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THE CONSTITUTION IN SUSPENSE 


THE Constitution of to-day is confessedly ‘in suspense.’ But 
was it ever otherwise? ‘Hn Angleterre la Constitution peut 
changer sans cesse; ou plutét elle n’existe pas.’ Such was the 
famous judgmeut of Tocqueville pronounced at a time to which 
we now look back as one of restful immobility. To affirm that 
the Constitution is in a condition of suspense may seem, there- 
fore, to come perilously near to the iteration of a commonplace 
--to be a mere verbal variant on a trite aphorism. But if there 
is nothing new in the assertion, was the truth to which Tocque- 
ville pointed out ever so literally true as it is to-day? 

There is no party in Enyiand which regards our present con- 
stitutional arrangements as anything but provisional. We are 
plodding along under an ever accumulating load of unfulfilled 
promises and unrealised Preambles. The constitutional fabric 
is confessedly incomplete ; to the artist a mere torso ; to the gram- 
marian a protasis without an apodosis. Again it may be objected 
that in this situation there is nothing unprecedented, or even 
unusual ; that it differs from previous situations not in kind, but 
only in degree ; that even in the past there have been variations 
in the rapidity of change. There is undeniably some force in the 
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argument. A Constitution which is not embodied in an Instru- 
ment, which draws no distinction between ‘ordinary’ and 
‘fundamental’ laws, which confuses the ‘ constituent’ with the 
‘ legislative’ function, which employs the same machinery for 
turning out a new Constitution for the Australian Commonwealth 
and for legalising the marriage of a widower with the sister of 
his deceased wife, must be subject to perpetual and almost imper- 
ceptible modification. But will anyone contend that the con- 
temporary situation is a mere reproduction of many that have 
preceded it, or, at most, an exaggeration and accentuation of a 
familiar phenomenon ? 

The situation contains, I suggest, at least one element of 
novelty. Not one Party only, but all Parties are dissatisfied 
with it. Everyone is living in the anticipation of an immediate 
change, and many hope that the change may produce something 
in the nature of a settlement. 


What I judge to be the end of your meeting, the great end... to 
wit, Healing and Settling . . . I trust it is in the minds of you all and 
much more in the mind of God, to cause healing. . . . You have great works 
upon your hancs. You have Ireland to look unto... . It is a great 
business to settle the Government of that Nation upon fit terms, such as 
will bear that work through. 


So spake Cromwell to the first Protectorate Parliament in 
1654. ‘Healing and settling’ is at least as much desired by 
@ majority of the nation in 1913 as it was in 1654. There are 
some who think that the happy consummation can be reached 
only through much tribulation ; that things must be worse before 
they are better. But no one imagines that they can remain as 
they are. How are we to account for the prevalence of this senti- 
ment? 

The ‘outs’ are content to attribute it to the imiquities of 
the ‘ins.’ But this explanation is too facile; nor will it com- 
mand universal assent. We must look deeper. Is it to be 
ascribed to a growing suspicion that Representative Government 
is not the final stage in the evolution of democracy? There 
are certainly indications, and not a few, that advanced opinion, 
among men of all parties, is consciously or unconsciously, feeling 
after a more direct form of democracy. A considerable and 
influential section of the Unionist Party is committed to the 
device of a Referendum. Such an innovation is naturally less 
acceptable, for the moment, to the party which commands a 
parliamentary majority. But Radicals may look more favour- 
ably upon it when they find themselves in opposition, and in any 


1 Carlyle, Letters and Speeches, iv. pp. 20-40. 
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case the expedient of submitting every specific proposal, on 
demand, to a poll of the people is hardly one which a convinced 
democrat can deride. Of similar import is the doctrine of the 
‘mandate’ which seems to command an increasing measure of 
adhesion at any rate among the opponents of the Government of 
the day. Take, for example, the attitude of the Liberal Party 
towards Mr. Balfour’s Education Bill of 1902. Vehemenitly 
they asserted that a majority secured at the ‘ Khaki’ election 
gave the Unionist Party no moral right to deal with the problem 
of national education. The boot is now on the other foot. With 
equal vehemence the Unionists maintain that Mr. Asquith has 
no moral right to pass into law his Home Rule Bill without sub- 
mitting it in principle, and indeed in detail, to the judgment of 
the electorate. Speaking at Aberdeen on the 3rd of November, 
Mr. Balfour said : 


I say that when you are dealing with an unwritten constitution like 
the Constitution of these islands, and when there are absolutely none of 
the safeguards within these islands which protect the Constitution of 
every other democratic country in the world, then, and in connexion with 
that vital subject, it is really vitally important . . . to bring the subject 
before the electors so that their decision may be taken on that issue. ... After 
all, you should deal honestly with Democracy, and if you are asking the 
Democracy for its opinion you should force upon that Democracy the fact 
that it has got to decide. 


It is only fair to point out that at the same time Mr. Balfour 
disavowed the doctrine of the ‘mandate’ in its extreme form, 
and expressly repudiated the idea that ‘no important measure 
is ever to be brought forward by a Government unless it has been 
explicitly argued out in the Address of the Prime Minister, and 
in the speeches of his colleagues all over the country.’ 
Theoretically, Mr. Balfour would doubtless subscribe to the 
dogma enunciated by Burke in the famous speech to his con- 
stituents at Bristol: ‘Your representative owes you not his 
industry only, but his judgment, and he betrays, instead of 
serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion.’ Nevertheless he 
admits, and indeed insists, that there can be no moral sanction 
for legislation on matters of first-rate constitutional importance 
unless the principles of the proposed amendment have been laid 
before and approved by the electorate. And so long as we refuse 
to adopt other constitutional safeguards he is plainly and indis- 
putably right. It cannot, however, be denied that the doctrine 
of the mandate, no less than the device of the Referendum, is 
essentially at variance with the root principle of Representative 
Government, and makes steadily for the substitution of direct 
democracy. 
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Even more drastic is the ‘recall.’ The modern House of 
Commons is no longer, as Mr. McKechnie points out in his sug- 
gestive study, ‘made up of free representatives but of tied 
delegates, fettered by definite promises made before election, to 
which they are forced to adhere by pressure of the party whips.’ 
But what if the pressure be insufficient? What if the member 
breaks away? ‘It is obviously absurd that any section of the 
sovereign people should be openly flouted by the agent, now the 
paid agent, appointed to register its commands.’* To solve this 
difficulty some logical democrats have propounded the doctrine 
of ‘the recall.’ Why should an enlightened constituency con- 
sent to be misrepresented by its agent throughout the term of 
@ quinquennial Parliament? The principal who grants a com- 
mission to an agent ought at any moment to be able—of course 
under regular procedure—to withdraw it.* It is needless to 
point out that the adoption of such a device would undermine 
the last remnant of independence enjoyed by an elected legis- 
lator. I refer to it here merely as an indication of the tendency 
to substitute direct for indirect democracy. But mischievous 
as the procedure would be as applied to the Legislature, it would 
be infinitely worse if extended to the Judicature. Yet there is a 
section of opinion in the United States of America favourable 
even to this procedure. Under the [proposed] Recall, writes Mr. 
Elihu Root, ‘a judge may be brought to the bar of public judg- 
ment immediately upon the rendering of a particular decision 
which excites public interest, and he will be subject to punish- 
ment if that decision is unpopular. Judges will naturally be 
afraid to render unpopular decisions. . . . Instead of inde- 
pendent and courageous judges we shall have timid and time- 
serving judges.’* It is indeed likely. I am not aware that any 
demand for the application of the principle of the ‘recall’ to 
the judiciary has actually been formulated in this country; but 
signs are not lacking that the omnipotent Executive is disposed to 
encroach upon the sphere of the Judiciary, as it long since invaded 
that of the Legislature. 

Not only from the political side is the principle of representa- 
tive democracy exposed to attack. Economic movements exhibit 
a convergent tendency. The essence of the Syndicalist doctrine 
may be analysed as a revolt against the theory and the working 
of representative institutions. On this point the constitution 


2 W. S. McKechnie, The New Democracy and the Constitution, pp. 30, 11. 
John Murray, 1912. 

3 Cf. for description of the procedure of the ‘recall,’ E. F. Powell, 
Essentials of Self-Government, cited by McKechnie. 

* Elihu Root, Experiments in Government and the Essentials of the Consti- 
tution, pp. 68, 69. Oxford University Press, 1913. 
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which, in 1912, was drafted ° for the reorganisation of the South 


Wales Miners’ Federation is eminently suggestive. ‘ Any agent 
who may be returned a member of Parliament shall be required 
to relinquish his industrial duties and position’ (§ xi). ‘No 
member of Parliament shall be eligible to seek for or retain a 
seat on a local or National Executive Council’ (§ xii). ‘On all 
proposed labour legislation conferences shall be called to discuss 
same and instruct our M.P.’s.’ (§ xiv). ‘Any member of 
Parliament, as such under the auspices of the organisation, shall 
at once vacate his seat if a ballot vote of the membership so 
decides’ (§ xv). Here we have the principle both of the 
‘mandate’ and of the ‘recall’ asserted in their most extreme 
form, but it is difficult to deny that the assertion is completely 
consonant with the doctrine of direct democracy. 

On one point, then, Unionists, Democrats, and Syndicalists 
are agreed : with the working of the constitutional machinery all 
are profoundly dissatisfied. Does the Party actually in office 
profess to regard the existing arrangements as anything more 
than provisional? By their own avowal the Constitution under 
which we are living is an ‘interim Constitution.’ The Parlia- 
ment Act of 1911 may serve as a temporary expedient, it is not 
even offered as a permanent solution of the constitutional 
problem. The Preamble to the Act contradicts the suggestion : 

Whereas it is intended to substitute for the House of Lords as it at 
present exists a Second Chamber constituted on a popular instead of 
hereditary basis, but such substitution cannot be immediately brought into 
operation : 

And whereas provision will require hereafter to be made by 
Parliament in a measure effecting such substitution for limiting and 
defining the powers of the new Second Chamber etc. 


The existing arrangement is, then, plainly provisional, in- 
tended only to tide over the interval until the Government can 
find leisure and opportunity to erect a permanent and stable 
structure. Similarly in regard to the other great legislative 
project of this Parliament. The Home Rule Bill holds out large 
expectations of a new Constitution for the United Kingdom, but 
it does not profess to fulfil them ; it provides only an instalment 
of reconstruction. On what lines the rest of the building is to 
be constructed we know not. Al! we know is that there is no 
intention of leaving things as they are. 

Enough has been said to establish my initial proposition that 
the existing situation is, even for our anomalous Constitution, 
utterly abnormal. We are well used to a condition of perpetual 
flux in our constitutional affairs; but we are confronted to-day 


* The Miners’ Next Step (1912), p. 22. 
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by a phenomenon which is something more than a particular 
illustration of a general law. There has been no situation con.- 
parable to the present since the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury; since the destruction of the Monarchy and the abolition 
of the House of Lords. 

II 


Is it then surprising that there should be a marked change 
of tone among political commentators alike at home and abroad? 

For more than two hundred years the English Constitution, 
despite all its baffling indistinctness of outline, and all its per- 
plexing anomalies of structure, was still the envy and admiration 
of the world. 

There is no civil government that hath been known . . . more divinely 
and harmoniously tuned, more equally balanced as it were by the hand 
and scale of justice than is the Commonwealth of England where under 
a free and untutored monarch, the noblest, worthiest and most prudent 
men, with full approbation and suffrage of the people have in their power 
the supreme and final determination of highest affairs.* 


Such is the fine eulogy of Milton, poet and_ political 
philosopher in one. Nor has there been wanting from the 
seventeenth century to the nineteenth a due succession of fit 
persons quick to apprehend and well qualified to expound the 
peculiar genius of the English Constitution. 

By all eulogists from Milton to Burke, from Burke to 
Bagehot, that genius has been held to consist primarily in the 
exquisite proportion, the ‘ nice equipoise ’ of its various parts; in 
the interaction and counteraction of the checks and balances of 
a ‘mixed constitution.” The eulogy of native publicists may, 
perhaps, be discounted. Not less remarkable, however, was the 
admiration which the peculiar features of the English Consti- 
tution evoked from foreign observers. Even its shortcomings 
seem to them to contribute towards its success. 


Le Gouvernement d’ Angleterre [wrote Montesquieu] est plus sage parce 
qu’il y a un corps qui l’examine continuellement, et qui s’examine con- 
tinuellement lui-méme: et telles sont ses erreurs, qu’elles ne sont jamais 
longues, et que par l’esprit d’attention qu’elles donnent 4 la nation, elles 
sont souvent utiles. 


In strain not dissimilar, another French critic, more than a 
century later than Montesquieu, insists upon 


the happy incoherences, the useful incongruities, the protecting contradic- 
tions which have such good reason for existing in institutions, viz. that 
they exist in the nature of things, and which, while they allow free 
play to all social forces, never allow any one of those forces room to work 





6 Of Reformation in England. Complete works, p. 17. 
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out of its allotted line, or to shake the foundations and walls of the whole 
fabric.’ 


I cite these judgments in order to press home a question 
which seems to me pertinent. Would it be possible to produce 
testimonials equally flattering from foreign publicists to-day? 
Is there among progressive peoples the same disposition to offer 
to Great Britain the only sincere form of flattery, and to imitate 
her political institutions? Nay, is there the same confident tone 
among English commentators themselves as that which prevailed 
down to the end of the Victorian era? Are we so certain that 
to us alone among the peoples the secret of successful and 
harmonious government has been revealed? There is some- 
thing superb in the national arrogance of Burke who compares 
the English Constitution to an acknowledged masterpiece in art 
or literature: ‘We ought to understand it according to our 
measure ; and to venerate where we are not able presently to com- 
prehend.’ Would any commentator, English or foreign, re-echo 
to-day the almost religious enthusiasm of Burke? 

It happens that within the last few months two distinguished 
publicists, both of whom have knowledge not merely of books 
but of affairs, have published their thoughts concerning the 
working of their respective Constitutions. Neither in President 
Poincaré’s luminous and copious study of French Government,* 
nor in Mr. Elihu ‘Root’s slight but suggestive lectures on the 
essentials of the American Constitution, do I find so much as a 
single envious reference to English institutions, or any expressed 
preference for our constitutional arrangements as compared with 
their own. On the contrary, both writers lay considerable 
emphasis upon those features of the French and American 
Constitutions which present the most marked contrast to 
that of Great Britain. M. Poincaré, for example, quotes 
with high approval Montesquieu’s doctrine of the ‘Separa-_ 
tion of Powers,’ and himself adds: ‘To separate clearly 
the essential manifestations of sovereignty and to trace the pre- 
cise limits of the authority delegated to the representatives of the 
nation: here is one of the first necessities of constitutional 
organisation.”® The Declaration of the Rights of Man of 1789 
proclaimed the same principle with emphasis : ‘ Every society in 
which the guarantee of rights is not assured, nor the separation 
of powers determined, has no constitution.” Not less emphatic 
was the French Constitution of 1848 : ‘ the separation of powers 

’ Emile Boutmy, Studies in Constitutional Law. Eng. trans. p. 7. 

* How France is Governed, by Raymond Poincaré (Eng. trans.). Unwin, 


1913. 
* Op. cit. p. 150. 
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is the first condition of free government.’ The reflexions of Mr. 
Elihu Root are not dissimilar. 

The precise allotment of power and lines of distinction are not so 
important [he writes] as it is that there shall be distribution and that each 
officer shall be limited in accordance with that distribution, for without 
such limitations there can be no security for liberty. . . . The rigid limita- 
tion of official power is necessary not only to prevent the deprivation of 
substantial rights by acts of oppression, but to maintain that equality of 
political condition which is so important for the independence of individual 
character among the people of the country.?° 


Do I seem to labour a commonplace? And a commonplace 
which has been laboured in England for centuries? Where, it 
will be asked, did Montesquieu get his theory of the Separation 
of Powers except from the practice of the English Constitution? 
What was the rock from which the American Constitution was 
hewn? To all which I reply, that a commonplace may become 
so trite as no longer to command attention, still less respect ; and 
that in course of time the soundest of principles may in practice 
wear very thin. Undeniably the English Constitution, as ex- 
pounded in the ‘ Books,’ is based upon the principle of the distri- 
bution of powers between the Executive, the Legislative, and the 
Judicial organs. But is there not a rapidly accumulating mass 
of evidence to prove that the modern practice is diverging 
more and more widely from the traditional principle; that the 
lines of division are becoming more and more blurred; that 
in fact, the Executive, by perpetual encroachments upon the 
spheres alike of the Legislature and the Judiciary, is mounting 
to a position of perilous pre-eminence, if not omnipotence? 
Half a century ago this tendency was observed with complacency 
by Walter Bagehot. More than that, he found the ‘ efficient 
secret of the English Constitution’ in ‘the close union, the 
nearly complete fusion of the executive and legislative powers.’ 
He admitted that according to the traditional theory the ‘ good- 
ness of our Constitution consists in the entire separation of the 
legislative and executive authorities,’ but he insists that ‘in truth 
its merit consists in their singular approximation.’ The 
hyphen he found, of course, in the Cabinet. 

To those of us who were reared in the school of Bagehot there 
was no principle of the English Constitution so sacrosanct as 
this. The orderly progress, the facile adjustments, the har- 
monious working of pclitical institutions in this country were 
attributed, in largest measure, to the fortunate accident of the 
evolution of the Cabinet; to the gradual acceptance of the 
principle of an Executive dependent upon the parliamen- 


Op. cit. p. 52. 
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tary majority for the time being. What was the most 
egregious blunder committed by the Constituent Assembly 
of 1789? What was the fatal flaw in the Directorial Constitution 
of 1795? Was it not the failure to appreciate the subtle 
secret of the English Constitution, and to bring the Execu- 
tive into harmony with the Legislature? And it was not 
France only which had blindly preferred the theory of 
Montesquieu to the successful practice of England. Our own 
children in North America had been so perverse as to commit 
the same sin against the light. In devising their own constitu- 
tional arrangements the fathers of the American Union had 
deliberately divorced the Executive from the Legislature, and 
had thus deprived the former of the essential strength of the 
English Cabinet, and had reduced the latter to the status of ‘a 
debating society adhering to an Executive.’ 

So we learnt; so we have taught. Bagehot seems, by the 
way, to have ignored the fact that Alexander Hamilton and his 
colleagues could plead other authority than that of a mere 
French philosopher. They might, had they been so minded, 
have set the example of Cromwell against the precepts of Pym. 
The generation which sat at the feet of Hallam paid curiously 
little attention to the constitutional lessons to be learnt 
from the history of the Commonwealth and Protectorate. 
How deeply the fathers of the American Constitution had 
drunk at this well we are now beginning to appreciate. 
Of all the points upon which Cromwell laid stress there 
was none in his eyes so important as the virtual divorce 
of the Executive from the Legislature. With Pym’s ideal 
of a parliamentary Executive he had clearly as little sym- 
pathy as Hamilton. But the triumph of the aristocracy regis- 
tered in the Revolution of 1688, and rendered effective by the 
accession of a German sovereign in 1714, profoundly affected 
not only the practice of the English Constitution but the teach- 
ing of English publicists. Thus political philosophers, from 
Burke to Bagehot, found the ‘ efficient secret of the English Con- 
stitution ’ in the harmony secured between Legislature and Execu- 
tive by the development of the Cabinet Council. 

Would Walter Bagehot have regarded the ‘ nearly complete 
fusion of the executive and legislative powers’ with equal com- 
placency to-day? Would he now dismiss quite so cavalierly the 
diametrically opposite conclusion reached by our American 
cousins? Is there nothing to be said for the ‘ Presidential’ 
system ; for a more rigid delimitation of the spheres of activity 
appropriate to the several functions of legislation and administra- 
tion ? 

Whatever be the answer to these questions, it must, in fair- 
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ness to Bagehot, be remembered that he wrote at a moment when, 
by general consent, the constitutional machine was working 
admirably. It was the deliberate judgment of Mr. Lecky that 
the world has never ‘seen a better Constitution than England 
enjoyed between the Reform Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill 
of 1867.’** Mr. Gladstone expressed a similar opinion in the 
pages of this Review. ‘As a whole,’ he wrote, ‘our level of 
public principle and public action were at their zenith in the 
twenty years or so which succeeded the Reform Act of 1832.’ * 
Whether later generations will subscribe to these judgments or 
not, this much is certain: that since Bagehot’s day the par- 
ticular tendency which he emphasised has acquired an impetus 
which, in the opinion of many, gravely threatens the ‘ nice equi- 
poise ’ of the several parts of the Constitution. More and more 
the powers so carefully distributed by the terms of the American 
Constitution tend, in England, te be concentrated in the hands 
of an autocratic Cabinet. 

The extent to which the Executive has encroached upon the 
functions of the formal Legislature has of late been frequently 
remarked. It is notorious that the right of initiation has now 
been virtually monopolised by the Ministers of the Crown. It 
is not perhaps so clearly realised how rapidly the two Houses 
are being deprived of the rights of amendment and even of dis- 
cussion. In Palmerstonian days it was no unusual thing for 
the House of Commons to insist upon its amendments to Govern- 
ment Bills, despite the opposition of the Treasury Bench. Thus 
in 1851 nine such amendments were carried against the Govern- 
ment; seven in 1854, and seven again in 1856. Not a single 
amendment was thus carried against the Ministry from 1874 
to 1878, nor in 1889 or 1890, nor from 1897 to 1900, while 
in the decade from 1897 to 1906 there were only four.** It may 
be, of course, that Ministries are increasingly sensitive to defeat 
in the House of Commons, and that they are, therefore, more 
willing to accept amendments than was formerly the case. But 
even allowing due weight to this consideration, it is difficult to 
traverse Mr. McKechnie’s emphatic verdict: ‘The effective 
majority of the Lower House has become the unreasoning tool 
of the Cabinet’s will, instead of its critic and master.’ ™* 


To what causes is the subordination of the Legislature to 
the Executive to be ascribed? Primarily, perhaps, to the in- 


™ Democracy and Liberty, i. 18. 

12 Nineteenth Century, November 1877. 

** See Table in Lowell, Government of England, i. 317. 
* Op. cit. p. 31, 
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creasing rigidity of the party system, to the ruthless perfection 
of the party machine, and to the discipline maintained by the 
party whips. From the cradle of an infant Parliament to its 
dissolution members find themselves, particularly if their party 
be in power, in the grip of the machine. There are a few men 
of great wealth and small ambition—social or political—who still 
retain a remnant of independence, and exercise some political 
free-will. But unless contemporary tendencies are arrested such 
men will become fewer and fewer in each succeeding Parliament. 
They are not the sort of men recommended by party organisations 
to constituencies, or adopted by local caucuses as candidates. 
Not that the possession of wealth is a negligible factor in 
recommendation or adoption. Far from it. But it is a rule 
of the game that the wealth should be expended not upon the 
selfish luxury of personal independence, but upon the sustenta- 
tion of party interests and the purchase of titles and honours. 
An evil already prevalent has indisputably been intensified by 
the corrupt and cynical conduct of the present House of Com- 
mons in voting to the existing members a salary out of the 
public purse. I remember the late Goldwin Smith saying, 
on one of the few occasions on which I had speech with him, 
that the gratuitous service of Members of Parliament was the 
last great barrier which averted from the House of Commons 
the fate which had overtaken the majority of elected Chambers. 
Goldwin Smith’s radicalism was above suspicion; but it 
was radicalism of the real parliamentary type; it was that of 
@ man who understood the genius of Representative Govern- 
ment, and he viewed with profound misgiving the possibility of 
this further concession to the demands embodied in the People’s 
Charter. Our experience of the new system has been brief, 
and it is too soon to gauge its effects upon the political life of 
this country, but it is undeniable that it has already given one 
more turn to the screw of the party machine, and has invested 
with a new menace the crack of the party whip. The multiplica- 
tion of offices, to many of which salaries charged upon the Con- 
solidated Fund are attached, tends in the same direction. 

There are other causes even more fundamental. Of these 
not the least important is the belief, amounting to a superstition, 
in the economic efficacy of legislation. This is one of the 
demonic spirits which is not to be expelled from the body politic 
except by actual experience. King Demos is at present possessed 
with an innocent and unquestioning faith in the power of Acts 
of Parliament to bring about the millennium for the proletariat. 
It is true that in certain quarters—notably among the Syndi- 
calists—there are clear signs of revolt against this superstition. 
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Hence the frantic efforts of official Liberalism to ‘kill with 
kindness’ the Syndicalist movement, and of official Trade 
Unionism to maintain discipline in their own ranks. These two 
parties still cling passionately—perhaps sincerely—to the effete 
superstition, but both find the existing legislative machinery too 
cumbrous and dilatory. Both, therefore, demand a speeding-up 
in the process of manufacture, and more attractive features in 
the articles produced. At all hazards the product must be such 
as will dress effectively the shop windows and will adapt itself 
easily to the art of advertisement. The Morrison Pill remedy 
was not unknown to Carlyle, but the politicians of his genera- 
tion were mere babes in the business of patent medicine vendors. 
The demand would appear to be insatiable, and in order to meet 
it King Demos is induced by the caucus to invest the Cabinet 
with plenary powers to translate his economic aspirations into 
statutory enactments. 

To this end two conditions are essential : the ‘ flexibility’ of 
the Constitution must at all costs be maintained, and the nominal 
Legislature must be reduced to complete subordination. 

Let us consider the latter point first. The Sovereign Legis- 
lature of the United Kingdom has for many centuries consisted 
of King, Lords and Commons. Of this historic and imposing 
structure what remains? ‘The precise relations between the 
Crown and its servants still happily continue to be shrouded in 
some mystery, and no publicist with any sense of responsibility 
or even of decency would desire to intrude into that particular 
recess of the Constitution. But the vei! is sometimes roughly 
torn aside. It was in the historic debate in the House of Lords 
on the 8th and 9th of August 1911. We then learnt from the 
lips of the leader of the House that constraint of an unusual, if 
not unprecedented, kind had been put upon the King by his 
responsible advisers. Lord Rosebery spoke of the conduct of 
Ministers as having given ‘an unpleasant savour to the whole 
of this transaction.’ In grave words Lord St. Aldwyn declared 
that ‘The King has been placed by the action of his Ministers 
in the most cruel position in which any Sovereign could be placed.’ 
Lord Crewe himself designated the recent proceedings as an 
‘odious business.’ The crucial moment in that constitutional 
crisis was the 16th of November 1910, when an interview took 
place between the King, Mr. Asquith, and Lord Crewe. What 
precisely happened is known in its entirety presumably only to 
the King and the Cabinet. But no constitutional jurist can doubt 
that on that day the equipoise of a Constitution, built up on prece- 
dents, suffered a severe shock. As one of the three factors of 
the Sovereign Legislature the Crown does not occupy precisely 
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the same position to-day as it did up to the 16th of November 
1910. 

What of the other two? Much of this article has been 
designed to show that the House of Commons occupies a position, 
in a legislative sense, far inferior to what it did a generation 
ago. That the deterioration is due in part to the pressure of 
circumstances cannot be denied. Parliament is avowedly over- 
burdened. It has no time to do its work properly. No one 
who has followed its proceedings in Committee of Supply can 
imagine that the control exercised by the House over expendi- 
ture is of a very real or effective character. Its impotence in 
regard to legislation has already been discussed. Gagged and 
salaried, the private member is expected to dedicate to the service 
of his party not his brains but his legs. His duty is done not 
in the House but in the division lobbies. 

Of the House of Lords even less need be said, since its 
present position is avowedly provisional. Even before the 
Parliament Act of 1911 it was one of the least effective Second 
Chambers in the world. That Act has certainly not increased 
either its dignity or its utility, and it has deprived it of the one 
function which was of real constitutional significance. The 
Lords did possess not an absolute but a suspensive veto, and 
could compel a Government to submit any given legislative 
proposal to the poll of the people. That it was difficult, even then, 
to obtain a verdict on a clear issue may be conceded. But it is 
undeniable that the Lords did impose some check upon the 
legislative omnipotence of the Cabinet, and did, in a rough and 
ready way, secure that the electorate should be consulted before 
legislative proposals of first-rate importance were inscribed upon 
the Statute Book. The Parliament Act, especially in its sinister 
conjunction with the payment of members, has had the effect 
of increasing the power not so much of the House of Commons 
as of the Cabinet. Upon its autocracy there is now scarcely 
any check whatever, except the ultima ratio of a formal vote of 
censure. And such a -vote involves not only the assassination 
of the Cabinet but the suicide of the Commons. To the latter 
crime persons in the enjoyment of an easy competence are not 
predisposed. The three component parts of the Legislature have 
then suffered much both in dignity and in efficiency during the 
last few years. Nor can their deterioration fail to impair the 
balance of the constitutional machine. 

For that balance is adjusted almost wholly by conventions. 
It is protected by no Instrument or constitutional Code. Will 
the conventions, in the altered circumstances of to-day, suffice? 
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III 


Reference has been already made to the recently published 
works of President Poincaré and Mr. Elihu Root. It is not 
without significance that both these publicists lay immense stress 
upon the importance of distinguishing between the constituent 
and the legislative function; between the making of ordinary 
laws and the enactment of the ‘law of laws which regulates the 
exercise of sovereignty over the country.’ To this distinction 
France has become habituated by a prolonged experience—not 
always happy—of Constitution-making during the last century 
and a quarter. 


The first thought [writes M. Poincaré] of this assembly (the States 
General of 1789) was to elaborate a written constitution which should 
limit the royal authority, regulate the relations between the legislature 
and the executive, and protect France from the abuse of power. Since then 
the idea of the written constitution has in France remained inseparable 
from the idea of national sovereignty. . . . The constituent power is the 
beginning and the end and the very essence of sovereignty. A people 
which cannot organise itself is a people enslaved. The constituent power 
must not be confounded with the legislative power. Both belong to the 
nation, but it is not obliged to delegate them to the same representatives, 
and is free to subject their exercise to different conditions.* 


These are weighty words, coming from one who is not merely 
the first citizen of the French Republic, but is also the possessor, 
by common consent, of one of the keenest intellects in 
Europe. In particular the words which I italicise may, 
I trust, give pause to some who imagine that an unwritten and 
flexible constitution is a necessary ingredient in political liberty. 
It is true that they are the words of a Frenchman, but the time 
has surely gone by when we in this country can afford to re-echo 
the contemptuous sentiments of Arthur Young: ‘ Making a 
Constitution, which is a new term they (the French) have 
adopted, as though a Constitution was a pudding to be made 
from areceipt.’ Making—or remaking—a Constitution is a task 
to which the people of this country also will have to address 
themselves in grim earnest before many suns have set. 

Even more pertinent, perhaps, is the warning of Mr. Elihu 
Root. Insisting upon the importance of embodying general 
principles in a Constitutional Instrument, he says : 


If there be no general rules which control particular action, general 
principles are obscured or set aside by the desires and impulses of the 
oceasion. . . . Communities, like individuals, will declare for what they 
believe to be just and right; but communities, like individuals, can be led 





‘5 How France is Governed, pp. 152, 153. 
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away from their principles step by step under the temptations of specifie 
desires and supposed expediencies until the principles are a dead letter end 
allegiance to them a mere sham. And that is the way in which popular 
Governments lose their vitality and perish.* 


We in this country have, in the past, steadily refused to formu- 
late ‘ general principles’ and have shown ourselves singularly 
careless of constitutional safeguards. Nor did it much matter 
so long as the ‘checks and balances’ were in thorough working 
order. Several of them, however, no longer operate at all, and 
the Constitution therefore presents to the impartial observer a 
hopelessly lopsided appearance. And the reason is not far to 
seek. Except at rare intervals in our political history there has 
been amongst us, despite party differences and personal rivalries, 
a substantial measure of agreement upon what Cromwell de- 
scribed as ‘ Fundamentals.’ So long as that agreement subsists 
no great inconvenience is caused by the absence of a Constitu- 
tional Instrument. But at certain critical moments the cleavage 
between parties extends even to fundamentals. One such moment 
occurred after the great Civil War. Between the views of the 
several parties under the Commonwealth no reconciliation could 
be effected. Consequently it was found imperatively necessary to 
reduce to writing the fundamental laws of the Constitution, and 
give to those laws a technical rigidity. But Cromwell’s Parlia- 
ments refused to be restricted to legislative functions and claimed 
constituent authority as well. That claim Cromwell repudiated ; 
a deadlock ensued to which a key was found only in the power of 
the sword. Lacking agreement on fundamentals, refusing to 
accept the limitations imposed by a written Constitution, the 
nation was perforce compelled to confide its destinies to a military 
dictatorship. 

Are we within measurable distance of another bankruptcy of 
the Constitution? Have the differences which divide political 
parties been accentuated to a degree which threatens the existence 
of parliamentary Government, and indeed of representative in- 
stitutions? These questions I was permitted to formulate in the 
pages of this Review *’ three years ago. The answer must, I 
fear, be regarded as less doubtful now than it was then. Since 
that time the Parliament Bill has become law; the Second 
Chamber has been reduced to impotence ; the narrow circle within 
which the personal will of the Sovereign can operate has been 
still further contracted ; the service rendered by members of the 
House of Commons has ceased to be gratuitous ; those members 
have become even more dependent upon the will of the Ministry ; 


16 Op. cit. pp. 52, 75, 76. 
17 Nineteenth Century and After, February 1911. 
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the Executive has fastened its shackles even more firmly upon the 
Legislature. To add to all this : a Bill designed to effect a funda- 
mental alteration in the mutual relations of Great Britain and 
Ireland has twice received the assent of the House of Commons, 
and should it pass a third time it may be inscribed in the Statute 
Book despite the determined resistance of the Second Chamber 
and without reference to the electorate. 

In my previous article I explained in detail the nature of the 
machinery devised by other Constitutions for the amendment 
of fundamental laws. The barriers which they have erected 
against ill-considered innovations vary greatly in material and in 
construction. But the point to which I was and am anxious to 
direct attention is this : that there is not a single important State 
in the world, with the possible exception of Italy, which does not 
take some precaution for the preservation of its Constitution. 
Imperial Federations like Germany, Federal Republics like 
Switzerland or the United States, Unitary Republics like France, 
Monarchical Commonwealths like Australia, Democratic Monar- 
chies like Norway, all alike draw a distinction between the consti- 
tuent and the ordinary legislative functions and provide special, 
though not necessarily elaborate, machinery for constitutional 
revision. Great Britain alone deems it prudent to permit a Sove- 
reign Legislature to effect fundamental changes in the Constitu- 
tion by the ordinary process of law-making. 

It may be objected that although ‘rigidity’ is essential to 
federalism, unitary States may still indulge with safety in the 
luxury of ‘flexibility.’ Republican France, as M. Poincaré 
insists, does not share that opinion; nor does the kingdom of 
Norway. It is perfectly true that more elaborate precautions 
are necessary in a Federal State, that the definition of functions 
and the distribution of powers must in such States be more 
precise, but does recent experience prove that even in a unitary 
State precautions are superfluous? Besides, is the United King- 
dom to be classed among the unitary States? Readers of this 
Review have lately learnt from Mr. Herbert Samuel that there 
is already a large ingredient of federalism in the curious compound 
known as the British Constitution,’* and a further infusion is 
promised by Mr. Samuel and his colleagues. If the Home 
Rule Bill really is, as Ministers profess, genuinely federal 
in character; still more, if it is really intended to be the 
first instalment of a series of federal schemes adapted to other 
portions of the United Kingdom, it is simply childish to imagine 
that the British Constitution can continue to be either flexible or 
unwritten. 

This last consideration brings us close to the core of the con- 

** Nineteenth Century and After, October 1912. 
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temporary situation. We are confronted, as was Cromwell, with 
two issues of supreme difficulty and importance: the rebuilding 
of a shattered Constitution and the solution of the secular problem 
as to the relations of Great Britain and Ireland. There are 
strong grounds, both logical and political, for the contention that 
the two questions ought to be settled simultaneously. There is 
a great deal to be said for party Government so long as both 
parties are operating within the limits of fundamental conditions 
recognised and accepted in common. But some questions clearly 
transcend those limits. In regard to these no mere party settle- 
ment can possibly endure. No one can fail to recognise, there- 
fore, that the powerful and seductive plea lately put forward by 
Mr. F. 8. Oliver *® is inspired by lofty patriotism and true states- 
manship. Mr. Oliver is not, perhaps, uninfluenced by his studies 
in American history, but I can see no reason for refusing, on that 
account, to give him a respectful hearing. On the contrary, 
the experience of the fathers of the Republic may at this 
particular juncture be of the greatest service to ourselves. The 
essential problem before them, as before us, was to reconcile 
centripetal and centrifugal tendencies; to erect a strong central 
Government without unduly infringing upon local independence. 
They found the solution in the adoption of the federal principle, 
and they committed the conservation of that principle to a strong 
Second Chamber. Thus the American Senate is primarily the 
embodiment of the federal idea: every State of the Union, great 
or small, enjoys equal representation in that branch of the federal 
legislature. When it is remembered that the Senate shares with 
the President certain executive functions, and in particular the 
treaty-making power, the full significance of this provision will 
be apparent. Has American experience any lesson for us? 

I am free to confess that I have not hitherto regarded with 
particular favour what is known as the federal solution of the 
Trish Question.?° It still seems to me to present grave difficulties. 
But what solution is free from them? Statesmanship, after all, 
consists in the choice between available alternatives. The Duke 
of Wellington’s Toryism was as unquestionable as his Pro- 
testantism, but in 1829 he preferred Catholic Emancipation to civil 
war. May not the Unionist leaders to-day find in some form 
of federalism a solution preferable to the same grim alternative? 
Sir Edward Carson’s remarkable speech at Manchester on the 
3rd of December certainly seemed to suggest that his own mind 
was moving in the direction indicated by Mr. Oliver, and if 
Ulster is prepared to accept this solution no Unionist on this side 
of the Channel is likely to stand out against it. 

1° The Alternatives to Civil War. John Murray, 1913. 

7° See ‘The Key of the Empire,’ Nineteenth Century and After, November 
1911. 
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There is, however, one point of essential significance which 
seems hitherto to have been ignored. What are to be the units 
of the proposed federal union? Is Great Britain to supply three 
or more? Is Ireland to supply one, or two or four? Are the 
lines of delimitation to be national or provincial? This is a vital 
question to which I have, as yet, seen no answer. 

But whatever be the precise form of federalism adopted, two 
conditions are essential. The pact must be embodied in an Instru- 
ment, the articles of which shall not be open to amendment except 
by setting in motion special and specified machinery, and a 
reconstituted Second Chamber must form part of the federal 
legislature. The object-lessons presented by the American Senate, 
the German Bundesrat, the Swiss Standerat, not to mention the 
Senate of the Australian Commonwealth, cannot in this con- 
nexion be ignored. 

It is, moreover, unlikely that the reconstruction of the Legisla- 
ture can leave the position of the Executive unaffected. But if 
the argument of this paper be sound this consideration will not 
be regarded as fatal. On the contrary, it supplies an additional 
incentive to the attempt. The opportunity for restoring the 
impaired balance of the Constitution is not one to be lightly 
despised. But the consideration of this question would carry me 
beyond the generous limits of this paper. 

This much may, however, be affirmed with confidence. 
Federalism, if accepted as the basis of a settlement of the Irish 
Question by consent, will not leave other questions as it found 
them. It must involve a written Constitution ; it must lead to 
the creation or adaptation of a judicial tribunal competent to 
interpret the Constitution ; it must provide some machinery for 
the revision of the Constitution ; it must involve a strong Second 
Chamber; it probably will lead to some readjustment of thie 
relations between the Legislature and the Executive; it may 
lead to the adoption of such devices as the Referenduf and 
proportional representation. None of these changes lack power- 
ful and persuasive advocates. For each one of them individually 
there is much to be said. Taken together they would unquestion- 
ably predicate a revision of the whole British Constitution without 
any precedent or parallel in the long history of that venerable 
anomaly. But the process of demolition is already far advanced ; 
the temporary structure will not serve much longer ; the time for 
comprehensive reconstruction is admittedly at hand. How much 
longer must we await the advent of the architect? 

J. A. R. MARRIOTT. 
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COMPROMISE OR DISSOLUTION? 


EXACTLY six weeks from the date of its appearance Lord 
Loreburn’s proposal to settle the Irish question by consent began 
to bear fruit. In the interval, indeed, there had been an abundant 
crop of leaves and flowers. Lord Loreburn’s claim to speak 
with authority as a Liberal, and with independence as a Liberal 
no longer in the Cabinet, had been universally recognised. But 
this general welcome had been attended by qualifications which 
deprived it of any real significance. Liberals were in favour of 
a Conference—provided that the Home Rule Bill were allowed 
to go through. Unionists were in favour of a Conference—pro- 
vided that the Home Rule Bill were withdrawn. From the point 
of view of the parties that made them each stipulation was 
reasonable. From the point of view of a compromise both were 
fatal. As this became clear Liberals dismissed Lord Loreburn’s 
suggestion as impracticable, and Unionists fell back on their old 
position that the only proper way out of the difficulty was a 
Dissolution. But on the 25th of October it became plain that 
Lord Loreburn’s appeal had made a stronger impression on the 
Cabinet than on the country. On that day Mr. Asquith addressed 
his constituents at Ladybank, and the claim of Ulster to special 
consideration suddenly took on a new importance. 


It is our duty [he said] to take account of, and to deal respectfully with, 
the deep-seated and the genuine sentiment of the minority in Ireland, fed 
as it is from a multitude of sources, historical, racial, religious, social, and 
economic. . . . The present hostility to Home Rule of some of the best 
elements in the common life of Ireland, however ill-founded we may believe, 
and I do believe, their aversions or their apprehensions to be, is for all 
Liberals and for all Nationalists a formidable factor that they should spare 
no effort to eliminate, if it be possible, from the problem of Irish self- 
government. 


And he went on to draw a distinction between proposals 
‘for the exclusion, or the separate treatment, of Ulster,’ 
when accompanied by uncompromising declarations that ‘even 
their acceptance would not in any way disarm or mitigate 
hostility to the general purpose of the Bill,’ and similar 
proposals, when put forward ‘as helping towards the solution 
of the problem.’ Mr. Asquith is in advance of most of his 
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followers, both in recognising the seriousness of the Ulster 
situation and in indicating, not obscurely, the right way of 
dealing with it. In the opinion of the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party the right model for the government of Ulster 
is to be found in the German administration of Alsace-Lorraine. 
Happily the Prime Minister has a wider vision. He sees the 
harm that would be done in Ireland by founding the new Irish 
Government on the ‘apparent triumph’ of one section of the 
population and the ‘apparent humiliation’ of another. Here, 
then, there seem to be the materials for a compromise that shall 
give to Protestant Ulster and to Catholic Ireland all that each 
has a right to demand. The South and West of the island desire 
to leave the Union. The North-East of the island desires to 
remain in it. Where is the impossibility of granting both 
wishes ? 

It has been found by some people in what Mr. Asquith 
described as the three ‘ governing conditions’ of the problem. 
They are that there must be no interference with the setting up 
in Dublin of a subordinate Irish Legislature with an executive 
responsible to it; that nothing shall be done ‘ which will erect 
a permanent or an insuperable bar in the way of Irish Unity’ ; 
and that the claim of Ireland to an application of the principle 
of Devolution shall be admitted to be prior, in point of urgency, 
to that of any other part of the United Kingdom. Not one of 
these conditions seems to offer any obstacle to the exclusion 
of Protestant Ulster from the Bill. The object of a compromise 
is to make the Bill tolerable to Sir Edward Carson and his 
followers, and the simplest way of doing this is to leave them 
altogether outside it. Except under a written Constitution, with 
its provisions subject to interpretation by a Supreme Court, there 
are no means of setting up a permanent or insuperable bar against 
Irish Unity. Even if the Home Rule Act contained a clause 
enacting that certain counties of Ulster should never under any 
circumstances be placed under the Irish Parliament the clause 
could be repealed in the very next session, and if these counties 
wanted to be reunited to the rest of Ireland undoubtedly it 
would be repealed. The bar set up by a provision that the Home 
Rule Bill should not extend to such and such counties, until a 
majority of the electors in them had asked to be included in 
it, would remain operative just so long as the electors of those 
counties wished. The condition stipulating in effect that an Irish 
Home Rule Bill shall take precedence, ‘in point of urgency,’ 
over any project of Federation is involved in the very idea of 
the compromise. Great Britain is not likely to change into a 
group of Confederated States until the proposal has been debated 
in more than one Parliament, and no Conference will be counted 
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a success unless it passes a Home Rule Bill in the present 
Parliament. There would be no need to refer to Mr. Asquith’s 
speech at Leeds a month later if the majority of the Unionist, and 
even some Liberal, journals had not insisted that it marked a 
distinct retreat from the position taken up at Ladybank. How 
this meaning could be read into a speech which insisted, 
in almost the same words as at Ladybank, upon the high 
importance of not starting the new system in Ireland upon the 
basis of civil strife was a puzzle at the time. But all doubt on 
this head was removed, first by the hurried corrections of three 
Cabinet Ministers, and then by Mr. Asquith’s declaration at 
Manchester that the apprehensions of Ulster are ‘ genuinely and 
deeply felt, and constitute’ the one formidable obstacle to Irish 
self-government, and by his reference to the possible conditions 
of agreement set out at Ladybank as ‘so familiar’ that there was 
no need to repeat them. 

I do not say that Mr. Asquith’s description of what is going 
on in Ulster is adequate. He recognises, as I have said, the 
gravity of the situation, and he indicates the right way of dealing 
with it. What he does not seem to have recognised is the 
special character of that situation. He began his speech at 
Ladybank by restating the great commonplaces of all orderly 
government. 


If a Statute deliberately enacted by Parliament were to be met by 
organised and armed resistance, it would clearly be not only the right but 
the duty of the Executive to assert the authority of the law by every 
appropriate and adequate measure. 


But the test of statesmanship lies not so much in the enuncia- 
tion of abstract principles, as in the determination whether they 
apply to a particular case. How far this condition is satisfied by 
Mr. Asquith’s reference to ‘every appropriate and adequate 
measure’ cannot be better stated than in a passage from Mr. 
F. 8. Oliver’s able pamphlet, The Alternatives to Civil War. 


So spoke Lord North, illuminated by an equal wisdom, when, from 
1770 onwards—with as good, and as many think a better, justification of 
legal right—he attempted to force a hated system upon a reluctant 
people. And so likewise said George III. and all the Cabinet Ministers of 
that day, together with most of the eminent jurists, in an impressive 
chorus. But the small community on the other side of the Atlantic— 
they were not much more than twice the numbers of Protestant Ulster, and 
they were equally homogeneous, though less compact—regarded the proposed 
system, rightly or wrongly, as an injustice so flagrant that it was worth 
while laying down their lives to withstand it. This was the point of view 
which the British King and the British Ministers, and even the British 
people of those days, could never be brought to understand. And the 
consequences of their blindness are what we know them to have been. In 
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the debates of that unhappy period the student will find Mr. Asquith’s 
argument—nay, almost Mr. Asquith’s very words—repeated again and 
again. 

The cheering at Juadybank, ‘however loud it may have 
been, was certainly not more enthusiastic or sincere than that 
which greeted the same fatal and futile pronouncement when 
it was made to Parliament and the nation upon the eve of the 
American War of Independence.’ There is one feature of the 
Ulster case, when put side by side with the case of the North 
American Colonies, which Mr. Oliver does not notice. The 
Americans fought for emancipation and independence. The 
Ulster Protestants will fight, if fight they must, not for inde- 
pendence, but for the right to remain part of the United Kingdom. 
In order to make the two cases parallel we must suppose that 
George III and Lord North had gone to war to compel Virginia, 
or New England to become part of the new American Federa- 
tion instead of leaving them, as they wished, to remain subjects 
of Great Britain. It is hard to believe that Mr. Asquith, when 
he has to make his final decision, will decide not only to make 
Lord North his pattern but to go beyond the original. 

Upon this aspect of the case the Opposition leaders have 
not spoken with sufficient decision. They have probably been 
hampered by their desire to wreck the Home Rule Bill, and 
with that end—among others—to bring about a dissolution of 
Parliament. Both designs are perfectly legitimate in them- 
selves, but both are equally fatal to the idea of a compromise, 
at least of a compromise involving the exclusion of North-East 
Ulster from the Bill. That is a concession which the Govern- 
ment are not likely to make except on condition of having the 
rest of the Bill accepted. I do not say that this exclusion is 
the only basis of a settlement, because if Ulster is content with 
less that is enough. But no compromise which gives her less 
than she is determined to have can be trusted to avert the civil 
war with which we are threatened. Few of those who have 
watched the growth of the movement headed by Sir Edward 
Carson can still doubt that it is the work of men who are 
thoroughly in earnest. I put aside what may be regarded as 
the ornamental fringe of the agitation—the claim to keep the 
whole province out of the Bill, notwithstanding that in one 
county only eighteen per cent., and in another only twenty-one 
per cent. of the population are Protestants, and the contention 
that because Ulster will not have Home Rule the rest of Ireland 
must not have it either. But if there is a part of Ireland in which 
the great majority of the population is as anxious to remain in 
the Union as the rest of Ireland is to get out of it, where is the 
justification for refusing the first request and granting the second? 
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Every argument that makes for Home Rule in the one case 
equally makes for it in the other. Nor does Ulster even ask 
for separate Home Rule; her one desire is to be left as she is. 
The only plea on which so reasonable a request could be dis- 
regarded would be the plea of administrative impossibility. If 
the districts which wish to be left out of the Bill were scattered 
over the whole island this impossibility would really exist. A 
state of things in which every county represented in the Parlia- 
ment sitting at Dublin should have for its next neighbour a 
county represented in the Parliament sitting at Westminster is 
hardly conceivable. But in the present case this difficulty does 
not exist. In four contiguous counties, and, it may be, in 
portions of a fifth, there is a large majority which protests against 
being put under a Parliament and an executive composed mainly 
of Roman Catholics. The Liberal Party in Great Britain have 
determined that the Nationalist demand shall be granted. It 
is a just concession, they say, to the principle of Nationality. 
Why is not a similar concession to Protestant Ulster equally 
just? When their fears of religious oppression at the hands of 
the new Irish Government turn out to have no foundation the 
desire to form part of a self-governing Ireland may be trusted 
to prove too strong to be resisted. Till then all that they can 
fairly ask of the English Government is that they should not 
be turned out of the Union so long as they wish to remain in 
it. The Ulster Covenanters have no complaints to make of the 
Government under which they have lived for more than a century. 
Their only grievance is that it proposes to govern them no longer. 
When the Dominion of Canada was formed and the inhabitants 
of Newfoundland desired to remain under the British Govern- 
ment they were permitted to do so. It was not thought necessary 
to override their wishes merely to give geographical complete- 
ness to the new Dominion. I can imagine no surer way of 
making Home Rule work badly than to start it with four of the 
most populous counties and the second city in Ireland brought 
under it against their will. Leave them out, and they may 
later on wish to play their part in governing Ireland. Bring them 
in by compulsion, and, even if they do not offer any overt 
resistance, they will be a permanent source of trouble and dis- 
affection to the new order of things. 

The force of these reasons is not invalidated by the plea that 
the dangers which terrify the Ulster Protestants have no existence 
outside their own imaginations. Imaginary dangers may be just 
as alarming as real ones, and if the fears they create threaten 
to have grave consequences it is equally the legislator’s business 
to lay them to rest. This is admitted by most Liberals, but 
usually with the condition that no part of Ireland must be with- 
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drawn from the control of the Irish Parliament. Unfortunately 
it is this very control that Ulster is afraid of. Consequently 
it is hard to see how a compromise which keeps them within 
the four corners of the present Bill can be made worth their 
having. No doubt, if to leave the Protestant counties in the 
Union is impossible there is no more to be said. But in that 
case the impossibility should be a matter of absolute demonstra- 
tion, not the mere excuse of men who do not want to be at the 
trouble of bringing it about. The reasons usually offered to prove 
that exclusion is out of the question are that a nation cannot 
be divided; and that, even if such a severance were possible, 
the administrative inconvenience would be fatal to its success. 

The answer to the first of these objections is that Ireland 
is not one nation, but two. I cannot state this better than in 
the words of ‘ Pacificus ’ in The Times : 

There are two nations in Ireland, and the vividness of their national 
memories is the tragedy of Ireland. You cannot put one of these two 
nations against its will into the power of the other. The melancholy history 
of Ireland, down to the Union, is mainly the history of the failure of such 
attempts. The attempt of the last of the Stuart Kings to put the Pro- 
testants under the heel of the Catholics, the North under the heel of the 
South, was a brief and bloody episode; the end of it was failure. The 
attempt of the eighteenth-century statesmen to keep the Catholics, like 
the toad, under the harrow of Protestantism was a protracted agony. The 


end of it likewise was failure. . . . During the whole story, down to the 
present moment, the one thing constant throughout has been the existence 
of these two nations in Ireland. . . . The aim of sound statesmanship is 


to draw them together, for their animosity is a source of danger not only 
to themselves but to the Empire. So much we may all admit; but we 
have also to admit with sorrow that, so far, this aim has not been reached. 
The present Bill will not draw them together; indeed, there can be no 
question that the menace of it has put them further asunder than they 
have been during many years past. 


This was written in May 1912, and the truth of the last 
sentence has been abundantly established by later events. If 
Ulster was drawing apart from the rest of Ireland then, the interval 
between them is far wider now. In the nature of things the 
Union seemed the expedient of all others calculated to bring the 
two nations into harmony. It was to put an end to the long 
effort of Protestant Ireland to keep Catholic Ireland in sub- 
jection by subjecting both to a common authority, which would 
have no concern with their past quarrels and be only interested 
in making them live happily together. But the purpose of the 
Act was frustrated by the refusal of the King to consent to a 
simultaneous grant to the Catholic majority of the right to sit 
in Parliament, and when this was conceded in 1829 the Relief 
Act was accompanied by a measure of disfranchisement which 
deprived it of half its virtue. Ever since that time the Nationalist 
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agitation has been with us in various forms, and the Liberal 
Party is now making its third effort to get the demand for Home 
Rule conceded. There are probably many who while recognising 
that this has become inevitable regret, as I do, the disappearance 
of what might have been a happier settlement. They have 
dreamed of an Ireland which would find in closer incorporation 
with Great Britain a larger field of action, and play in legisla- 
tion at Westminster and in administration throughout the Empire 
a part similar to that which has long been played by Scotland. 
But Ireland is not the only country in which the passion of 
Nafionality has disregarded and destroyed what to outsiders has 
seemed a more attractive prospect, nor are Irishmen the only 
people that have preferred their own ideals to those which men 
of a different stock, and for the most part of a different religion, 
have sought to impose upon them for their good. 

The second reason for disregarding the resistance of Pro- 
testant Ulster to inclusion in the Home Rule Bill is the practical 
difficuity of leaving her out. No doubt there would be diffi- 
culties. Something of the sort is inseparable from any con- 
siderable reconstruction of boundaries. The introduction of Home 
Rule and the transfer to an Irish Parliament and an Irish exe- 
cutive of the powers and cuties now vested in the Imperial 
Parliament and the Imperial executive will need a great deal 
of adjustment. But the process will not be made any the 
easier by extending it to a particular area in which the mass 
of the people will be determined to hinder it by every means 
they can devise. I believe that the first suggestion of any 
impartial outsider would be not to attempt to make the change 
all at once. Begin, he would say, by setting up the new system 
in that part of Ireland which is anxious to have*it. The task 
‘will be far harder and the risk of failure far greater if you 
insist on at once extending it to a district which is determined 
not to live under it. At the worst to leave North-East Ulster 
out of the Bill will not involve us in civil war. Can we be 
equally sure of this if the Government, disregarding all the 
available evidence, insist on keeping North-East Ulster in the 
Bill? Race, history, religion combine to make exclusion the 
natural way of escape from a very real danger. We have only 
to realise that the smaller nation is massed together in the north- 
east of the province, that it is supreme within its own sphere, 
and that it holds Belfast, one of the largest and most prosperous 
cities in the Empire, by an overwhelming majority, to make the 
situation clear.’ A remarkable letter from ‘ An Ulsterman,’ which 
appeared in The Times of the 29th of October, notes the significant 
fact that ‘ Protestant and Industrial Ireland has gradually become 
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more and more Protestant,’ while in the rest of Ireland, with the 
exception of Dublin and the neighbourhood, the Protestant popu- 
lation ‘ not in Government employment is so small as to be prac- 
tically negligible.’ ‘ An Ulsterman ’ suggests some slight readjust- 
ments in the boundaries of the four counties which would remove 
from them certain areas in which there is a Catholic majority 
and give them in exchange certain areas of Tyrone in which 
the Protestants predominate. ‘The result would be to make the 
population of the four readjusted counties of Down, Antrim, 
Derry, and Armagh just over 1,000,000, and of these about 
250,000 would be Catholics.’ The rest of Ireland ‘ would be a 
homogeneous agricultural country of over 3,300,000 people, of 
whom all but 400,000 would be Catholics. . . . It would be 
much more populous than Norway or Wirttemberg, and not much 
less populous than Switzerland. It- would have three times as 
many people as New Zealand.’ ‘ An Ulsterman’s ’ conclusion that 
‘the Irish Catholic who thinks that such a people would be 
incapable of self-government, without the assistance of the Ulster 
Scot, is lacking in proper self-respect,’ has certainly something 
to be said for it. 

It is frequently objected on the Liberal side that too much 
has been made of the Ulster grievance. The Covenanters have 
cried out before they are hurt. They demand protection, not 
against present and visible dangers, but against problematical 
dangers, dangers, that is, which cannot appear till the Home 
Rule Act has come into operation. It is quite right that they 
should ask for additional provisions specially designed to meet 
their case, but it is childish to talk about civil war because 
they cannot have Ireland governed precisely in the way that 
suits them. That is a disadvantage with which all minorities 
have to put up. English Nonconformists did not take up arms 
against the Education Act of 1902, nor are English Churchmen 
raising a Citizen Army to prevent the Welsh Church from being 
disestablished. I answer, first, that what the Government have 
to consider is not whether an outbreak of civil war will be 
reasonable, but whether it is probable. If it is likely to happen 
it matters little whether the cause of it is real or imaginary. 
The cartridges served out to the Indian Army in 1857 were 
not greased with the fat of cattle. But the Sepoys believed 
that they were, and the Indian Mutiny was the result. To 
contemplate calmly the consequences of leaving things to take 
their course may be heroic, but it is not business. What really 
matters is that the passions now kindled in Ulster may not always 
remain under the control of Sir Edward Carson. Though 
civil war may still be far off, civil rioting is always 
at hand, and if the Catholic minority in Belfast should 
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be roughly handled the Government may have no choice 
but to employ British troops against some of the Ulster 
Covenanters. No doubt their intention will be only to 
restore order and to protect life and property. But no Cabinet 
is secure against having its intentions misunderstood, and if it 
is believed in Ulster that the Government have fired the first 
shot it will not remain long unreturned. 

To some, perhaps to many Liberals, this will seem 
an absurdly fanciful forecast. In their opinion all this 
talk about a Citizen Army and a Provisional Government 
is nothing but a stage device invented by Sir Edward Carson 
for some unknown purpose. If so, I can only say that I know 
not where to look for a parallel case—a case, that is, in which 
peers, privy councillors, great landowners, magistrates, , deputy 
lieutenants, heads of large business houses, prosperous artisans, 
well-to-do farmers—the classes who have most to lose by civil 
strife and are least likely to vapour about it—have gone so 
dangerously near rebellion. If separation is impossible there 
is nothing for it but to tell Ulster so and face the consequences. 
But a Government which elects to take this course should be 
armed with some more convincing plea than adiainistrative 
difficulties. The adjustment of boundaries, of public accounts, of 
customs duties, of postal services may give a good deal of 
trouble to the officials upon whom the work will fall, but what 
is that compared with the trouble of suppressing the armed 
resistance of a people which only asks to be left in the position 
which it has»held for over a century? It is possible moreover 
that the consequences of such action on the part of the Govern- 
ment may not be confined to Ireland. 1 was greatly impressed 
by a letter from Mr. Hyndman which appeared in The Times 
some three months back. Mr. Hyndman is a Socialist of the 
Old Guard. He has been a Home Ruler for more than a genera- 
tion. He was a member of the Irish Land League and a per- 
sonal friend of the ‘ noble and self-sacrificing ’’ Michael Davitt. 
He accepts, I believe, no form of Christian belief; at all events 
he has no sympathy with Roman Catholicism—in fact no man 
is less likely to be carried away by religious panic. Yet he 
tells us that he is constantly moving about England (in the 
furtherance, I imagine, of the Socialist propaganda) and that he 
is convinced, not only that Ulster will fight rather than put up 
with inclusion in the Home Rule Bill, but that ‘the first shot 
fired by the British Army on the citizen soldiery of Ulster will 
be the signal for such an outburst of anti-Irish and anti-Catholic 
feeling as has not been manifested here’ since 1688. I do not 
suppose that such an outburst in England would give the exe- 
cutive any serious trouble. But I do say that the embitterment 
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of religious passion which would follow from it would be in the 
highest degree injurious to the maintenance of the present good 
relations between the creeds. I quote this testimony with 
diffidence because I have no means of testing Mr. Hyndman’s 
conclusions. But, coming from a witness of his antecedents, 
this is not, I think, a warning to be despised. 

Though the Opposition leaders are not opposed to a com- 
promise, if such is to be found, which would be at least tolerable 
to both Parties, they have not given any clear indication 
of the shape which in their opinion such a settlement should 
take. They have preferred to subordinate every other considera- 
tion to the supposed necessity for an immediate General Elec- 
tion. I do not deny that in itself this is a reasonable demand. 
It is true, I think, that at the Dissolution of December 1910 the 
electorate knew—or, at all events, might have known—that, 
if they maintained Mr. Asquith in office, a Home Rule Bill of 
some kind would certainly follow. But it is equally true that 
they did not know what sort of a Home Rule Bill it would be, and 
still more true that they did not foresee that the passing of it 
would be met by armed resistance on the part of Ulster. But the 
practical objection to an immediate Dissolution is that it would 
restore the precise state of things which the Parliament Act 
was designed to abolish. The Parliament Act is really a measure 
to place the possible fickleness of the electors under a certain 
amount of restraint. They may change their minds every five 
years, but they must not do it oftener. In 1915 they may repeal 
the Home Rule Act. But, no matter how much they may dis- 
like the Bill now that they have seen it, they must allow it to 
become law, or forgo all the benefits they hoped to derive from 
subjecting the powers of the House of Lords to a time limit. 
If the Opposition could bring about a Dissolution without his 
intervention the Prime Minister would probably not be sorry. 
If the elections went in his favour his hands would be 
strengthened by a fresh ‘mandate’; if they went against him 
the burden of dealing with the Irish situation would be shifted 
to other shoulders. But that he should himself treat the 
Parliament Act as of no account is out of the question. What- 
ever may be the demerits of that measure it was forced through 
both Houses by the whole strength of the Cabinet and the 
Liberal Party. Why should Ministers cut down a tree of their 
own planting just as it is about to bear fruit? Nor is it only 
his own supporters that Mr. Asquith has to consider. There is 
no need to accept the current stories of a compact signed, sealed, 
and delivered between him and Mr. Redmond. The common 
action of Nationalists and Liberals is sufficiently explained by 
their common interests. In order to further these interests the 
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Nationalists have done what no Irish Party has done before. 
They have subordinated their independent action to the supposed 
necessities of English politics. They have steadily voted for a 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill about which their constituents care 
nothing, and for an Insurance Act which they heartily dislike. 
And now, when they are looking for some return for their con- 
sistent support, Mr. Asquith is asked to throw over the arrange- 
ment by which his Government has so signally profited, and to 
lay Home Rule again on the shelf. 

There is indeed a situation in which a step in itself so dis- 
creditable may become a positive duty. A Minister may become 
so impressed by the probable consequences of his own policy— 
consequences till now unsuspected, but at last suddenly become 
visible—that he may feel bound to sacrifice his reputation rather 
than his country. That would be a great and painful act of high 
patriotism—an act worthy to be set by the side of Peel’s sur- 
render on Catholic emancipation. Unfortunately there is no 
evidence that Mr. Asquith has yet reached this conviction. He 
is willing to listen to the case put forward on the part of Ulster, 
and to do what he can to meet it. But there is nothing in his 
speeches answering to the language of the Duke of Wellington 
in the House of Lords in 1829, no declaration that ‘if I could 
avoid by any sacrifice whatever even one month of civil war in 
the country to which I am attached, I would sacrifice my life in 
order to do it.’ Those who share the Duke of Wellington’s 
feeling on this point must not look for the defeat of the Bill 
which at this moment threatens to bring civil war. They can 
only hope to reach this end by the way of compromise. They 
may find some comfort in the reflection that a General Election 
might easily settle nothing, or even place the Opposition in a 
worse position than they are in already. There is no certainty 
trat a Dissolution would make the opinion of the country on 
Home Rule unmistakably clear. A Government may fix upon 
any issue it chooses as the one on which it desires to get an 
answer from the electors. But how is it to guard against a 
determination on their part to answer any question rather than 
this? Yet it is quite on the cards that this is what would happen 
if Parliament were dissolved this month. Ministers have earned 
a large amount of unpopularity by the Insurance Act. If they 
are in a minority in a new House of Commons, who is to know 
whether their defeat is due to their Irish policy or to their ill- 
starred passion for compulsory insurance? While this remained 
uncertain, what would the new Government know of the real 
wishes of the country in regard to Ireland? Yet frame an Irish 
policy they must. Settlement by consent would be out of the 
question, because the party with which a compromise would have 
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to be arranged would be too exasperated by defeat to listen to 
anything of the kind. 
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One clear voice would, indeed, be raised amid the confusion. 
In his pamphlet, Nationality and Home Rule, Mr. Balfour tells 
us that he looks forward to a time ‘ when Irish patriotism will 
combine with British patriotism, as Scottish patriotism com- 
bines now.’ ‘To make this vision a reality he and those who 
think with him ‘ask only for time, and not much of that.’ 
I do not deny that given the necessary conditions this is a pos- 
sible solution. I do not, of course, question the ability of Eng- 
land and Scotland to deal with a disaffected Ireland. Forty 
millions can do pretty much what they please with four millions, 
especially when they will have one of the four millions on their 
side. What I do question is the willingness of England and 
Scotland to go on governing Ireland, against the will of a majority 
of Irishmen, for anything like the necessary time. The Govern- 
ment would no doubt employ a judicious mixture of blows and 
kisses. They would go to work with a sword in one hand and an 
open purse in the other. Mr. Redmond would be told, kindly but 
firmly, that, while Ireland has it in her power to become a well- 
governed and contented province, she can never be treated as a 
nation. The assumption underlying this policy would be that, 
with the ‘ predominant partner’ still unconverted, even Nationalist 
Ireland would be convinced that Home Rule must be numbered 
among lost causes. There might be a winter or so of rioting, and 
even of boycotting and attempts at murder, but in the end the 
hard fact would be accepted, and Nationalists and Orangemen 
would alike settle down to getting all that the English Govern- 
ment could be induced to give them in the way of agricultural and 
industrial development. 

I shall not dispute the accuracy of this forecast further than 
to remark that it leaves out one very important consideration. 
What would the English democracy be doing all this time? 
The prolonged spell of Unionist government which came to an 
end in 1906 is not likely to have a successor, now that the 
democracy knows its strength. Yet if the attempt to rule 
Ireland in opposition to the wishes of the majority of Irishmen 
is to have the continuity indispensable to success it must get 
support outside the Unionist ranks, and from what quarter is that 
support to come? Little as the English people may like Home 
Rule, I doubt whether they will like the alternative to Home 
Rule any better. As soon as there had been time for the Liberal 
and Labour Parties to get their breath, the new Unionist Govern- 
ment would probably be setting to work to discover whether 
Home Rule might not smell as sweet to Nationalists, and be less 
offensive to their own followers, under another name. It is said, 
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and probably with truth, that greater prosperity and the settle-_- 
ment, at least in principle, of the land question have made the 
Trish farmers careless about Home Rule. But a discontented 
population does not usually treat the concession of one half of 
its demand as a reason for withdrawing the other half. Through- 
out the greater part of Ireland there is a remarkable revival of 
national feeling in a variety of forms, and I do not see why 
politics should prove the one field to which this revival has not 
extended. The disappearance of the older forms of agitation is 
rather calculated to arm Nationalist Irishmen with a new argu- 
ment. I can imagine their saying: ‘ We could understand your 
refusing us self-government in a period of violent crime. But why 
go on refusing it when that exceptional state of things has passed 
away? Surely, the disappearance of economic discontent and of 
the agrarian outrages which attended it shows that we are not 
the irreclaimable rebels you have been accustomed to think us. 
We are so far like yourselves that we can be quiet when we have 
got what we want. Deny us that, and we shall be again what 
we were thirty years ago. I think that this way of 
stating the question will be likely to appeal! to the ordinary 
English’ voter, and in proportion as it does so he will 
be unwilling to give a Government which disregards it a 
long shrift. In that case the Home Rule leaven will shortly 
be found working in the Unionist Party, and I doubt whether 
even Mr. Balfour will be able to stem the disintegration which 
will at once set in. The new Conservatives are quite as desirous 
of social legislation as the new Liberals. Though the contents 
of their Bills may be different, the objects of them will be much 
the same. But before their leaders can propose and carry these 
measures they must be in office, and if a condition of their 
remaining in office is the reopening of the Home Rule ques- 
tion, re-opened it will be. Then why make a grievance of its 
being re-opened after an interval instead of at once? Because 
there is no saying what may happen in that interval. There are 
many Liberals who think it silly to speak of the movement now 
going on in Ulster as bringing civil war within measurable dis- 
tance. There may be many Unionists who will use the same 
language of a possible Nationalist movement outside Ulster. 
I confess to being uneasy about both. 

These are some of the reasons which make it improbable that 
a Liberal defeat at the next election will get rid of the Irish diffi- 
culty. But the possibility of the dissolution leading to a Ministerial 
victory must not be left out of sight. If the unwillingness of the 
Unionist leaders to help on a compromise has had any part in 
bringing this about, the Ulster Covenanters will have good cause 
to think hardly of their friends in England. The claim of the 
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Protestant counties to be left out of the Bill will be as urgent 
then as it is now. They have never pretended that the discovery 
that a majority of the British electorate was in favour of Home 
Rule would weaken their determination to resist it. On the 
contrary they have uniformly declared that they will not accept 
subjection to a Roman Catholic Parliament and a Roman Catholic 
Executive on any terms short of a final defeat in the field. I do 
not envy the task of a Unionist leader who has to explain to his 
Ulster friends that his sympathy with them lasted only so long 
as he expected his party to win at the next election. 

I have not yet dealt with what many Liberals will probably 
regard as the one real obstacle to a compromise based on the 
exclusion of the four counties. It is that Mr. Redmond has 
declared that he will never consent to it. But the effect of this 
refusal upon the Government will wholly depend on their estimate 
of the Ulster movement. If they think this a mere Twelfth of 
July outburst there is no reason why they should trouble them- 
selves about a compromise, or draw back in any particular from 
what they have offered and Mr. Redmond has accepted. But if 
they can honestly tell him that they are not prepared to carry 
out, at the imminent risk of civil war, a promise which was given 
under wholly different circumstances, they will be guilty of no 
real breach of faith. Had what is now happening in Ulster been 
foreseen when the first outline of the Bill was considered between 
them, it would never have taken its present form, and for 
Mr. Asquith to force it forward in sublime disregard of all 
that is now known would be to subordinate public interests 
to an exaggerated care for his own reputation for consistency. 
A Minister’s duty to his country is superior to any that 
he can owe to his party, or to a group of politicians 
with whom he may for the time be in alliance. It is 
only natural that Mr. Redmond should dislike a compromise 
of this kind. It stamps the victory of that Home Rule to 
gain which he has given his life with an apparent incompleteness. 
Tn leaving out the most characteristic part of Ulster it leaves out 
what, though a different Ireland from the rest of the island, is 
still an Ireland in its unlikeness to any other country. Had 
Ulster accepted Home Rule willingly she would have furnished 
a valuable check on the extreme section of his own party. 
But as things are, I doubt whether, in his heart, Mr. Redmond 
will regret being spared the presence of a minority which would 
either paralyse all business, or drive the majority into repro- 
ducing at Dublin the procedure which at Westminster has at 
times left of effective discussion little more than the name. And 
if he rejects the compromise on this ground what can he do? He 
can command the Nationalist Party to vote against the third 
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reading of the amended Bill, but will they all answer to the 
summons? Will the whole of agricultural Ireland forgo Home 
Rule altogether rather than accept it with industrial Ulster left 
out? And if he succeeds in throwing out the Bill, what will be 
the effect on his own position? He will have wrecked by his 
personal act what promised to be the success of his career. He 
will have to start a new agitation—an agitation in which those 
who take part in it may prefer to work for new ends by new 
methods, and to fix their hopes on a younger leader. And if he 
risks all this and the Bill is passed over his head, the net result 
of his life’s labour may only be to make Mr. O’Brien the first 
Irish Prime Minister. I say nothing as to the financial side of 
the compromise, because if the Nationalists consent to it to 
please their English allies they will have an undoubted claim to 
have any loss in the way of revenue made good tothem. Even 
the most limited civil war in Ulster would cost more in money, 
and immeasurably more in reputation, than any addition to the 
Imperial contribution consequent on the retention of Belfast in 
the Union. 

It is well that the informal negotiations which are indis- 
pensable if there is to be any settlement of the Ulster trouble 
have been opened some weeks before the meeting of Parliament. 
It is only in an interval of quiet and privacy that they are likely 
to come to any useful result. That there should be as few as 
possible taking part in them is another point of importance, but, 
however restricted the number may be, it should include Mr. 
Redmond and Sir Edward Carson. And if I could choose the 
question which the Prime Minister and the Leader of the 
Opposition should ask themselves as they enter the conference 
room, it would be, for the one, ‘ How am I going to govern Ulster 
with the present Bill?’ ; and for the other, ‘How am I going to 


govern Ireland without it?’ 
D. C. LATHBURY. 
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GERMANY AND ALSACE-LORRAINE 


WHENEVER the question of Alsace-Lorraine has come under 
discussion of recent years, more especially in the English 
newspapers and reviews, the German Press (and, we are also 
told, the Imperial German Government) has resented the 
discussion somewhat acutely. Count Reventlow is usually the 
spokesman on these occasions, and by his private letters and 
public remonstrances has made it quite clear that it is considered 
in the highest circles in Germany that a discussion of the Alsace- 
Lorraine question is entirely out of place in the British Press, 
is, in fact, impertinent and not favourable towards the good 
relations between Britain and Germany. These remarks are 
even made when an English writer has leaned very much towards 
Germany in his view of the question, but perhaps at the same 
time has ventured to suggest that there were some imperfections 
in the existing régime, the virtually ‘ Prussian’ régime which 
still governs the Reichsland of the ceded provinces. 

Now in all frankness I hold such an attitude to be absurd 
and unreasonable. The affairs of Alsace-Lorraine interest Great 
Britain only less than they interest France, Luxemburg, and 
Belgium ; for on the eventual solution of the national and regional 
status of the Western Rhine basin depend the peace and 
prosperity of the Old World, and especially of Western Europe. 
We have long since got past the stage in national development 
when the internal affairs of one empire, kingdom, or petty state 
were exclusively the affairs of that region, outside the area of 
legitimate discussion or remonstrance in other countries. This 
policy of water-tight compartments is one which it is impossible 
to maintain, since in the warp and woof of human affairs one 
nation is as much concerned with the affairs of another as with 
what goes on inside its own frontiers. Most of all is this the 
case with the British Empire, and the United Kingdom in 
particular. The United Kingdom cannot afford to disregard the 
misgovernment of China, the dissatisfaction of Japan, the 
ferment in Mexico, the shocking maltreatment of its Amerindian 
indigenes by the Peruvian Government, the spread of alcoholism 
in North Africa, the introduction of modern weapons of precision 
and their cartridges by French traders into East Africa or 
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Eastern Arabia, the unrest in Finland, the fortification of the 
Scheldt, monarchical intrigues in Portugal, the spread of sleeping- 
sickness in Angola, and the lynching of negroes in the United 
States. In one way or another all these and every other notable 
event or movement or catastrophe in foreign countries affect the 
well-being of Great Britain and Ireland in its trade, its industries, 
its sensibilities, its imitativeness, or in the complex interests of 
the vast dominions under the British Crown. 

Similarly, Germany is quite right to take a vivid interest in 
the Irish problem (as is the United States), to discuss this in 
all its aspects in the German Press, to warn, encourage, advise, 
or censure the British Government of the day for its treatment 
or neglect of the needs of Ireland. Even more were the Germans 
right—and the French likewise—from ten to twenty years ago, 
when they discussed the British administration of India, and, 
while often rendering justice to the colossally magnificent work 
we had achieved there in more than a hundred years of direct 
rule, pointed out the defects in the system of the Indian Empire 
or the British attitude towards the natives of the Indian penin- 
sula and its dependencies. Because a mutinous, dissatisfied, 
clamorous India is in no way desired by German traders, who wish 
for no interruption to their growing and prosperous commerce 
with that vast region of Southern Asia; while France, in her 
turn, is likely to feel the contre-coup of Indian dissatisfaction 
in her adjoining territories of Indo-China. Again, the Portuguese 
Government should keep itself well informed concerning the 
British administration of the West Indies and Guiana, in order 
to be sure that the numerous Portuguese settlers in those regions 
receive fair treatment at the hands of the local authorities. 
France or Austria may be anxious as to the spread of feminism 
in British politics and the treatment of the woman question by 
the British Cabinet of the day, because whatever turn this great 
cause may take in British home politics, an example may be 
set or a case stated which must have logical results in other 
civilised countries. In short, we are as much entitled to discuss 
the affairs of Alsace-Lorraine as Germany and all other Powers 
are entitled to review and to comment on the vicissitudes of 
the internal administration of the British Islands or of the British 
Empire. 

The British-German Friendship Society’ has just issued a 
résumé of articles that have appeared recently in the German 
Press on Anglo-German relations. These make particularly 
interesting reading at the present moment, though they were 
compiled before the agitation in Alsace and contain no reference 
to that problem. But they reveal to us that even amongst what 
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we should term reasonable Germans the views as to the extent 
of German expansion still remain enormous and out of all 
proportion to German resources in men and money, out of all 
relation with feasibility, right, and wrong.? Moreover, those of 
us who have read to any extent within the last three years 
current German literature dealing with the ‘ Zukunft’ are aware 
that (even though it may now be kept in abeyance for prudential 
motives) there is still a section of pan-Germanist ambitions which 
forecasts the more complete Germanisation of Luxemburg and 
a German control over Belgium. Holland would be surrounded, 
and if it did not interfere would be left to stew in its own juice. 
But the subordination of the Belgian Kingdom would bring 
Imperial Germany once again to a sea-coast at the mouth of the 
English Channel. The German Empire considers itself in 
many ways the spiritual successor of that extinct Holy Roman 
Empire which actually or nominally included Belgium within 
its territories down to the close of the eighteenth century. That 
section of the German futurists which would prefer to any degres 
of colonial expansion the conquest of Belgium still wields great 
influence in the highest quarters, and avails in the councils of 
the State to crush out of sight the one possible and reasonable 
solution of the Alsace-Lorraine question: the retrocession of 
Metz and French Lorraine to France. Such a party argues 
rightly that the regaining of Metz by France would put that 
Power in a position, strategically, to render impossible the 
Germanisation of Luxemburg and the advance on Belgium, and 
its members say (according to common report): ‘Give us but 
time and we will completely Prussianise the ceded provinces, 
keep France at bay, wear out England, and instal ourselves as 
controllers of the Belgian coast. We shall thus become a 
Western Power and a maritime nation at least as great as 
England ; and from that will flow all the further colonies we can 
desire.’ 

Fortunately for the peace of the world, there is a much 
more reasonable German party (I do not refer to the Socialists, 
who are unreasonable in their pretended contempt for all colonial 
expansion) which realises the futility of embarking on such a 

igantic struggle—the impossibility of victory, one might say, 
since France still controls the money-market of the world, and 
France and England, driven by such a form of German expansion 
as the acquisition of Belgium, would be indissolubly united and 
present a force, in means as well as in men and ships, that 
Germany with the Slavs on her flank would find it impossible to 
overcome. ‘Let us, therefore,’ say these more reasonable 
people (though it is literally ‘say,’ for the German Press is still 


? For instance, it is proposed that the Powers of the Entente should hand 
over Abyssinia for German colonisation. 
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too much controlled from headquarters or too blindly patriotic to 
admit such sentiments in its columns), ‘take advantage of our 
growing understanding with Britain and make our commercial 
and administrative expansion south-eastwards in the direction 
of Asia Minor and the Persian Gulf, and, in addition to that, 
secure as large a colonial empire as we can in Africa. We want 
regions under our own control which produce some of the first needs 
of industrial nations—mineral-oil, coal, precious stones, gold, tin, 
haematite iron, aluminium, palm-oil, rubber, cotton, and so 
forth. This policy, together with a pact with the greatest Free 
Trade empire in the world, will assure us quite a sufficient. future 
ior the German-speaking peoples.’ 

‘If we look much farther ahead than this,’ said a German 
merchant of Hamburg to me the other day—a man whose busi- 
ness connects him with all the important countries of the world— 
‘we shall find ourselves up against some cosmic influence, some 
return of the Glacial period, or perhaps a millennium which will 
render German militarism ridiculous.’ 

Men who hold reasonable views of this description—mostly, 
but not entirely, outside the Kingdom of Prussia—would favour 
the following solution of the Alsace-Lorraine question. . They 
would retrocede the small area of French-speaking Lorraine— 
not more than 450 square miles, including Metz and the 
line of the Seille River—to France, in return for further con- 
cessions on the part of France in Congoland.* They would for 
ever shut out from German scope any idea of a German Luxem- 


* France, indeed, could afford to surrender all Gaboon, with the exception 
of the coaling station of Libreville, and all French Congo west of the lower 
Mubangi, in return for the cession of Metz, with all that it would imply. 
The long-standing sore between the two great countries would be healed. No 
longer as the tourist entered the magnificent Place de la Concorde would he see 
among the statues dedicated to the great towns of France that of Strassburg 
craped, and hidden with memorial wreaths. These sentimental fripperies 
would be removed ; a few strokes of the sculptor’s chisel would turn the female 
personification of Strassburg into the emblem of Metz, and Metz would take 
her place among the great cities of France. The French, relieved for an 
indefinite period of all further dread of German invasion of their territory or 
aggression on the covering state of Belgium, would be able to expend their 
national treasure, not on futile armaments, but on the Trans-Saharan Railway. 
In this region, I venture to predict, France will find an area of unsuspected 
wealth in petroleum, phosphates, nitrates, gold, coal, and precious stones, 
while the Trans-Saharan Railway would not only be the chief means of making 
and working these discoveries, but would constitute France the patroness of all 
the great overland routes to the heart of Africa. The commercial and intellectual 
future of France lies to the south, not to the east. It is, however, the German 
menace in that coign of vantage of which Metz is the centre which paralyses 
French oversea enterprise and warps the plans of France for national regenera- 
tion. On the other hand, the antagonising of France for this miserable 
question of Metz, and all the threats that Metz contains, equally checks the 
economic development of Germany. On the question of Metz may be said to 
depend the immediate welfare of Western and Central Europe. 
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burg or a German Belgium, though they would make it perfectly 
clear that neither of those countries was to come within the 
French frontier, or to be unduly subjected to British influence. 
But they would expect in return that France should cease all 
further anti-German intrigues at Constantinople either for her 
own account or on behalf of Russia; and that, so far as Britain 
or France was concerned, Germany should be left to settle with 
Russia for her due share of influence over the Turkish Empire, 
without, if she had to fight Russia diplomatically or in warfare, 
finding herself attacked by France or Britain in the rear ; always, 
however, agreeing to some plan of fair treatment for Russian 
interests which could not be overlooked, and not impinging on a 
French Syria or an independent Palestine and Arabia. Having 
thus settled—it is to be hoped for ever—the rivalry and enmity 
between France and Germany, these entirely ‘German’ 
Germans would settle the administration of Lorraine and Alsace 
by recognising the incongruity of binding up the two provinces 
together into a single State. They would add German Lorraine 
to the kindred Rhine Provinces which are gathered about 
Cologne, and invite the Grand-Duke of Baden to take up the 
administration of Alsace; thus preparing the way for uniting 
that region with Baden into one substantial kingdom of the 
Upper Rhine. As it is, Alsace and Baden are composed of much 
the same racial elements, and share the same Alemannisch 
dialect. But all patriotic Germans, even the most liberal- 
minded, would be united in opposing tooth and nail, in a life 
and death struggle, any retrocession of German Lorraine and 
German-speaking Alsace to France; or arcording an inde- 
pendence or a complete autonomy to those provinces, which would 
result perhaps in their leaning towards the French-speaking 
peoples of France and Belgium. 

There are still French publicists unreasonable enough to 
imagine that England and Russia are with them in preparing 
for an eventual war with Germany on behalf of the ceded 
provinces. The direction of the Matin, for example, seems still 
to think that by making the most of well-founded, and still more 
of apocryphal, grievances on the part of the Alsatians and the 
people of French-speaking Lorraine, they will rouse the rest of 
the world into making common cause with France in demanding 
a revision of the Treaty of Frankfort. I do not say that such 
an event might not have come about if, over some African or 
Turkish question which profoundly affected the interests of 
Great Britain or Russia, war had broken out in 1909, 1910, 1911, 
between the Powers of the Entente and of the Triple Alliance. 
Had victory after such a ghastly struggle crowned the efforts of 
the former, such a satisfaction to French sentiment might have 
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been one of the conditions of peace. But Germany—it will be 
admitted by History—behaved on reflection with self-control and 
reasonableness in regard to her colonial ambitions, both when 
acting for herself and in supporting her Austrian ally. Great 
Britain would certainly have gone to war against Germany and 
on behalf of France to prevent a German landing in Morocco or 
any German settlement on the coast of North Africa, because 
such a departure would have been a most serious menace to the 
safety of the Mediterranean route or of the sea route to the Cape 
of Good Hope, besides leading in general to a tremendous con- 
vulsion in Muhammadan Africa, detrimental to our position in 
Egypt. But our people would never have allowed even the most 
influential and opinionated of Foreign Secretaries to land us in 
a war with Germany to support, in the main, the readjustment 
in French interests of the Rhine frontier. Even, I would 
venture to say, if unhappily war between Britain and Germany 
were to break out during the next few years (an increasingly 
improbable event) we should be fatuous if we staked all our 
welfare on the desire to restore German-speaking Alsace- 
Lorraine to the control of France. 

It is the language question here which as elsewhere through- 
out the world really determines the fate of a country. The 
British Empire and that of the United States must always remain 
at least semi-coalescent because of the language bond. All 
German-speaking people are thoroughly at home in Alsace- 
Lorraine (with the exception of Metz and the district round it). 
Not only the language but the main features of the culture are 
German. Yet in the ultimate settlement of this vexatious 
question local feeling must. be taken to the fullest degree into 
consideration. What is the local feeling of these two provinces, 
what is their history in regard to the rest of Germany? Both 
Alsace and Lorraine were thoroughly Romanised provinces in- 
habited by people speaking Keltic languages.. In the break up 
of the Roman Empire many races crossed the Rhine and ravaged 
Alsatia, leaving behind a residuum of their types. But by the 
ninth century Alsace had been definitely settled by Germans 
of Alemannic stock (such as had colonised much of Baden, 
Bavaria, and Northern Switzerland), and Lorraine by the 
Franks and Franconians. The Vosges or Wasigen Mountains 
had become the borderland between the Romance-speaking and 
the German-speaking peoples, and the two separate kingdoms 
or empires of France and Germany had been founded. Metz, 
however, and the district round it, no matter though it may 
have remained under the rule of the German King, was, and has 
always been, French in language and sympathies. The rest of 
Alsace-Lorraine became a series of German duchies dotted over 
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with free towns chartered by the Emperor, one of which, 
Mihlhausen, became virtually an outlying member of the Swiss 
Confederation until the close of the eighteenth century. 
Alsace, however, was such an uncertain fief of the Holy Roman 
Empire, such a harried borderland between France and Germany, 
that its name—Alsatia—has become a synonym for disorderly 
independence. By the close of the sixteenth century Metz and 
all French-speaking Lorraine had become definitely part of the 
French kingdom, and at the end of the next hundred years 
(1697) German Lorraine and Alsace were likewise under French 
dominion, and remained so till 1871. 

Yet in the architecture of their towns, in mode of life, in 
language, and even in matters of religion, Alsace-Lorraine has 
retained far more affinities with the German people than with 
the French, and those affinities have been most notably 
strengthened since the annexation. The German Empire may 
have introduced a disagreeable Prussian tone into the police, and 
the ordering of the army of occupation, but in other respects 
it has been a splendid administrator of these provinces. Their 
prosperity, their commercial output, the population of their 
towns, have gone up by leaps and bounds, canals have been cut, 
@ magnificent railway system developed, churches restored, 
sanitation made thoroughly efficient, education likewise (when 
the Germans took possession of the ceded provinces they were 
in a very ignorant condition, education not being compulsory, 
and the Roman Catholic Church having succeeded in stunting the 
more enlightened aspects of local Protestantism). Real religious 
liberty also may be said to have been established by German 
authority; and far from this being to the detriment of the 
Roman Church, the latter has never been so prosperous in num- 
ber of adherents, in good works, and modernity of outlook, as 
since the annexation. Some of the most enlightened men in 
Alsace-Lorraine are Catholic priests who play a considerable 
part in public life. One has only to visit the cathedrals of 
Strassburg and Metz and all the other great churches of this 
singularly beautiful and interesting region to realise the strength 
of religion at the present day in the ceded provinces. Indeed, 
it was until quite recently the development of religious feeling 
which worked on the German side and against French influence ; 
for the Roman Catholics and even the Protestants of Alsace- 
Lorraine resented deeply the irreligious tone and _ iconoclast 
measures of all French administrations between 1875 and 1911.‘ 

* Far be it from me to associate myself with such criticisms of the French 
Government. It was probably acting in the best interests of the rising genera- 
tion in France in making its far-reaching reforms in the matter of the bad 
side of religious influence. The revelations of the Dreyfus case were a 
sufficient justification. 
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It is only since the slight revirement of the French outlook in 
this direction that France has had any recovery of sympathy 
amongst German-speaking Catholics and Protestants in the 
Reichsland. 

If a plébiscite were called for at the present day, absolutely 
uncontrolled by Government officials, it would probably be found 
that there was an overwhelming majority of votes in Alsace- 
Lorraine for inclusion within the German Empire. The native 
inhabitants of French-speaking Lorraine would vote to a man 
and woman on behalf of re-incorporation with France, but, as I 
have pointed out, that is only a region of about 450 square miles. 
But I doubt if public opinion in the Reichsland would continue 
to favour the administrative association of Lorraine with Alsace. 
The two regions are quite distinct in dialect, and even in the 
trend of business affairs. German Lorraine would probably 
prefer a close connexion with the Lower Rhine Provinces, the 
region of which Cologne is the centre. Alsace, on the other 
hand, would like to be united with the Grand-Duchy of Baden 
on the other side of the Rhine. At the present time a tramway 
—and a most excellent tramway at that—takes you from the 
railway station at Strassburg, across the Rhine Bridge, to the 
middle of the little town of Kehl in the Grand-Duchy of Baden, 
and there is a constant coming and going over this or other 
Rhine bridges or ferries between Baden and Alsace. The Grand- 
Duchy of Baden is in some respects the most liberal Govern- 
ment of all the German States. It was here, in fact, that 
German Liberalism first saw the light, growing up from seeds 
planted by the French revolutionaries. Baden and Wirttem- 
berg, and perhaps the Republic of Hamburg, are the happiest 
and best governed of all the States of Germany. All three are 
going ahead tremendously in the development of the arts (a fact 
to which their innumerable art galleries, furniture factories, and 
museums of the most modern type, are a testimony). The 
sciences stand on a high pinnacle, the amenities of life are 
nowhere more perfectly developed. The towns of Baden and 
Wiirttemberg are almost cosmopolitan now, owing to the large 
colonies of well-to-do foreigners whom they attract as residents. 
Remove the disagreeable type of Prussian from the bureaucracy 
and the army of Alsace, and replace it by Alsatians and 
Badeners, and there will be an end, once and for all, to any 
further agitations in this beautiful section of the Rhine Valley. 
Perhaps some of these removed Prussians may be found billets 
in Lorraine, which, owing to its close business connexions with 
Cologne, better understands the Prussian nature and the 
worth of Prussia. 

For no true German can afford to be ungrateful to Prussia. 
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This region has the defects of its qualities. It contains a con- 
siderable residue of the wonderful Gothic race, one of the first 
of the world’s peoples in physique and brain capacity, but like 
the English, who are also very Gothic, excessively arrogant and 
conscious of its innate superiority. Just as the Gothic English 
and Lowland Scots are disliked by the Keltiberian Irish and 
Welsh, so are the fair-haired, dark blue-eyed, military-minded 
Prussians-——the descendants of the Gothic, re-conquerors of 
northern Slavdom—detested in Southern Bavaria, Wiirttemberg, 
Baden, Alsace, and Switzerland. But these remarks are not 
intended to mislead anyone into supposing that if an attempt 
were made to wrest Alsace-Lorraine from the Confederation of 
German peoples at the present day, in order to attach these 
provinces to France, the bulk of the Lorrainers and Alsatians 
would not be found fighting on the side of their Prussian com- 
rades : because already they are dreaming of the splendid future 
which is awaiting a well-governed German Empire, the Empire 
of the German-speaking peoples.* The danger to German 
interests which might arise from the continued Prussianising of 
Alsace would be the development of a desire for autonomy and 
defence of that autonomy, an attempt of Alsace-Lorraine to ally 
itself with Switzerland, Luxemburg, Belgium, and Holland, in a 
new Burgundian league which should maintain independence 
of local self-government alike against the Romance peoples on 
the west and a too-disagreeably-Prussianised Germany on the 
east. 

In fact, the hope of far-sighted Germans now lies in the 
direction of a de-Prussianised Germany: a confederation of 
German-speaking kingdoms, duchies, and republics, with Berlin 
as its capital and the Hohenzollerns as its emperors and princes ; 
but with Prussian absolutism kept in check and equal oppor- 
tunities for distinction offered to all Germans irrespective of their 
place of origin or their racial affinities. 

H. H. Jounston. 


5 By German I mean Hoch-Deutsch and Platt-Deutsch. not Frisian and 
Flemin 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR OF 1870 
AND THE COMMUNE’ 


In the middle of July 1870, when war between France and Ger- 
many, (brought about by Bismarck under circumstances which he 
himself explained to me in September 1889, when I was at Fried- 
richsruh on my visit to the Chancellor,) was probable, but not 
actually declared, I think, or only just declared, I left London for 
Paris on a Saturday morning, left Paris for Strasbourg on the 
Saturday evening, visited also Metz upon the Monday, and saw 
the Imperial Guard at Nancy. I was back again in London in 
about four days. Within three and a half weeks I was-at Nancy 
with the Prussians, in company with my friends Auberon Herbert 
(physically brave, and politically the bravest, though not politi- 
cally the strongest, man of our times) and Winterbotham, after- 
wards Under-Secretary of State for the Home Department, and 
a man of eloquence, whose early death is still deplored by those 
who knew him. 

I joined the ambulances of the Crown Prince of Prussia’s 
army. We took letters from Count von Bernstorf, the Russian 
Ambassador, and following up the German armies through the 
Bavarian Palatinate, a journey during which we were arrested 
and marched to Kaiserslautern to the King’s headquarters by 
Bavarian gendarmes, as French spies, we were enrolled under 
the Prussian Knights of St. John at Sulz by Count Goertz, and 
received billets from that time, although we used to pay for all 
we had at every place. At Wissembourg and at Sulz we were 
sent to the inn, and at Lunéville I was planted on an iron- 


? This account of events witnessed in France during the years 1870 and 
1871 forms part of a great body of material entrusted to me under the will of 
Sir Charles Dilke. It has seemed possible that in the Life and Memoirs which 
are now in process of preparation this particular record may need to be 
abridged; and I have therefore determined to give it publication in advance 
as @ separate and continuous whole. Sir Charles Dilke at the time of the 
Franco-German War was still a young Member of Parliament, having been 
elected for Chelsea in November 1868, at the age of twenty-five; but his first 
book, Greater Britain, had brought him a wide celebrity, and his acquaintance 
with foreign affairs and with personages of European note was already far- 
reaching.—Gertrupe M. TucKwéLL. 
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monger, but we were divided. At Nancy only, being fixed on a 
legitimist baron, I was not allowed to pay for what I had, but I 
was put with him by his wish, by his friend the Mayor, as he 
would not have real Prussians. He made things so unpleasant 
for my companion, Count Béthmer—though, unlike his brother, 
the Count was a non-combatant—that this Knight of St. John had 
to go elsewhere. Auberon and Winterbotham were also put else- 
where at Nancy. At Sarrebourg and Pont-i-Mousson I forget 
with whom we were, but we were together and were nearly 
starved. We marched with the Poseners, or Fifth Army Corps, 
through Froeschwiller and Reichshoffen; went off the road to 
Saverne to witness the bombardment of Phalsbourg ; joined again 
at Sarrebourg; marched by Lunéville, and from Nancy were 
sent to Pont-a-Mousson during the battles before Metz. 

The first thing that struck us much during this portion of 
the war was that the grandest of the early victories in this 
so-called war of races, the battle of Wérth, was won and lost in 
the centre of the position by pure Poles and native Algerians. 
Poseners were arrayed against Turcos, and both fought well, 
while hardly a German or a Frenchman was in sight. On the 
field of Wérth I noted that the Poseners had all many cartridges 
as well as their Polish hymn-books with them, but the Turcos 
were as short of cartridges as of hymn-books. Wanting a French 
cartridge, I was unable to find one in the pouches of the dead, 
while of German cartridges I had at once as many dozens as 
I pleased. I fancy, however, that it would not be safe to con- 
clude, from the fact that the French had fired away their 
ammunition, that they fired carelessly becauss too fast; for the 
Germans, vastly outnumbering the French (who ought not to 
have fought a battle, but rather should have fallen back), had 
probably opposed at different portions of the day different corps 
to the same French regiments, who had not been relieved. After 
this battle all was lost to the French cause. The scattered 
French spread terror where they went, and, while the railway 
might have been wholly destroyed by the simple plan of blowing 
up some tunnels, only bridges were blown up, which in the 
course of a few days were, of course, replaced even where they 
were not in a few hours easily repaired. 

I was glad to have seen the beginning of the invasion. At 
no other time could I have gained a real knowledge of that which 
every politician ought to know—the working of the transport 
system of a modern army. We were the smaller of the two 
invading forces, yet we needed a stream of carts the whole way 
to Nancy from Bingen upon the Rhine, perpetually moving day 
and night. The French compared the swarming in of Germany 
to the invasions of the Huns. 
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My letters to my grandmother’ (by the military field post) 
were not numerous. My first states that we are much elated 
at the victory of Wissembourg ; while the second is as follows : 

‘I write on paper left by the French in the Palace of Justice. 
They seem to have fled in haste, for . . . the judges’ pen-and- 
ink portraits of one another still adorn the blotting-paper. This 
place is in much confusion. . . . When, by straining, and a good 
deal of pressure upon the members of the old French municipal 
council, a regiment is housed, in comes another with a demand 
for food and lodging for six hundred horses and four hundred 
men; then a Prussian infantry regiment two thousand strong, 
and so on all night. . . . We are leaving as members of the 
Prussian Order of St. John for the Bavarian camp. The whole 
series of French telegrams up to the 30th of July are still posted 
here on the Sous-Préfecture, inside which is confined Baron 
de Rosen, Colonel of the 2nd Cuirassiers of the French Guard.’ 
I go on to say that the ‘town commandant is an English 
volunteer and lives in London when at home... . He is a 
most accomplished man.’ He was accomplished enough, but 
he was a lunatic; and there is no more singular episode in the 
war than the fact that an unauthorised lunatic should have 
appointed himself to the command of an important depét and 
been recognised for at least a week as commandant by all the 
authorities. The fact was that no regiment was stopping many 
hours in the town, and that each colonel, finding a particular 
person established there, although he may have thought him 
a@ curious commandant, never thought of questioning his 
authority. 

One of my letters appeared in the Daily News. It was 
dated the 15th of August, and prophesied the complete destruc- 
tion of the French armies ; and it contained a somewhat amusing 
paragraph : ‘In our march last night we came into a part of 
the country unoccupied by either army. We were twice driven 
from villages by the mayors, who seemed at their wits’ ends 
in the mazes of international law. One said to us “‘ This 
town is not Prussian. It is French; and martial law is pro- 
claimed in this part of France. Accordingly, I must tell you 
that you need a French military safe conduct. If you stop here 
without it, I must arrest you and send you”’ (he thought for 
a while) ‘‘to the Prussian commandant at Sarrebourg.’’’ At 
Nancy I saw the Crown =z, Dr. Russell of The Times, Mr. 
Hilary Skinner of the Daily News, and Mr. Landells of the 
Illustrated London News, who afterwards died of rheumatism 


2 Mrs. Chatfield, who after her daughter’s death kept house at 76 Sloane 
Street for her son-in-law, Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, first holder of the baronetcy. 
—G. M. T. 
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caused by exposure in the war. Lord Ronald Gower was there 
on the same day, but was sent away, as his presence with 
Dr. Russell as a guest was unauthorised. 

Among our adventures, in addition to our arrest near 
Kreuznach and to our obtaining passes from the maniac com- 
mandant, was the adventure of our being lost in the Vosges 
and nearly coming to be murdered by some French peasants, 
who in the night tried to force their way into the village school 
in which we had barricaded ourselves. Another adventure was 
our being nearly starved at Pont-i-Mousson, where at last we 
managed to buy a bit of the King of Prussia’s lunch, at the 
kitchen of the inn on the market-place at which it was being 
cooked, in order to be placed in a four-in-hand brake. While 
we were ravenously gorging ourselves upon it, a man burst into 
the room and suddenly exclaimed ‘Winterbotham!’ It was 
Sir Henry Havelock, who was hiding in the place, being absent 
without leave from the Horse Guards, where he was, I think, 
an Assistant Quartermaster-General. He had made friends with 
the Russian military attaché, to whom Bismarck had lent his 
maps, and we thus saw them and learned much. It was on 
the same day that Bismarck himself was nearly starved. The 
first part of the story had appeared in print, and I asked him 
about it when I was staying with him in September 1889. He 
told me that he had with him at his lodging the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburg and General Sheridan, the American cavalry officer. 
Bismarck had gone out to forage, and had succeeded in finding 
five eggs, for which he had paid a dollar each. He then said to 
himself, If I take home five I must give two to the Grand Duke 
and two to Sheridan, and I shall have but one. ‘I ate,’ he said, 
‘two upon the spot and took home three, so that the Grand Duke 
had one and Sheridan had one, and there was one for me. 
Sheridan died ; he never knew—but I told the Grand Duke, and 
he forgave me.’ 

Writing on the day of Gravelotte to my grandmother, I said 
‘I have no notion how I shall get back. . . . Perhaps I shall 
come from Paris when we take it, as I suppose we shall do in 
a week or two’; such was the impression made on me by the 
rapidity of the early successes of the Germans. My feelings 
soon changed. Winterbotham continued to be very German, 
but Herbert and I began to wish to desert when we saw how 
overbearing success had made the Prussians, and how deter- 
mined they were to push their successes to a point at which 
France would have been made impotent in Europe. Herbert 
had served against the Prussians in a former war—that with 
Denmark—where he had shown great courage in carrying in the 
wounded under heavy fire before the lines of Duppel, and had 
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obtained the Order of the Dannebrog. When I asked old 
Colonel Lindam about him (an old friend of my grandmother, 
who had been on the English side at Waterloo and had been 
left for dead, but who was flourishing in perennial youth sixty 
years after Waterloo Day) he said ‘Herbert! Ah! yes, de 
ledder man.’ ‘How?’ said I. ‘Vy, ve call him de ledder 
man because he was all ledder.’ I asked Herbert about this, 
and he told me that he used to wear a leather coat at Duppel. 

During the week which followed Gravelotte I saw much of 
Gustav Freytag, the celebrated Prussian writer and politician, 
who was the guest of the Crown Prince. This ‘ Liberal,’ who 
had the bad taste to wear the Legion of Honour in conquered 
France, was odious in his patriotic exultation. 

Bringing back with me nothing but a couple of soldiers’ 
books from the field of Wérth, and the pen of the Procureur- 
Impérial of Wissembourg, which still hangs outside my room, 
I got myself sent to Heidelberg in charge of a train full of 
wounded French officers of Canrobert’s division, wounded at the 
battle of Mars la Tour on the 16th of August, but not picked 
up until after Gravelotte on the 18th of August. It was the 
first train back; and, as there was no signal system and we had 
to keep a look-out ahead, it took me two days to reach the 
German frontier. We halted for the night at Bischweiler, and, 
passing through Hagenau, were received at the frontier of the 
Palatinate by a young man who came and spoke to every French 
officer and asked after his wounds, introducing himself at each 
compartment by saluting and saying ‘Je suis le Duc Othon 
de Baviére.’ This pleasant boy was afterwards to show the 
hereditary madness of his unhappy race. One of my prisoners 
was a Nancy man, and at that station I managed to find a boy, 
who ran to his house and brought down his old nurse with wine 
and food. It was a touching scene of a simple kind, and we 
were all the gainers by the officer’s hospitality. 

From Heidelberg and Karlsruhe, where I was examined as 
a spy, I made my way by Switzerland and Paris to London. 
Almost the moment I reached London I saw a telegram in an 
evening paper announcing Sedan. I started that evening for 
Paris, accompanying Major Byng Hall, who carried despatches 
to Lord Lyons.’ We were the first to bring the news to Calais, 
where it was not believed, and we were mobbed in the railway 
station. Old Byng Hall put his hand on his heart and assured 
the crowd upon his honour that, though he was very sorry, it was 
true. 


On the morning of the 4th of September, my birthday and 
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that of the French Republic, I was standing in Paris with Labou- 
chere, afterwards the ‘ besieged resident,’ in front of the Grand 
H6tel upon the boulevard in an attitude of expectation. We 
had not long to wait. A battalion of fat National Guards from 
the centre of Paris, shopkeepers all, marched firmly past, quietly 
grunting ‘L’abdication! L’abdication!’ They were soon 
followed by a battalion from the outskirts marching faster, and 
gaining on them to the cry of ‘ Pas d’abdication! La déchéance ! 
La déchéance!’ It was a sunny, cloudless day. The bridge 
leading to the Corps Législatif was guarded by a double line of 
mounted Gardes de Paris, but there were few troops to be seen, 
and there were indeed but very few in Paris. We stood just in 
front of the cavalry, who were perhaps partly composed of 
mounted gendarmerie of the Seine, only with their undress képis 
on instead of the tall bearskins which under the Empire that force 
wore, as did ‘The Blues’ at the accession of Queen Victoria. 
Labouchere kept on making speeches to the crowd in various 
characters—sometimes as a Marseillais, sometimes as an Alsatian, 
sometimes as an American, sometimes as an English sympathiser ; 
I in terror all the while lest the same listeners should catch him 
playing two different parts and should take us for Prussian spies. 
We kept watching the faces of the cavalry to see whether they 
were likely to fire or charge, but at last the men began one 
by one to sheath their swords and to cry ‘ Vive la République! ’ 
and the captain in command at last cried ‘ Vive la République! ’ 
too, and withdrew his men, letting the crowd swarm across the 
bridge. So fell the Second Empire, and I wished that my grand- 
father * had lived to see the day of the doom of the man he hated. 

The crowd marched across the bridge singing the Marseillaise 
in a chorus such as had never been heard before perhaps, for 
the throng was enormous. After ten minutes’ parley inside the 
Chamber, the leaders returned from it and chalked up on one 
of the great columns the names of the representatives of Paris 
declared to constitute the provisional Government, and I drew 
the moral—on a day of Revolution, always have a bit of chalk. 
The crowd demanded the addition of Rochefort’s name, and it 
was added. We then parted, one section going off to look for 
Paul de Cassagnac, who was the only man that the crowd wanted 
to kill. 

I went with the others, first to the statue of Strasbourg, which 
was decorated with flowers, and to which a sort of worship was 
paid on account of the gallant defence of the city, Labouchere 
making another speech, and then on to the Tuileries. A Turco 
detained us for some time at the gates by dancing in face of 

« Mr. C. W. Dilke, proprietor and director of the Atheneum, under whose 
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the crowd. But at last they insisted on the private gardens~ 
being thrown open, and then swept in, and we passed through 
the whole of the apartments. Privates of the National Guard 
stationed themselves as sentries in all the rooms, and not a 
thing was touched, an inscription proclaiming ‘ Death to thieves’ 
being chalked up on every wall. Precautions were necessary, 
for the police, knowing themselves to be unpopular, had dis- 
appeared. Indeed, the first proof to me in the early morning 
of the certainty of a revolution had been that on the boulevards 
the squads had passed me, relieving themselves in the usual 
way, but no squads going to take their places. The crowds were 
orderly, but the eagles, of course, were broken down, and a bit 
from the principal guard-room hangs still on the wall of my 
London study. 

The next day I wrote to my grandmother : ‘I would not have 
missed yesterday for the world. Louis Blane and other exiles 
have come over, but I fear that the great northern line will be 
cut by Wednesday, and then you will get no more news from me.’ 
I had dined with Lord Lyons on the previous evening in such 
a costume as had never till then been seen at dinner at the 
Embassy, and had listened with him to the bands playing the 
Marseillaise and ‘ Mourir pour la Patrie’; and on the morning 
of the 5th I had seen Louis Blanc. On the 6th I 
wrote that I feared that my letters would be stopped. In 
the course of the following days I visited all the forts with my 
friend Alfred Tresca, of the Arts et Métiers, who had been set 
by Government, although a civil engineer, to organise the Bastion 
powder magazines, so I saw the defences well. Alfred Tresca 
was afterwards arrested while I was in Paris under the Commune, 
in the first week in April 1871, for refusing to point out where 
his powder was. 

I did not believe in food being got in fast enough to enable 
Paris to hold out long. Knowing, as I do, that the German 
cavalry were within 100 miles of Melun for a fortnight before 
they cut the Lyons line, I consider that to have allowed the 
French its use was a great error on the part of Germany, an 
error equal to that of letting Canrobert’s army join Bazaine by 
Frouard Junction without hindrance on the 13th of August, when 
we were already in Nancy, only five miles off. Both errors turned 
out well enough, as the luck of the Germans had it; but I do 
not believe that anyone now realises the narrowness of the escape 
that the Prussians had of being crushed by Gambetta. They 
undertook too much when, with 210,000 men (at first) they set 
themselves to besiege Paris, which had in it 500,000 (though of 
bad material and no discipline), with 300,000 more French 
upon the Loire. The Germans succeeded, but I believe, with the 
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French, that if Bazaine had held out a fortnight longer they 
must have failed. 

I saw in Paris Auberon and Alan Herbert and Edmond 
Fitzmaurice, and was able to prophesy to Alan Herbert the 
spot in his street where barricade fighting would take place, 
though at that time it was by French against Prussians that 
we expected it and not by Parisians against the French Army. 
In May 1871 he wrote to his mother, old Lady Carnarvon, 
a letter which I shall quote, and told her that the federalists 
had built a barricade opposite to his window, but had removed 
it to the spot at which I had told him it must stand. An 
amusing incident occurred about the 12th of September. I was 
in the courtyard of the deserted Grand Hotel (already organised 
as a hospital, in which thousands of fever-stricken wretches 
were afterwards to die) when in rolled a little omnibus 
laden with luggage, and in it the City of London engineer and 
his wife—a couple to whom Hepworth Dixon had introduced me 
at St. Louis in 1866. 1 went up and said ‘I suppose you are 
going south.’ ‘No,’ said they ; ‘ we are going back to England.’ 
‘When?’ said I. ‘Ina few days.’ ‘How?’ ‘How?’ ‘ Well, the 
bridge at Creil is to be blown up to-day.’ ‘Good God! ’ said they ; 
and off they went in their omnibus again to the northern station, 
where they camped until they found a train to Amiens, which 
was in fact the last. 

What was done in thirteen days at Paris was wonderful. 
It is to Jules Favre and to Gambetta that France owed the 
exhaustion of the Germans by a siege in 132 days, instead of 
a collapse in ten days, and it is to them therefore that they 
nearly owed success; success which would have crowned 
Gambetta a king of men, though he had done no more than 
what, as it is, he did. I had an interview with Jules Favre 
at the Foreign Office one morning at 6 a.m. I also met Blanqui, 
afterwards too famous, at breakfast at Louis Blanc’s Restaurant 
(opposite the old Town Hall), the headquarters of the Reds. 
Naquet, the hunchback, now known for his divorce-law, was 
also there. 

On one of the last sad days before the commencement of 
the siege (Vinoy’s or) Ducrot’s army crossed Paris, and the 
30,000 men which formed it marched down the Rue Lafayette, 
across the Place de l’Opéra, and down the Rue de la Paix 
towards the south-western heights, where they afterwards ran 
away on the 19th of September. I never saw a more depressing 
sight. I stood all day, and through the evening, in the rain, 
comparing these wretched, draggled, weary, dejected men, on the 
one hand, with the French troops I had seen at Nancy six weeks 
earlier, and, on the other, with the Prussian Fifth Army Corps 
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I now knew so well. Troops, however, cannot be always judged” 
by the eye alone, for the Bavarians, who fought admirably 
throughout the war, when I saw them on the march at the 
beginning of it looked so bad that I expected daily to see the 
whole 60,000 of their two strong corps eaten up by the single 
French corps which I knew was just in front of them. 
This French corps was commanded by de Failly, who had 
commanded three years earlier a mixed Papal and French force 
against Garibaldi, at Mentone, near Monte Rotondo, and reported 
‘Les chassepots ont fait merveille.’ 

The day before I left Paris I saw a sergeant of foot 
surrounded by a crowd of roughs. He was explaining to them 
that he was an Alsatian. ‘I come from down there. They 
have eaten my cow.’ ‘Ah!’ cried the witty Paris crowd, ‘if 
they had only eaten Leboeuf!’ The Marshal was looked upon 
in Paris as the cause of the war in virtue of his influence with 
the Empress. 

On the 16th of September I parted from Louis Blanc, who 
was despondent, and to whom I was able to give no reassuring 
words, for I had seen the wonderful organisation of the Germans. 
T left by the southern station for Geneva. Thousands of packing 
cases encumbered the courts—the luggage abandoned by the 
women and children flying from Paris. At Villeneuve-St. Georges 
the French marines were drawn up in skirmishing order and 
the enemy’s cavalry were in sight. Our train was the last but 
one which passed, but we could, if stopped, have left Paris 
two days later by the Rouen line, although on the 18th the 
trains by that last line were fired at. I wrote home that 
I could not help thinking of one of the plays of Aristophanes 
in which a peasant wings his way to heaven on the back of 
a gigantic dung-beetle in order to remonstrate with God upon 
the evils which He has inflicted upon man by war, and 
finds that God is out, and that His place has been taken by 
a devil who is pounding all the powers together in a mortar. 

I went to Lyons, where the red flag was flying from the 
Town Hall, but where the feeling in favour of continuing the 
war was just as strong as in the districts of the tricolour. I 
then crossed France to Tours, where I saw M. Crémieux, a 
Jew, the representative of the Government outside Paris, 
Gambetta not having yet descended from his balloon. I visited 
the camp of the Army of the Loire, of which the organisation 
was commencing, saw Lord Lyons and Sheffield, his secretary, 
near Tours, and took despatches for them to Calais by Rouen 
and Amiens. They included the correspondence of Mme. de 
Pourtalés and Mme. de Metternich. The railways were in terrible 
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Prussians, no food. I was three days and three nights on this 
little bit of road, and slept on tables in waiting-rooms at Vierzon 
and elsewhere. Passports were strictly demanded at this time 
on leaving as well as on entering France. When I reached Calais 
I found that the boat (and, even that boat, one with no 
passengers) would leave about 4 a.M., after the arrival of mails 
by sea. The inspection of my passport could only take place, 
I was told, when the boat was starting. It was midnight, the 
gates of the town were shut, and drawbridges up, and the hotel 
at the station had been closed for lack of visitors. Watching 
my time I dropped on board the steamer from off the quay, when 
the coastguardsman’s head was turned, and finding a deck cabin 
unlocked I popped in and bolted the door, going fast asleep, 
and woke only when we were outside the harbour in the grey 
light of early morning—which shows that passport regulations 
can be evaded. All through the war Prussian spies could get 
into France with ease, without any need for false papers, by 
visiting the Savoy coast of Lake Leman as Swiss peasants. I 
was not called on to show my papers when I passed from the 
Germans to the French by way of Basle, Ouchy, and Evian. 


[Sir Charles Dilke spent the last months of the year in Russia, 
but the closing passage of his memoir goes back to France. | 


Here concludes 1870, a year which will never be forgotten 
by those of my time, the year which saw the downfall of 
the most magnificent imposture of any age—the Second Empire. 
As I noted in my diary at the time ‘It is possible that the 
Bonapartists may raise their heads again, though, if so, it is 
more likely to be under my friend Plon-Plon than under the 
Empress, an impossible woman, whom even her son would have 
to exile should he come to the throne. But the ‘‘ Sphinx ’’ who 
dominated Europe for so long is fallen, and it seems that my 
grandfather and dear old Kinglake were right, who always said 
that he had long ears and was a sorry beast after all. Now, 
Europe thinks so, except the Rothschilds and the Daily 
Telegraph. What will future ages say of the shameful story 
of the coup d’état of 1851, of the undermining of the honour 
of every officer in the French Army by promises of promotion 
for treachery to the nation, of France ruined by the denying 
of all advancement to those who had not Court favour, of 
the Morny war in Mexico—Morny, common swindler and Prime 
Minister, of Maximilian, abandoned after having been betrayed, 
of the splendour of the Guards and of the Imperial stables, of 
the plundering, of the degradation of justice, of the spying by 
everybody on everybody else, of General Fleury, master of the 
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horse, saying when the day of reckoning came ‘‘ Well, we have 
devilish well amused ourselves for twenty years all the same ’’?° 
What a sad farce the whole thing was, but how seriously 
Europe took it at the time!’ 

1871 


Immediately after my return to England in the middle of a 
winter which had already been the severest ever known in Russia, 
I again started for the scene of war. I first visited the army of 
General Faidherbe, which was gallantly fighting in the north, and 
I was present at one of the engagements near Bapaume in which 
the French took prisoners sixty sharpshooters of the Prussian 
Landwehr—splendid soldiers, towering above our little men, to 
whom it seemed incredible, whatever the odds, they should have 
surrendered. I never saw so wretched an army to look at as 
Faidherbe’s. His cavalry were but a squadron. He had one 
good regiment of foot Chasseurs and two good regiments of 
marines, and the gunners of his artillery (escaped men from 
Sedan) were excellent, and the guns were new; but he had for 
his main body some 20,000 second-skim of the National Guard, 
the cream from the north having been sent south to the Army 
of the East under Bourbaki, with whom they were driven into 
Switzerland. Ours were what schoolboys would call second 
choice. Oh, such men! And without boots, without -overcoats, 
facing arctic weather in wooden shoes and old sacks, facing the 
Prussians, too, with old muzzle-loading guns; but they fought 
well, and their leader, a man of genius, made the most of them. 
I returned two or three times to England, that is to Dover, to 
eat and buy things to carry, for I could hardly get anything at 
Lille, where, by the way, I heard Gambetta make his great 
speech. It was the finest oratorical display to which I ever 
listened, though I have heard Castelar, Bright, Gladstone, the 
Prime Minister Lord Derby, Gathorne Hardy, and Father Félix, 
often, at their very best. 

Picking up Auberon Herbert, who was on his way to Versailles 
to wait for the surrender of Paris in order to take in food to his 
brother Alan, who was serving as a doctor on the ambulance inside, 
I went to the siege of Longwy. Like all the fortresses of France 
bombarded in this war, with two exceptions, it surrendered far 
too easily. From Longwy we passed on to Montmédy, at which 
latter place we witnessed the immediate effects of a fearful railway 
accident, a collision in a tunnel between a trainful of French 
prisoners and one of recruits for the Prussian Guards. The scene 
in the darkness and smoke, with the stalwart long-bearded Land- 

5 The words were long afterwards attributed to and denied by General 
Le 16, French Ambassador at St. Petersburg, a very different person.— 
Chs. W. D. 
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webr men, who formed the garrison of the town, holding blazing 
torches of pine and pitch, and the glare from the fires of the 
upset engines, was one which would have delighted Rembrandt. 
When a rush of water, a cataract from the roof of the lately 
blown-up tunnel, suddenly occurred, adding to the horror of the 
night, the place was pandemonium. Almost the only men unhurt 
in the front carriages, which were smashed to pieces, were the 
mayors of the villages on the line, travelling compulsorily as 
hostages for the safety of the trains. The time which I gave 
to military reflections on the advantage of blowing up tunnels, as 
against the practice of destroying bridges and so forth, was spent 
by Auberon Herbert in planning schemes for European interven- 
tion on behalf of France. He went on alone to Versailles, but 
I followed him and was one of the first in Paris after the siege, 
taking in with me a large quantity of condensed milk, of which I 
made presents to my Paris friends. 

I kept clear of the agitation in London, in which Auberon 
Herbert took a leading part, for the support of France, although 
my sympathies were now with the French, but pressed forward 
the consideration of the Black Sea business, and on the meeting 
of Parliament gave notice of a resolution.‘ 

At this time my attention was exclusively turned to foreign 
affairs, and immediately after my Black Sea speech I started 
for Paris. I took with me an appointment as a Daily News 
correspondent—not that I intended to correspond, but only because 
it would explain my presence. Having been unable to leave 
London during the first days of the rising of the 18th of March, 
which developed into the Commune of Paris, I left it with my 
brother on the 2nd of April and reached Creil at night and St. 
Denis in the morning. From Creil I wrote to my grandmother 
‘We shall reach Paris in the morning. It is no use writing, and 
we shall not be able to write to you.’ 

We drove into Paris and at once went to the Hétel de Ville, 
where we found the famous Central Committee sitting. We 
obtained from some Garibaldian officers of the Staff a special pass 
to leave Paris in order to see Gustave Flourens, for whom I was 
carrying a private letter from a friend of his in London. This 
pass I had framed as a curiosity and retain. ‘The drums were 
beating through the streets all day, and great numbers of National 
Guards were under arms attempting to march upon Versailles, 
and there was heavy fighting, which we witnessed from a distance. 
We counted 160 battalions of National Guards all carrying the 

* Russia had taken advantage of the situation to denounce the Black Sea 
Treaty: extorted from her after the Crimean War by England and France. 
This action was to be considered by a Conference of the Powers, at which 


France could not be represented. Sir Charles Dilke was vehemently opposed to 
England entering any such Conference. 
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red flag, and saw altogether, as near as we could compute, almost 
110,000 men. That all Paris was in the movement at this time 
was clear, not only from this fact, but also from the following : 
That on the 26th of March between 226,000 and 227,000 electors 
voted, a full vote for Paris considering the great number of persons 
who, having left Paris before the siege, had not returned. In 
the municipal elections after the Commune, when the Conser- 
vatives had come back and made a great attempt to win, the 
total number of voters was only 186,000. I noticed at the Hétel 
de Ville that the Parisians had a great many sailors in uniform 
with them. These were sailors who had remained in Paris after 
serving there during the siege, and my pass was handed to me 
by a splendid specimen of a French tar wearing the name of the 
Richelieu on his hat. I was one of the few persons not in the 
insurrection (and these were mostly killed) who saw the pictures 
in the Hdtel de Ville so late—that is, so soon before the fire which 
destroyed them all; and I recognised old friends which I had 
known from 1855 when I was there at the great ball. Those 
who showed us from room to room were chiefly Garibaldian Poles, 
among them the Dombrowskis, one of whom was killed, and 
two of whom I afterwards befriended in London in their exile: 
The next morning we left Paris early by the Vaugirard gate, 
for no one could tell us where Flourens was engaged. We had 
followed the main line of fighting; his death occurred upon the 
other line ; but so great was the confusion of these days that we 
knew nothing of it until the 5th. We thought that to make 
for Clamart would be the surest course to bring us to the forefront 
of battle, and at 8 A.M. we were in Issy. We then heard heavy 
firing and came over the hill between forts Issy and Vanves, 
but there was a dense fog which deadened sound, and it was not 
till we were well down the hillside that we heard the crunch of 
the machine guns, when we suddenly found ourselves under a 
heavy fire from the other side. Seeing the railway embankment 
in front of us at the bottom of the hill we ran down and got 
under shelter near an arch at the corner of a park wall, which 
may perhaps have been the cemetery. Here we sat in safety 
while the bullets sang in swarms through the trees over our heads, 
while the forts cannonaded the heights and the heights bom- 
barded the forts, and while the federal regiments of the National 
Guard tried in vain to carry once more the line of hills which 
they had carried on the previous day, but had of their own accord 
at night abandoned, having no commissariat. They used in fact 
to go home to dinner. Indeed many would in the morning take 
an omnibus to the battlefield and fight and take the omnibus 
back again home to dine and sleep; a system of warfare which 
played into the hands of the experienced old soldiers, the police 
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of Paris—all ex-non-commissioned officers—and the equally well 
trained customs guards and forest guards, by whom they were 
opposed. General Vinoy, who was commanding, had, however, 
heavy work on this day, in which Duval, the general of the 
Commune, met his death within a quarter of a mile of the spot 
where we were hiding. With this day ended, indeed, the offen- 
sive operations of the Federalists against Versailles and began 
the offensive operations of the regulars against Paris. After 
sitting a long time in our corner we found ourselves starved, and 
ran up the hill by the park wall under a heavy fire to Issy and 
then walked into Paris. I have a bullet in my room which struck 
the wall between us just as we reached shelter at the top. One 
of my curiosities of the time is the official newspaper, of the 
4th of April, which was conducted of course for the insurrection, 
but which played so well at being official that it announced as 
good news the telegrams from Algeria showing that the Arab 
insurrection was being put down, although the Government which 
was putting down this insurrection was the very same Govern- 
ment which was engaged in putting down the more formidable 
insurrection in Paris, to which the journal temporarily belonged. 
‘On Wednesday, the 5th, my brother went to the fighting at 
Neuilly Bridge where the troops from Versailles were beginning 
to develop a serious attack, destined, however, to continue for 
six weeks without result, for Paris was not entered at this point. 
I, with a letter from my friend Franqueville to the Duc de Broglie, 
afterwards Prime Minister, in one pocket and a pass from the 
Insurrection in the other, left Paris at 5 A.M. by the Port Mont- 
rouge and walked by Bourg la Reine to La Croix de Berny, and 
thence by Chatenay to La Cour Roland, where I met a cavalry 
patrol of the regular forces, and then came to an infantry camp. 
Having shown my letter, my English passport, and my appoint- 
ment as a newspaper correspondent which I carried for safety, 
though I did not write, I was allowed to go on to Versailles. I 
had my passes from the Commune in the other pocket, and was 
nervous at the risk of producing the wrong ones. There I slept 
on a table, there being a terrible crowd of Paris fugitives in the 
town. In the morning I had my interview with the Duke. He 
was kind to me, and I saw much of him in London and in Paris 
in later years. Thiers was right in alluding to his dull father as 
‘The Duc de Broglie; the other, the duke.’ But both were 
narrow doctrinaires. After looking at M. Thiers’ reserves, which 
at this time consisted of 250 guns parked on the Place d’Armes, 
with no artillerymen to work them, and a Paris regiment, the 
118th, raised during the siege, locked up in the park to prevent 
their joining the insurrection, I started for St. Germain, where 
I met Major Anson, M.P., afterwards the leader of ‘ the Colonels ’ 
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in the House of Commons, and lunched, watching the firing of ~ 
Mt. Valérien on Paris. I then drove to St. Denis, the Prussian 
headquarters. Thence I drove again (the La Chapelle gate of 
Paris being shut) to Pantin. After a long parley the Belleville- 
Villette drawbridge was lowered for me and I was admitted to 
Paris, having been almost all round it in the two days. 

Major Anson gave me a bag of gold to pay to his brother 
Lord Lichfield’s cook. This man was in Paris, and on 
the 7th I called on him at a house close to the Ministry of the 
Interior and to the Palace of the Elysée. The cook’s rooms were 
at the top of the house, over the Librairie—still there in 1907. 
He received the visit of myself and my brother in bed. ‘ Excuse 
me,’ he said, ‘but I have been fighting these three days and 
I am tired out.’ I asked his wife what he was fighting for, 
and she did not in the least know. No more did he, for the 
matter of that. He was fighting because his battalion was fight- 
ing. ‘The Prussians of Versailles’ had taken the place of the 
other Prussians; that was all. At this moment 215 battalions 
of the National Guard supported the insurrection, having joined 
in pursuance of the resolution that in the event of the seat of 
Government being transferred from Paris to any other place, 
Paris was to constitute itself a separate republic. This more than 
anything else was at the bottom of the insurrection, and, as M. 
Jules Simon hes said, ‘many Republicans who were neither 
Socialists nor Revolutionists hesitated. One asked oneself if in 
fighting on the side of order one was not at the same time fighting 
for a dynasty.’ Then, again, serving in the National Guard 
meant pay and food, especially for the working man, for there 
was no work to be got in Paris as business had not been reopened. 
Moreover, Paris was writhing with rage at the Prussian entry, 
and Parisian vanity was engaged on the side of the insurrection. 

The insurrection was certainly at this time very far from being 
@ communistic movement, as from a natural confusion of names 
it was thought to be by foreigners. There was a burning jealousy 
in Paris of the ‘ Rurals,’ and a real fear, not ill-founded, that a 
Royalist conspiracy was on foot. The irritations of the siege, 
however, played the largest part. The National Guard, who had 
fought very well at Buzenval on the 19th of January, profoundly 
moved by the capitulation, had carried off their guns to their own 
part of Paris in February, and it may be said that the insurrection 
dated from that time, and was historically a protest against the 
peace, for M. Thiers temporised with the insurrection until the 
old seasoned soldiers were beginning to return to him from their 
captivity in Germany. The fighting began with the sudden 
attempt of the Government to remove by force the guns which 
had been taken to Montmartre, followed as it was by the murder 
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of two generals by the mob. A number of men threw themselves 
into the movement from love of fighting for fighting’s sake, like 
the Garibaldian Poles. Some joined it from ambition, but the 
majority of the men who later on died on the walls or in the 
streets in the Federalist ranks died as they believed for the Re- 
public, and had no idea of the plunder of the rich. Ricciotti 
Garibaldi was near Dijon, ‘ in observation’ as he afterwards told 
me. He said that he wanted to march upon Versailles with his 
excellent little army, which would have followed him and fought 
well, and would certainly have taken the new capital, although 
it would have been crushed later on. He telegraphed to Garibaldi, 
and ‘Papa’ telegraphed to him not to move; Garibaldi being 
wiser perhaps in his son’s case than he would have been had it 
been his own, for he was not remarkable for wisdom. It was a 
strange moment: the Prussians watching the fighting from 
those of the forts which were still in their hands, and a careless, 
idle Paris crowd of boys and women watching it from the walls. 

On the 7th my brother and I were all but killed by a shell 
from Mt. Valérien which suddenly burst, we not having heard 
it, close to us in a garden at the corner of the Place de |’Etoile 
and Avenue d’Urich, as the Avenue de |’Impératrice had at this 
time been named, from the general who defended Strasbourg. 
During the 7th and 8th a senseless bombardment of a peaceable 
part of Paris waxed warm, and continued for some days uselessly 
to destroy the houses of the best supporters of the Conservative 
Assembly without harminy the Federalists, who did not even cross 
the quarter. M. Simon has said that Thiers did not bombard 
Paris ; that he only bombarded the walls of Paris at the two points 
at which he intended to make a breach... . All I can say is 
that if this was the intention there must have been someone in 
command at Mt. Valérien who failed to carry it into effect, and 
who amused himself by knocking the best part of Paris to pieces 
out of mischief, for no artilleryman could have been so incapable 
as to fire from hill to hill when intending to fire down into that 
which, viewed from Mt. Valérien, looks like a hole. In 1841, 
curiously enough, Thiers had been accused, at the time of the 
erection of the forts of which Mt. Valérien was one, of making 
it possible that Paris should be bombarded in this way, and had 
indignantly replied asking the Assembly if they believed that 
after having ‘inondé de ses feux la demeure de vos familles’ a 
Government could expect to be continued in power. But in 1871 
he did it and was continued in power for a time, and that with 
the triumphant support at the moment of the very persons whose 
houses he had destroyed. The Commune had a broad back, 
and that back was made to bear the responsibility of the 
destruction. 
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My brother and I dined one night with our friends the Trescas 
at the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers. Tresca, a great Civil 
Government-Engineer, had been employed by the Government 
during the siege to make shell, and naturally thought his ‘ civil 
shells ’ much better than the ‘ military shells.’ He had in store, 
not in his museum, but elsewhere in Paris at places known to 
him, half a million shells and many millions of rifle cartridges. 
While we were at dinner two representatives of the Comité Central 
called to ask him to tell them where the ammunition was. They 
were polite, and so was he, but he refused. He expected arrest, 
and after we left escaped by the back gate; but his son Alfred 
went to prison that night in his stead. 


At Whitsuntide I returned to Paris, but this time without my 
brother. The army had entered Paris on Sunday, the 21st of 
May, and on Wednesday, the 24th, we knew in London of the 
fires. The burning of the Ministry of Finance and of the Hotel 
de Ville had been foreseen by me, because they were behind great 
barricades in the direct line of the necessary attack. The order 
to burn the Ministry of Finance was an undoubted forgery, as a 
distinguished Frenchman, signing himself ‘A Communalist,’ 
showed in the Pall Mall Gazette. The evidence before the 
court-martial of the porter of the Ministry of Finance, that the 
fire was caused by shells, confirms my view, and shows how 
the events of the moment have been distorted by the passions 
of writers. 

I left London on Thursday morning, the 25th, on which same 
day Mr. Alan Herbert wrote a letter to his mother, Lady Carnar- 
von, in which he described what had happened up to that date. 
He said: ‘ We had almost given up the idea of the Versailles 
troops coming in, they had been so long about it, and I dined 
out quietly on Sunday evening after taking a walk into the 
country. During Sunday night I was awakened by shots fired. 

My servant came into my room and exclaimed ‘‘ On se bat 
dans les rues,’’ and going to the window I saw several National 
Guards and dirty-looking fellows taking counsel together whether 
they should raise a barricade opposite my windows, and they 
were actually beginning it. However, Sir Charles Dilke, when 
he was in Paris with Auberon, came to see me here, and, the 
question being raised as to a barricade being placed opposite my 
windows, he decided it could not be, as the only proper place for 
one would be some doors lower down at the meeting of the three 
streets. This recollection was some consolation to me, and his 
opinion was quite correct, for an officer arrived, supposed to have 
been the General Dombrowski, who made them begin lower 
down.’ 
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Crossing by Calais I reached St. Denis at night, drove to Le 
Bourget, got a pass into Paris from the Germans at dawn, with 
a warning, however, that it would not bring me out again. By 
the drizzling rain I passed unhindered into Paris, all the gates 
being open and the drawbridges down, as the Federalists were 
both within and without the walls. I reached the great barricade 
in front of the gates of the Docks de la Villette at seven in the 
morning. My road had been lighted, till the daylight grew 
strong, by the flames of the conflagration of the warehouses. 
This day, Friday, the 26th, was that of the third or last massacre 
of hostages—the thirty-seven gendarmes, the fifteen policemen, 
the eleven priests, and four other people, I believe. It was a 
very useless crime. When I reached the great barricade at a 
meeting of roads, one of which I think was called Route 
d’Allemagne, fighting had just commenced after a pause during 
the night. At this point the field artillery were bombarding the 
barricade from the Rue Lafayette. I stood all day in comparative 
safety at the door of a baker’s shop in the Rue de Flandre, for 
the baker was interested in what was going on sufficiently to keep 
his door open and look out and talk with me, though his shutters 
were up at all the windows. When evening came the Federalists 
still at this point maintained their strong position, and I, of course, 
knew nothing of the movements on the south by which the troops 
had all but hemmed them in. The baker with whom I had made 
friends’ offered me hospitality for the night, which I accepted, 
and I might have stayed longer with him had I pleased ; but not 
knowing how long the fighting might continue I determined to 
make my way into the Versailles lines at dawn. 

Fighting in our quarter had been again suspended at night, 
and in the grey light of early morning (it was fine after a long 
rain) I left my baker and made my way to the left, the left 
again, and then down a long street towards the Eastern Railway. 
A sentry about two hundred yards off presented his piece. I 
stood still in the middle of the street. He seemed then not to 
know what to do. I had on the red-cross armlet which I wore 
throughout the war, and held a white handkerchief in my hand. 
I suppose I looked respectable enough to be allowed to come 
nearer, for he let me advance. When near enough I called to 
him that I wished to speak with the officer of the post. He 
called out a corporal, to whom I made the same statement. They 
kept me there for a time which seemed an age, and then brought 
an officer. I shouted to him that I was an English newspaper 
correspondent, that I had an authorisation as such, an English 
passport, and a Prussian pass into Paris, and that I was known 
to the Duc de Broglie and to Lord Lyons; also that I could 
name friends in the centre of Paris to whom I might be sent under 
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guard. He let me pass and said ‘Allez! Vous avez eu de la 
chance.’ I went straight to the Arts et Métiers. The dead were 
lying thick in the streets, especially at the Porte St. Martin 
barricade, where they were being placed in tumbrils. The fighting 
had been very heavy ; the troops alone had lost 12,000 killed and 
wounded after entering Paris; at least as many Federalists were 
killed fighting, or wounded and finished, besides the great 
number shot after their surrender. I found my friend Tresca, 
the father, picking up the pieces of the shells which were bursting 
in the courtyard and putting them all together with wires, to the 
greater glory of his own particular make. It was the Federal 
artillery on the heights which was bombarding Paris with Tresca’s 
shells. When one burst perfectly into some twenty equal pieces 
he would say ‘ Beautiful; that is one of mine.’ Any that burst 
into one large piece and two or three little ones he set down to the 
‘Génie militaire ’ of Vincennes. 

After several days I left Paris with my friend Dr. W. H. 
Russell, of The Times, my former opponent at Chelsea at the ’68 
election, whom I had last previously seen at Nancy on the day of 
Mars la Tour, and returned to London, having for the purpose of 
leaving Paris a pass from Marshal MacMahon’s Chief of the Staff, 
which I still preserve. 

CHARLES W. DILKE. 
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1914—THE SWORD OF PEACE 


1914! What a blood-red track of war has the twentieth century 
so far painted upon history—and does the colour promise to be 
fainter in the year before us? We may doubt it with reason, for 
the march of our so-called Civilisation has in the past Christian 
year of 1913 increased the already existing military burden placed 
upon the white man’s shoulders on the Continent of Europe ; the 
penalty due to race hatred, greed, and envy, signs of a veritable 
slump in‘Christianity. Never in history has the cradle of civilisa- 
tion offered such a picture of instability, distrust, rivalry, and 
rancour. Nota stone has yet been quarried for the foundation of 
areal Temple of Peace. The world awaits with trepidation the 
great expenditure of blood and gold which alone will terminate the 
never-ending threats and rumours of war, the commercial con- 
flicts, the political complications that periodically befog the atmo- 
sphere. Armies and fleets redoubled in numbers and efficiency 
are sad commentaries on Christianity’s failure and inefficiency. 
In any future dispute an appeal to arbitration by a weakly armed 
nation will find no favour in this twentieth century. ‘ Fore- 
warned is forearmed ’ has passed into more than a proverb, and no 
sympathy can be wasted upon a nation that draws the sword 
without knowing that its manhood is able and trained to grasp 
the hilt. Diplomacy may avert the storm for a time, but the 
rumbling of the thunder seems to return with marvellous regu- 
larity, and on each occasion with louder warnings of danger. War 
preparations have been so perfected and thought out that the flash 
and the crash are practically simultaneous. The aim of military 
war staffs is now to attain to such perfection that the armies they 
direct can deal a ‘ knock-out’ blow to an adversary in the shortest 
possible round. 

Further, so low has the code of honour fallen among some 
nations that a stouter material than parchment must be found 
upon which to write future treaties. A people thus dishonoured 
by tearing up solemn obligations have surely no right to be called 
@ nation. In the honourable comity of nations they are an 
abomination. The example of » Great Power compounding the 
felony by an ally of the theft of two fair provinces from a weak 
neighbour was not lost upon the Kinglets of the Balkan Penin- 
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sula. Into what shreds is the Berlin Treaty not torn?—and yet ~ 
in our simplicity we claimed indestructibility for the recent one 
oi London. Would it be inapt to describe the recent Treaty of 
Bucharest as a mere paper cone placed upon the summit of a 
newly raised volcano in the Near East? How can we expect 
that puny kingdoms which keep their flags flying under the shelter 
of a slender thread of guaranteed neutrality will receive con- 
sideration in the future? 

It is this new interpretation of the word honour as a solemn 
obligation that tends to weaken the recognised chords that should 
go to make harmony in the Concert of Europe. A string or two 
may snap at any moment at the bidding of a populace blinded 
by rapacity or jealousy to the codes that govern chivalry and 
honour. Discord, the results of the break, clangs into war, and 
with war and in war nothing is impossible. 

It is in order to counteract the distrust and weakening strength 
of diplomacy that Continental Powers have called upon their 
manhood to bear a still heavier burden of armour. As a great 
writer puts it : 


Armies and Fleets are maintained as a reasonable precaution in the 
event of an appeal to reason between nations. When one nation sees no 
reason to appeal to, are the reasonable men to strip themselves of armour 
and suffer unreason to prevail? 


They recognise that if one Power is ready to jump into war 
security is only obtainable by the process of imitation by similar 
or better means. 

Man’s new burden is the burden of Peace. The symbol of 
Peace is no longer an angel. It is a sword. Not necessarily a 
drawn sword, but a sharp weapon reposing in its sheath ready 
to be drawn when required and with the manhood of a nation 
trained to grasp the hilt. 

We live in an age of opportunity, and opportunity is for the 
strong. Surely the hour has arrived for us, a World Power, to 
profit while time permits by the examples before us, to look to 
the sword in its sheath and gauge its temper and strength. 

The British Lion must not lose his teeth or his claws; at all 
costs he must hold what he has got. His granary is the sea, and 
he perishes if he loose his grip upon it. His claws embrace in 
their grasp such distant lands across the seas that his task is 
utterly unlike that of his neighbours. He asks for no fresh lands 
for two reasons: he has already won the best of the fruits of 
the world and he is unwilling to fight for more, but robbery of 
trade, not only conquest of territory, may be a foreign nation’s 
hostile aim. Indemnity and sacrifice of distant possessions or 
even fleets may be the penalty of defeat exacted by the victor. 
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The British Empire, stable as it appears as a whole, has weak 
spots which cannot but be attractive to grasping neighbours. 
Garrisons posted whether in the tropical and semi-tropical climates 
where stand the gates in the channels of our commerce, or in those 
possessions which have land frontiers, cannot be reinforced with 
any troops but those which consist of seasoned or matured 
men. The claws of the British Lion must be developed and 
manicured by men, not boys, and the supply for this purpose is 
none too great. It is for this duty that we raise and maintain 
a body of Regular troops enlisted on the voluntary system, who, 
having completed a physical and military training, are of the 
standard of the soldier type, sufficiently matured to endure life 
in these trying climates and to fight in defence of their charge. 
We raise none too many for the purpose, and every year some 
15,000 to 17,000 men cross the seas, passing in relief 
of comrades who have fulfilled the task of guarding British in- 
terests and British pockets. The Regular Army thus forms part 
of the National Insurance which keeps the heart of the nation 
in active health, and the rate for this security is ridiculously 
small and lessens every year. While our responsibilities have 
doubled in the last twenty years, our insurance so far as protec- 
tive means by men with arms are concerned has stood still; an 
enigma or a gamble, for surely the model of Imperial Insurance 
should be a tree and not a pyramid. 

The march of science promises still further to increase our 
military burden in future days. The month of October 1913 saw 
the last wedge driven in towards the completion of that miracle 
of human perseverance—the Panama Canal. It will be the 
business of statesmen to see that nothing but good shall spring 
from that work, but as long as world unrest lives we should be 
unwise indeed not to guard our interests in Caribbean, Pacific, 
and Atlantic seas. 

In a few years the completion of the Bagdad Railway will 
reopen an old world. Two termini on this system, one only 
twelve hours’ journey from Egypt and another four days’ steaming 
from Bombay, this entire system under German control, will 
entail an extra demand upon our naval and military resources. 

To be called upon to withdraw this hold upon the distant 
shores within our grasp for the protection of the heart of the 
Empire would be the prelude to cpllapse of the structure. We 
cannot cut down our Empire as we would a household. Our 
economic equilibrium must be maintained in its stability. We 
can profit by the lesson of a similar World Empire in bygone 
centuries. Rome, unable by the neglect of its citizens to partake 
in their own protection from the onslaught of barbarians, was 
driven to recall its legions from its possessions in order to defend 
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the heart of the Empire. Even from distant Britain, after a 
hold of 350 years upon our island, the troops were recalled in 
A.D. 408 to check the invasion. Then came the end. 

For the British Lion to be driven to such a course is unthink- 
able. Whatever pressure may be put upon the flag by hostile 
neighbours in our distant footholds and possessions, it must be 
met by force and reinforcement. It is for this duty that stout legs 
and arms and heart are necessary. A strong Regular Army for 
the blows and an equally well found Navy for the legs, both well 
armoured, organised, and trained to combined action, ready to 
deliver word and blow simultaneously, are Britain’s safeguard. 
‘The best parry is the lunge,’ says the German Chancellor 
rightly. 

It is when the claws are spread out for this purpose, and the 
Lion has to show his teeth to protect his body, that the gaps in 
the incisors are apparent. We must have no false set to meet 
the threat, for such convey no measure of fear to the practised 
man of arms. 

Science has evolved new methods by which war on land and 
sea and air can be waged with its assistance. Man has conquered 
the air. Oil has added 40 per cent. to the radius of action of 
a fleet. Theories may be built upon the new light that may 
be shed upon the help thus given bv science and machinery to 
the clash of arms, but war shatters theories, and science and its 
uses are open to the world. The decision of the contest still lies 
with man and his strong right arm and fearless heart. The race 
is to the swift, but the duration and length of the course that 
has to be run is the problem that confronts the trained heart 
of a nation. The old saving of ‘ short, sharp, and decisive’ for 
@ campaign is true only if one side is handicapped by unreadiness. 

When nations in arms take the field the aphorism is reversed. 
Witness the prolonged resistance of the Boers, the duration of 
the Russo-Japanese war, the nine months in the field of the small 
Balkan States. And with these examples where does finance in 
war limit the time and scope of operations? Some critic wrote a 
short time ago ‘We cannot but rank as poor war dogs with 
Consols in peace time at seventy-seven.’ What war chest, if 
any, did the bloodthirsty Balkan bloodhounds possess that they 
could keep upon the trail so long? Our war chest, unlike that 
of other Powers, must have two compartments—the one for bul- 
lion, the other for bread. At present the locker for the latter is 
practically empty, and a prospective hostile strategy could by a 
system of ‘ cornering ’ jeopardise the filling of the locker even in 
peace time. 

The British nation has much adipose matter to unburdan 
before it can enter the arena with even a prospect of success. 

Vor. LXXV—No. 443 F 
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Its sporting instincts prefer backing a sound well-conditioned 
horse in a long race to a screw. If we are to rely upon our 
existing backbone of security as pictured by our Territorial Army, 
we put our money on the wrong horse. For sustained effort in 
war we have at present no organisation. We must have some- 
thing much sounder than an untrained manhood to interpose 
between the faces of possible foes and the faces of our beautiful 
womanhood. 

It is this ‘ taking the Navy for granted ’ as our certain means 
of security that may prove our undoing. How sad to contemplate 
the ‘Old Hen’ strategy imposed upon the Navy by the rulers 
of a nation of (so-called) men who shirk the first duty of manhood. 
Magnificent ships turned into floating batteries dotted around 
our coasts ready to assemble at the first ‘cluck’ of danger. What 
a nerve-killing task to seamen born with all the traditions of the 
offensive stirring in their veins. How true were old Raleigh’s 
words to Cecil, ‘If we be once driven to the defensive, farewell 
might.’ What a sure process of ruining a magnificent service is 
this ‘apron-string’ training. It will say much for discipline 
if such dreary monotony does not lead to a repetition of old Nore 
days. We may be awakened some day to our weakness without 
the aid of a war. It is pitiful to think that fleets which once 
roamed the distant seas and showed the white ensign to our 
sons will soon hardly be able to find their routes there again with- 
out the aid of pilotage from our commercial marine. Nor even in 
this réle of ‘ sentry go’ imposed upon our fleets are we sure that 
they are acting in combination with the landsmen. Has our 
Defence Committee any combined naval and military strategical 
plan? Has this plan assured to us initial success by giving us 
the power of anticipation in any strategic area? If not, why 
not? What are these stories one hears of divergence of opinion 
between Army and Navy War Staffs on the sites where defensive 
works should be erected—and how one department discovers that 
it can carry out the work at less cost to the public than the 
other? The country has yet to learn the extent of the extrava- 
gance it was put to by listening to the counsels of an autocratic 
admiral who had the misfortune of never having had his eyes 
opened by personal experience of modern war. The sister land 
service has learnt her lesson at some cost of blood and treasure, 
and will pray that again an ‘ unexpected’ in war may not figure 
in the opening scenes of our first naval trial at arms with the 
three forms of combat—above, below, and upon, the sea. 

The bedrock of success lies in the capacity of the leader and 
in the soul of the nation. The first enemy we have to conquer 
is already in our midst and threatens to obsess us in more ways 
thap one: it is-indifference. Not really a formidable foe. if a 
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man could come forward to awaken us. ‘We want a man, a 
seer, a guide, not a poltroon politician or a pressman with an 
axe to grind.’ The most pernicious stumbling-block to peace 
is an overdraft of prolonged peace. We suffer from it, for in 
two generations of peace men have forgotten that they are men. 
They have become indifferent and apathetic and cannot contem- 
plate difficulties. ‘Stress produces stress, but the absence of it 
weakness. Great men have been born of Jena and many 
feeblings from Trafalgar.’ 

No State can make men men, but is it not its business to 
see that they make its youth into men? ‘It is difficulties which 
show what men are.’ Men are produced when men measure 
themselves against men for mastery in any occupation, be it 
one of peace or war, and win off their own bat without adven- 
titious aids of any kind. We are not a war-wooing people and 
have never been an aggressive nation, ‘and yet,’ wrote Tacitus 
of us, ‘they are always ready to a man to take up arms and 
even to form an army if the case demands it.’ Have we still 
this martial spirit ascribed to us by the historian of old? I 
firmly believe we have, but it is in the application of the methods 
demanded by modern requirements that we fail in achievement. 
An old-time piece of advice we must follow and take to heart. 
The remedy is writ in Shakespeare : 

It is most meet we arm us ’gainst the foe, 

For Peace itself shouid not so dull a Kingdom, 
Though war nor no known quarrel were in question 
But that defences, musters, preparations, 

Should be maintained, assembled, and collected 

As were a war in expectation. 


Nothing would be more unpalatable to the professional soldier than 
to be called upon to face a sudden wave of martial ardour arising 
among the manhood of the nation at a call of danger, demanding 
arms which they know not how to use, and to march with untrained 
leaders against the nation’s foes. This was the picture a century 
ago. The spirit of a trading nation showed itself in the muster 
rolls of a total of 810,000 men—one man in five of our active 
male population at that time—who bore arms. That it was a 
spirit qualified in its motive and therefore hampering to authority 
we know. We can believe that the same spirit still permeates 
our manhood which was forcibly expressed in words by the Lord 
Mayor of London in 1804 : 


It was reserved for the present age to prove the falsehood of the 
imputation that the gains of commerce had subdued the fire of freedom 
in our breasts, and to evince that those who by civilisation and industry 
best learn to acquire wealth, by their intrepidity and exertions best 


know how to preserve it. 
F2 
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Organisation, as Shakespeare in his exhortation declares, is the 
work of peace. The masses of untrained, disorganised, uncon- 
ditioned, unofficered, undisciplined men, who would offer service 
to prove their right to the name of manhood when danger looms, 
would of themselves create panic and disorganisation. This is 
the danger that with very little trouble we can avoid, and the 
material employed if handled carefully can weld and temper a 
veritable Sword of Peace. The ingot for the blade must be forged 
on principles, the first of which is ‘ The life of a citizen belongs 
to his country.’ We must invoke some aid to resuscitate within 
us this first germ of virility. The Press can do it if it chooses, 
for the cast of our newspapers is usually the cast of our minds. 
They are made by and they make the national mind. The 
Churches can and do help in a spasmodic way, but cannot both 
Press and Church inspire and reincarnate our modern man- 
hood with the glorious spirit which was once a religion with 
our forefathers, who not only bore arms to a man but underwent 
the task and duty of training to arms? 

War is an evil, and a tremendous evil; but training for war 
—provided it is general—is not, for it makes for peace. 

The readiness of a manhood to meet the supreme test creates 
a state of mind based upon security that enables a government 
to conduct its foreign policy without misgivings. 

It proclaims to the world that the balance in the scales of 
power is a reality and not a phantom, as must our teeming 
millions be now reckoned owing to the lack of effective training. 

If we wish to leave to our descendants what our ancestors 
have bequeathed to us, we must be prepared to march with the 
times and at a pace somewhat in accord with that which all 
nations who have studied the ethics of duty have set for them- 
selves. 

In whatever form be the burden of peace that we may find 
necessary to lay upon the manhood of our nation, let the task- 
masters be leaders of the stoutest order. Every reform, every 
system, creates its own abuses, but with the best material for 
its officers the creation of a citizen army is a fairly simple labour, 
provided the fabric is of sound standard. It is ridiculous to 
assert that among our democracy we cannot find sufficient men 
possessed of the grit of leadership. No nation is better en- 
dowed than we are with this material. Not a month passes but 
we read of the splendid evidence of the ‘ Power of Command’ 
which our sea masters in the Mercantile Marine exhibit when 
faced with danger, not only from the elements but from the 
human beings committed to their charge. Similar good material 
is to be found among our underground workers. The presence of 
weaklings in the ranks merely to inflate numbers and hoodwink 
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an electorate is a positive danger. It is the business of the 
State to see that it has no such immature material to offer to 
its chosen leaders, and to create a reservoir to meet war wastage. 

The two greatest extravagances that a nation can indulge in 
are, firstly, an army with untrained officers ignorant of their 
business, and, secondly, men physically incapable of sticking out 
a campaign. The former are little better than unpremeditated 
murderers, for they are given so many opportunities of squander- 
ing their men’s lives even without seeing an enemy, and the 
unfit are a dead-weight heavier than corpses, and may never last 
to see an enemy. Napoleon learnt this lesson, for by anticipating 
his conscript levy by a year in order to fil! his cadres he lost 
more men going into Russia than he did coming out. We our- 
selves in our South African war, carried out in the finest climate 
in the world, had to record as many as 405,000 admissions to 
hospital out of a strength of 250,000 men, nearly every man 
passing twice into medical hands. 

When our rulers have recognised that questions of party must 
bow to questions of State, when they have learnt that their 
duty is to train the nation to recognise liability of personal 
service, we can set to work. We require no Continental pattern 
as @ blind guide. We have learnt our lesson and paid for it by 
bitter experience. We shall be able to go one better, borrowing 
ideas here and there from the experience of others to add to 
our own. ‘If we take the best of the French system and add 
it to the best of our own, we shall beat the French,’ said a 
German military writer before the war of 1870. We in England 
can start fair, for we have no system, much experience, and the 
means for making splendid material. 

We share with all nations whose masses are doomed to gain a 
livelihood in industrial centres the penalty of a physical degenera- 
tion of their manhood. Fortunately for us our ancestors have 
bequeathed to us a legacy in the shape of games and pastimes 
which, if encouraged and pursued in moderation, form a valuable 
asset, not only in the amelioration of the penalty of physical 
degeneration, but in the formation of national character and in 
creating the germ which tends to quicken the soldier spirit of a 
man. What would not foreign leaders give to foster this germ? 
Here are the words of Prince Frederick Charles to his Army 
Corps, uttered years ago in his allusions to British pastimes : 


They not only strengthen and harden the body but also influence the 
spirit of the soldier, develop personal courage, give self-confidence even 
amounting to recklessness, and strengthen the power of will, the determina- 
tion, and the ambition. 


The world reads daily how other nations are striving to acquire 
a similar asset, the proof of its value. And in the pastimes we 
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have inherited how we fail to exploit them as an instrument of 
national security. Mr. Lloyd George has discovered 25,000 
gamekeepers and gillies. Is such a splendid type of manhood, 
whose daily task and wage is dependent upon the exercise of 
eyes and ears and arms, a negligible asset for peace? If the 
same statesman cares to look further he will find 210 packs of 
hounds, which will ensure him some 200,000 horses ready to 
hand in a time of national danger. Are these assets for war to 
be sacrificed for vote-catching politicians? 

The exigencies of war requirements in Continental nations 
have established the system of choosing their numbers at the 
adult age of twenty from the masses of their industrial workers. 
A huge percentage fail to pass the physical test for military 
service. We should probably find ourselves with a similar pro- 
portion of incapables. Surely it is to the advantage of the State 
to see that every youth can be watched and fostered in his growth 
to man’s age, that when he reaches that age he is a man and 
not an incapable. The State pays a fairly large sum for insur- 
ance if the man is ill or incapacitated for work. It is not false 
economy to ensure that he is kept fit and well, for with the 
interest on such expenditure we receive a dividend which adds 
to our security. ‘The wise for cure on exercise depend,’ says 
Dryden. But we don’t want acure. We want something much 
better—we want prevention. 

The story of the physical downgrade of many of our workers 
is Early Victorian history. When simple machinery was intro- 
duced into factory work, thereby enabling a child to do the work 
of an adult, the latter saw his chance. Early marriages were 
the consequence, nor was the knot tied before the minister until 
the babe was nearing its entry into the world. ‘If thee hauds 
‘holds) I wed thee’ was the promise given by the erring boy to 
the consenting maid, and he kept it. Years after, but too late, 
legislation stepped in and checked the evil of child labour; but 
the mischief was already done, and wil! accentuate unless the 
law steps in, and by establishing a system of national training 
rescues these masses from the low state of physical development 
that has been reached. The picture offered by the splendid type 
of manhood and womanhood which the more leisured classes of 
our people now present, the fruits of studied physical exercise 
which has become a passion, tells of the principles upon which 
the foundation of the physical rebuilding of our workers must be 
laid. A correspondent reminds one that in his ’Varsity days 
of 1861-64 the crews of the boats barely averaged 11 stone; but 
now, in 1914, 12 stone is below the average. Our workers must 
be worked up to some similar level, and in the process, while they 
are well fed, well housed, and well clothed, they can at the 
same time be trained to fulfil the highest duties of citizenship. 
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It is from the masses that we must draw our quota of men 
for citizen service. They are our National Reserve. Not for 
worlds do we want to see our streets crowded with a uniformed 
citizen soldiery. What we want to be sure of is that when the 
man who has reached the age of twenty is called upon to take 
his coat off and defend with his life the sacred trust he has 
inherited, he can prove that the metal he is made of has been 
forged by a training given to him in the successive steps of the 
ladder that has led him up from boyhood through youth to 
manhood. Side by side in the training for this standard, in the 
finest democratic university in the world, must be found the rich 
idler and the pauper idler, both being educated to acquire the 
proper sense of duty which a nation demands from its sons. 

This training for a duty must of itself embody the spirit of 
discipline, a virtue sadly lacking in the civil life of our workers. 
It would be interesting to trace, in the many disasters by eva and 
land which darkened the year gone by, what were the numbers 
of lives that were forfeited owing to the want of discipline in the 
shape of breach of orders by a few fellow-workers of the victims. 
Nor can industrial unrest be free from the stigma of indiscipline in 
the ranks of the workers. When men elect and pay their own 
leaders and then refuse to obey their orders, the absence of any 
sort of spirit of order and moral training is manifest, A reversal 
of the old form of procedure in home discipline is apparent. 
Fathers and mothers now have to do what sons and daughters 
tell them. The home training to discipline of past days seems 
to have evaporated. 

In the process of welding a sword that will make for Inter- 
ternational Peace, are we not, in the methods we employ for 
training the young material of the nation, insensibly welding a 
sword that will also make for Industrial Peace? The fusion of 
castes in the mill in which all are ground together for the national 
security must make for a better understanding and mutual know- 
ledge of the different classes of society. Discipline like poverty 
is a great leveller, and if its seeds be sown deep by a master- 
hand, the plant of mutual respect will grow up and flourish in 
after years. Thus, when industrial unrest is threatened, the 
leaders of both sides will be equally equipped with a sensibility 
to the code of honour. Such mutual respect will be followed 
by public confidence, and we shall be spared the painful experi- 
ence of political interference and its attendant displays of moral 
weakness in our Ministers. 

It is by the gradual training in the several classes of a 
National Reserve that the youth will acquire his right to take 
his place in the ranks of an Imperial Reserve alongside, if need 
be, of his comrades from oversea Dominions. Not on any 
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account must our sons be allowed to shirk a duty of which our 
brethren across the seas have set us so gallant an example. 

The system we must encourage differs from that of our Con- 
tinental neighbours in that, whereas they begin to train men 
for the extreme test of national virtue at the age of twenty, and 
at a severe economic penalty to the country, we must hope to 
find our men at twenty with six months’ training to the good, 
and at the smailest expense to the industries of the nation. 

The citizen who aims at finding a reason to shirk this duty of 
tendering his life for his country will find any excuse, and will 
express it. He may point to the success with which diplomacy 
in the hands of a British Minister has just averted a threatened 
explosion of a volcanic nature upon the Continent of Europe. 
But we have that Minister’s confession what a ‘close shave’ it 
was. Undoubtedly our foreign policy is a dominant factor for 
peace, deriving its strength from a continuity of purpose freed 
from the buffets of Party. With a tried world-pilot it steers us 
quickly but safely through many marvellous and dangerous 
channels. What man in the street can detect any connexion 
between our acquiescence in the Morocco agreement and the 
north-west frontier of India? The answer is simple. Guns 
can be run across the bay of Gibraltar to the Moors, and they 
can be run from the French port of Jibutil to the Persian Gulf, 
and thence by land to our turbulent frontier neighbours. We have 
cried quits over this yame, and two troubles have been squared. 
We hear and know of the many successes our foreign policy has 
achieved, and take pride in them, but do we realise the failures? 
For gigantic blunders have been perpetrated—mainly the result 
of weakness in offensive power behind it. We pay yearly any- 
thing from twenty to forty millions for one such blunder—the 
price of the surrender of the throttle of German naval creation. 

The new picture to contemplate is the Armed Camp of 
Europe. He would be a wise man who could foretell how early 
or distant in time, or for what valid reason, the strife that such 
arms portend is to clang into war. 

The button may be pressed in Berlin as a safety valve to 
social upheaval. It may be used to start the cutting of the 
dam that holds up the ponderous accumulation of wealth, the 
product of an ever-increasing army of industrial workers which 
toils along the Middle Rhine, who may demand a geographical 
and natural frontier that will carry their riches free from toll 
through the mouths of that great river to the ocean. It may 
even be pressed as an instrument of protest against any fiscal 
frontier our own rulers may devise. 

Even in Africa, on a Continent once painted black, but now 
coloured with many hues telling of diverse interests, can a 
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quibble not be found upon which to build a pretext for a blood-red 
struggle? And when this Armed Camp strikes tents and the 
drums and trumpets lead the van, what will be the direction of 
its march? Naturally, to the line of least resistance. Diplomacy 
will be no more able to avert the Rhine mouths from sheltering 
a German flag than will the Dutch, unless diplomacy has behind 
it a sword that can anticipate and counter the blow. It will 
have to be a lightning stroke to meet the already prepared point 
of attack. Any traveller can see for himself the miles and miles 
of railway sidings on the north-west frontier of Germany which 
portend the detraining of a huge army. 

Our weight in the Councils of Europe cannot exactly be 
enhanced when, like craven creatures, we supplicate a rival on 
the sea to allow us to enjoy a ‘ Naval Holiday.’ We weaken it 
still further, even to the point of suggesting the hour of strife 
and opportunity of aggression, by our own threat of drawing 
the Sword of Peace in an effort to quell an internecine war of our 
own making. What hara-kiri! 

This sword of ours unfortunately gets weaker year by year. 
It bends to party whims. The point gets more feeble, and the 
length of the blade shorter. Its temper tones down in the 
constant fire of party strife. The criticisms on both the naval 
and military manoeuvres of 1913 are not without lessons. Our 
seamen who were set the task of a mock raid or invasion 
triumphed, as they did in 1912. We are 9000 men deficient in 
the Regular Army. A political dodge is now on foot to count 
Class I. of the so-called National Reserve as effectives in our 
war strengths. We have come to the mean pass of invoking 
the cinematograph as a recruiting agency. We have inadequate 
staffs for the Army Corps ; we are wanting in modern equipment ; 
and we have at present the worst rifle in Europe. 

The lesson to be learned from the Armed Camp of Europe 
has crystallised into a principle. Nations can only hope to act 
with safety when they are able to develop their strength to the 
utmost. The Camp of Boulogne more than a century ago drew 
from the depths of our hearts the realisation of the duty a man 
owes to his country. Let us awake to this sense of duty, so long 
dormant, if we wish to forbid the unveiling of the picture I have 
suggested above. The standard of armaments set by the nations 
of Europe must have an echo in this island of ours if the Balance 
of Power is to be maintained, and if we decide to be absolutely 
secure and free. 

The appeal to the people voluntarily to accept the path of 
citizen duty has so far been a disappointment. The percentage 
of cur manhood that has answered the call is ridiculously small, 
and is far below the total anticipated by the Minister who not 
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only fathered the scheme but, we may say, threw his heart into 
it. He has had little support or encouragement from fellow- 
Ministers. One of them, Mr. Lloyd George, has bravely ex- 
pressed his opinion on the fallacy of the idea of expecting 
voluntary effort in anything like an adequate form. Speaking at 
Cardiff on the 29th of December 1911, he is reported to have 
said : 


If you depended for the dzfence of our shores upon mere eloquent 
appeals to the patriotism and the sympathy and the humanity of the 
people, you could not build or maintain a navy of junks in this 
country. 


What a contrast to the sentiment that animates the German 
Navy League ! 

Our new War Minister has acknowledged that ‘ we have failed 
in achievement ’ in raising the requisite numbers for our citizen 
force; and it would be safe to predict that one fourth of the 
numbers so raised would fail to pass the medical test for service 
in the field. The fleets we build and maintain to form our first 
line are yearly being allowed to get lower in comparative power 
standard to the fleets of possible foes. The second line, our 
Regular Army, is barely sufficient for its task, and is already 
over 9000 below strength. Our third line is becoming atrophied, 
and the manhood that stands and looks on behind this line is 
apathetic and indifferent ; and this in the age when any quantity 
of loose gunpowder is about. Is it not time for legislators to 
sink party differences and tell the honest truth, and not allow 
the nation to wait to learn its duty from the mouth of hostile 
cannon ? 

The strength of our foreign policy lies in its continuity free 
from the buffets of party. Should not the instruments of that 
policy be equally free from party contention? We have at 
present an opportunity of carrying out such an idea. The two 
Ministers of our land and sea forces have both tasted the bitterness 
of war, and have expressed their opinions on the shallowness of 
the national conception of sucha trial. Their political consciences 
cannot be so hardened as to decline to serve either party for a 
national purpose. In my mid-Victorian soldier days a man who 
was convicted of desertion was branded on the left breast with 
the letter D, but he still remained a soldier, and proved himself a 
good fighter. It is a coincidence that both our Ministers of 
Army and Navy are branded with a political D, but they may be 
found good fighters in a national cause if freed from the disease 
of politics. The tenure of appointment of such Ministers would 
be limited of course. 

The political economy of truth as to the national requirements 
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of defence is sure to meet its punishment ere long. The State 
cannot legislate in advance of public opinion, but its Ministers 
and the leaders of both parties should surely galvanise the people 
into thinking and acting for their own interests and those of their 
sons. Nations, we know, like men, prefer their passions to their 
interests, but cannot the teaching be one that combines a passion 
with a duty and an interest? 

We have suffered so much in later years from patchwork 
reform in our national defence schemes that the time has surely 
arrived for taking the bull by the horns. One of the most 
dangerous suggestions for coaxing men into the ranks of our 
citizen force is to pay them better. This method of bolstering 
up the force would assuredly ruin the voluntary recruiting for 
the Regular Army. Already a fair number of men in the 
Territorial Force join the Army, but to afford a temporary refuge 
for the thousands of men who live a hand-to-mouth existence 
would seriously affect recruiting for the Regulars. If the 
acceptance of the principle of personal service to the State is to 
be entertained, the machinery for carrying the law into force 
must be ready beforehand, and should be ready now. Cadet 
training is already recognised in a semi-hearted way by the War 
Department, and those who care to know and interest them- 
selves therein may be glad to hear that so far as it has gone it 
is a move of immense promise to the mora! and physical improve- 
ment of the youth. We have parts of the mechanism already to 
hand which, if standardised, could gear and mesh together, 
strengthened by the strong arm of the law. - Upon elected 
Lord-Lieutenants of counties and their deputies should be thrown 
the responsibilities of collecting men, horses, and material for the 
national service, with the law of the land as their recruiting 
sergeant. Give these men powers to allow them to be ‘ Kings 
in their own Camp,’ and with all the necessary professional 
assistance they require, and do not allow them to be mere figure- 
heads. Who more worthy of a seat in the Reformed Second 
Chamber in the Councils of the Kingdom than one who thus 
fulfils a national duty? The training for the boy as a cadet 
before entry as a recruit in the finest democratic university 
in the world, where, after five or six months, he would be con- 
verted into a real man; a term of fourteen days in garrison 
service, with its two functions of mobile and fixed defences, up 
to the age of twenty; and a similar term in the Field Army in a 
subsequent year, should all be carried out under the hands of 
superior officers of the County Regiment of Regulars. 

The cost to the nation of such a system of national training 
is recouped in peace by a return in a vastly improved national 
physique, a distinct moral uplifting, and a reduction on the 
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charge for sick benefit. The payment for citizen service would 
vary with the period of training,’ and be dependent on individual 
proficiency, but would in no case be on an equal footing to the 
scale of pay in the Regular Army except on mobilisation for war. 
It cannot be impressed upon a nation too strongly that no Budget 
that makes peace a reality can ever be so costly as a war, and 
it would be idle to deny that the system employed to ensure that 
reality must reflect favourably upon the maintenance of such an 
industrial peace as must automatically lead to an accumulation 
of wealth and consequent social contentment. 

The year 1913 will go down in history as the red-letter year of 
Balkan bloodshed and British industrial unrest and strikes. We 
step into this Christian year of 1914 with two spectres confronting 
us in the gateway—the one portending much possible good, the 
other making for unmitigated evil. Their names are Devolution 
and Revolution. The parent body of the former spectre, if 
adequately clothed with power and authority, will assuredly deny 
reality to the latter. But are we men enough to face the task? 
Are our party differences so acute that we must allow, as 
Alexander Hamilton calls it, ‘ Politics, that rouse the hellish 
depths in the human heart,’ to prevail and blind us to all sense 


of national duty? 
This is no paper purporting to deal with the half-clothed 


spectre across the Irish Sea,” nor the premonitory rumbles 
throughout the Indian Peninsula; omens both, the penalty 
of political feebleness. Let us look still nearer home to 


the finger-post warnings of the past year. Discipline has become 
so lax among our workers that within the zone of allegiance to 
the leaders of organised labour are found the forces of organised 
disorder, threatening at any moment to burst the bonds and 
paralyse the industry which those paid leaders strive in vain to 
control. The shortened hours of daily labour have given the 
opportunity to both agitator and listener, and the unbridled voice 
that pleads for destruction in any form finds an echo in thousands 
of thoughtless and reckless hearts. Who is to be the conqueror 
in this age, where industrial law seems to be framed upon lines of 
political ascendency, and no longer based upon moral principles? 
As International Peace is well secured when all nations are ready 
to face the trial, so Industrial Peace is secured where Capital and 


* The French citizen soldier gets $d. a day for three years. 

* What better proof that a man will subject himself to training and discipline 
in defence of his flag, even when it is threatened by his own countrymen? What 
we trust will be further demonstrated is that such readiness to meet aggression 
will prove iteelf the Sword of Peace. As a further lesson we may contrast the 
restraint now exercised by the Ulster Covenanters, due to discipline under trusted 
leaders, with the lawlessness of the Land Leaguers of thirty years ago under 


their political chiefs. 
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Labour stand wejl equipped for trouble. The stronger the 
organisation on both sides, in both matters, the more sure of 
mutual respect. We can profit if we like by two lessons given us 
within recent years. The transport workers’ strike of 1911 
taught us that the strongest known weapon against disorder is 
the power of anticipation. We were forced to use the entire 
peace strength of our Army to forestall the threat of revolution. 
What is to happen if that Army is away, when mobilised to fulfil 
its proper function? The coal strike of the following year by 
its duration sufficed to teach us that the thriftless and shiftless 
are apt to take the law into their own hands, and are an item 
to be reckoned with in a case of national trouble. Under war 
conditions the difficulties are naturally much enhanced, and 
means for relief of the innocent destitute must assuredly be found 
ready at hand. The same authority, a Lord-Lieutenant, who 
ensures to the country a reservoir of men to meet the ravages of 
war, can equally face the responsibilities for the maintenance of 
peace and order in times not only of industrial unrest but in 
the higher trial of a nationa! stress of arms. Organised defence 
is the only answer to organised attack, but the knowledge that 
the former possesses the power of anticipation is the key to the 
situation. ‘A local official with a standing in his county, in 
council with leaders of Capital and Labour, and others, with many 
powers and organisations, which at present overlap, concentrated 
in his hand, and given authority that would dispense with 
recourse to hasty legislation in moments of panic, should be the 
aim of the spirit which makes for devolution. A citizen force 
raised under the auspices of an elected citizen chief can be a 
most serviceable tool in the hands of a Government. It can 
become a tyrant only to evildoers. 

This generation has to settle a vital question. Will it create 
a manhood that will be worthy of the ancestors from whom it has 
inherited the gigantic trust of Empire, or will it bequeath to 
generations to come a legitimate reason to curse their fathers? 
May we hope that, facing the duty of citizenship boldly, 
generations unborn will bless us in the ages to come, and 
that, in welding a sword that will make for International Peace, 
we may at the same time find that the blade is performing the 
more sober task of maintaining Industrial Peace among our 
toilers, who have yet to learn that with the rights they have 
inherited they have as well duties to perform? 


W. G. Knox, 
Major-General. 
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OUR PERISHING ARMY 


THERE is good reason to believe that when the present Lord 
Chancellor, then known as Mr. Haldane, disbanded various units 
of artillery and infantry, and lowered the peace establishment 
of others, he was most unwillingly offering sops to the Radical 
Cerberus of ‘ improvident economy.’ Threatened with a motion 
to reduce the estimates by 5,000,0001., the Secretary of State 
cunningly disarmed his foes within the Coalition household, by 
announcing immediate concessions and holding out hopes of 
more to follow. The decision adopted was neither wise nor 
courageous, yet in the circumstances it must not be regarded as 
wholly inexcusable. Had the military members of the Army 
Council been ‘strong’ men, having the courage to utter and 
maintain their own opinions, it is not improbable that their 
political chief would have elected to stand or fall with them. 
But it was not so. The distinguished officers who had given their 
‘loyal support’ to the late Mr. Arnold-Forster hastened to turn 
their coats in deference to what they believed to be the wishes 
of their new master, never pausing to consider whether they 
might perchance please him better by withstanding him. What 
were indeed the personal inclinations of the Secretary of State 
at the time can, of course, only be conjectured, but that his 
colleagues displayed the qualities of wax rather than of adamant 
is a fact which has been fully established by events. We soldiers 
never tire of abusing the civilian element of the War Office, 
oblivious of the fact that the real enemies of the Army are its own 
weak-kneed representatives. If such a thing as resolute ‘clear 
thinking ’ existed in the higher military circles, no Secretary of 
State would dare resist it. Threats of resignation would not be 
required; the mere recording, on paper, of definite opinions 
unanimously expressed, would amply suffice. I well remember 
mentioning ‘ military opinion’ to the late Mr. Arnold-Forster : 
‘Military opinion!’ he exclaimed indignantly, ‘What is it? 
Where is it? I search for it in vain!’ 

Be all this as it may, it is now idle to deplore the loss of 
batteries and battalions disbanded or reduced by the creator of 
the fast vanishing Territorial Force; because their nominal 
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survival in the form of mere skeletons could only have tended — 
further to deplete the other units leanly remaining to us. 
Apparently unconscious of a closely impending necessity to 
augment the so-called ‘ Advantages of the Army,’ Mr. Haldane 
cheerfully proceeded very considerably to impair the far too 
meagre attractions hitherto offered to military aspirants. With 
such effect were ‘reforms’ introduced—e.g. the ‘ Proficiency 
pay’ lottery, and the ‘ten per cent. rule’ ’—that the supply 
of recruits has gradually fallen lower and lower until the Army 
now finds itself short by upwards of ten thousand men of its 
already reduced establishment. Thus, indeed, even if no reduc- 
tions had definitely been ordered by the responsible War Minister, 
the number of soldiers serving with the colours, and the corre- 
sponding fitness of the mobilised Army for war, would never- 
theless have been depreciated to the very low level that has 
unhappily been attained. 

The condition of the British Regular Army at home is now 
briefly as follows : 


(a) The total strength is upwards of ten thousand under the peace 
establishment. 

(b) Every battalion of the Line is short of at least one hundred men, 
and in many cases the shortage amounts to two hundred or more. 

(c) The proportion of immature boys is so abnormally high (in addi- 
tion to the shortage of numbers) that from 60 to 80 per cent. of reservists 
would be required by battalions on mobilisation. 

(d) The ‘slump’ in recruiting affects the desirable rather than the 
undesirable classes, because Army service has been rendered specially 
unattractive to the former. 

(e) The present Secretary of State for War has taken no steps towards 
meeting the situation beyond appointing redundant committees. 


The table constructed below may be taken as a rough guide 
to the immediate fighting values of battalions, in accordance with 
the percentages of reservists incorporated on mobilisation. The 
efficiency of the peace cadres, and of the reservists added thereto, 


as also the competency of commanders, is in all cases assumed 
to be equal. 


Class Composition Points 

I. Every man a ‘serving soldier’ (the ideal) . . 100 
II. Forty per cent. of reservists . é i : ee 
III. Fifty ‘ . ; 3 , - 60 
IV. Sixty - * 7 - . 45 
V. Seventy _,, ; ; : : : . 80 
VI. Eighty ,, , : i i Ya 





* Formerly, all efficient soldiers of good character were eligible for re- 
engagement to complete twenty-one years’ service for pension; so that the 
Army offered a permanent vocation to those who desired it and were proved 
worthy of it. Mr. Haldane, however, issued an edict limiting re-engagements 
to 10 per cent. of the establishment—with disastrous results. 
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The percentage in the case of the French and German Armies 
is about 25 per cent. for frontier corps, and from 50 per cent. to 
60 per cent. for others. 

The present writer is firmly convinced that the least efficient 
battalion now at Aldershot, if able to put in line 550 trained 
men and boys, could easily defeat at daylight to-morrow any bat- 
talion now in the United Kingdom, mobilised to-day 1000 strong 
and composed as in Class IV.; or a battalion of Class VI. after 
the latter had had a fortnight’s never so strenuous training. 

For the purposes of the hypothetic combats suggested, the 
two battalions are assumed to be posted, say, two miles apart, 
on ground considered to offer no special advantages to either 
side, the mobilised battalion being conceded the choice of initial 
positions. The orders to each commander are to advance forth- 
with and vigorously attack his adversary as soon as met with. 

There is nothing whatever the matter with our boy-soldiers 
except their youth; they are very well trained and could 
victoriously engage larger numbers of any foreign army, at a 
moment’s notice or after marching one hundred miles in five 
days to the field of battle—always assuming the staff of the 
Army to perform its part efficiently. But sustaining the inevitable 
hardships of a prolonged campaign would be quite another matter. 
Boys, be they never so- well trained, have nevertheless this 
one great imperfection, that they are not men; therefore they 
isoon find their way into the hospitals, and they ‘die like 
flies.’ Yet it had better be so than that the Empire should 
fall. 

The preservation of the ‘ Balance of Power in Europe’ is 
vital to our continued existence, not only as an empire, but 
as an independent kingdom. A century ago Napoleonic France 
was the aggressive Power seeking to establish an hegemony ; 
to-day it is otherwise, and the defence of France has become 
the defence of England—lest we should presently find ourselves 
confronted at sea by the navies of United Europe. France has 
need of ready and effective help. Our admirably trained boy- 
soldiers are of far greater immediate fighting value than rusty 
reservists, unknown by and knowing not their officers as well 
as grown too soft to march. Therefore immediate fitness to 
march and fight must be considered rather than fitness to endure, 
when hardened once more, the rigours of a campaign. What is 
essential is that France shall promptly be assisted to win battles, 
or at least to avoid decisive defeat, pending the entry of Russia 
into the arena. In the circumstances, common sense demands 
that the boys who are ready to fight with good hope of victory 
shall go forth to war, rather than the men whose final >~epara- 
tion would cause delay.. If these gallant lads should eventually 
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perish, owing to their immaturity, then must their blood be 
on the heads of those British politicians who have for so long 
made the military defence of their country a political shuttle- 
cock. Meanwhile we must deal with the strategical situation 
as we find it, using the best means actually at our disposal, 
so that we may as a nation and empire survive the death-struggle 
in which we may shortly find ourselves involved. Where is the 
MAN among our politicians who, by speaking to the inhabitants 
of this our fool’s paradise the truth from his heart, will prove 
himself a patriotic STATESMAN ? 

Colonel Seely timidly touching the nettle of recruiting, in 
place of boldly grasping it, as there is such urgent need to do, 
has appointed two committees to inquire into already manifest 
facts that demand immediate action rather than expensively 
prolonged dalliance. Colonel Seely is well aware that there is 
a shortage of ten thousand men, that recruits are exceptionally 
scarce, and that the quality of those obtained is far from satis- 
factory. Who are likely to know best why desirable recruits 
are now hardly procurable, even from among the thousands of 
soldiers’ sons, and in what conditions military service might 
be enabled to regain its lost popularity? Surely the men who 
are serving or who have served in the Army itself, and those 
who would willingly serve in it if the conditions were more 
attractive, are those best qualified to furnish the requisite infor- 
mation. Sir Matthew Nathan is a man of great ability and a very 
eminent financial authority; but what does he know about 
recruiting? An officer of the Royal Engineers, who won his 
spurs by meritorious services in war and in colonial adminis- 
tration, Sir Matthew Nathan has been, for many years, to all 
intents and purposes a civilian. If intimate knowledge of law 
is necessary to a Judge, must not as full and recent familiarity 
with things military be equally essential to the efficient chair- 
manship of a committee convened to investigate questions falling 
within the latter category? To contest this view would seem 
impossible, except on the ground that our national habit is to 
place ignorance in power and pay it to deceive us. 

If Colonel Seely, in person or by deputy, had attended the 
meeting of the ‘ National Union of ex-Service Men’ in Holborn 
Great Hall on the 1st of December of last year, he might have 
gained more information in two hours than Sir Matthew Nathan’s 
committee is likely to obtain in two months—and this without 
cost as well as immediately. Albeit the information now pro- 
curable from whatever source can have in it nothing of novelty. 
The only development demonstrated by the aggravated shortage 
of recruits. at the present time is the increasing effect of 
influences already apparent to all who have taken the trouble 
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to recognise their existence, or have not been wilfully blind 
thereto. 

In the Nineteenth Century for September 1912 the present 
writer postulated in reference to the ‘ Recruiting Difficulty,’ 
which even then had already become acute : 

‘ The solution depends upon the satisfaction of three condi- 
tions only, and these are : 

(1) The Army must offer a career leading to definite advan- 
tages after discharge. 

(2) Life in the Army must be rendered as pleasant to the 
soldier as the achievement of the highest efficiency will permit. 

(3) Respectable lads must be fully assured that in the Army 
none but such as themselves will be permitted to serve. 

If conditions 1 and 2 be satisfied, condition 3 will auto- 
matically be met, because there would then be many more 
candidates than vacancies, and really strict selection would 
become possible, the ‘‘ characters ’’’ of applicants being in all 
cases carefully verified.’ 

In reference to the concluding paragraph of the foregoing 
quotation, I will, before passing to discuss conditions 1 and 2, 
the ruling factors of the problem, state an experience of my 
own. In 1901-1902 I served with an unwholesome organisation 
known as the ‘Second Provisional Battalion,’ in which were 
included the ‘ Details’ of five regiments. During my service there 
joined one of those regiments no less than eleven persons of 
defective intellect. One of these unfortunates I myself noticed, 
on the first occasion of seeing him, and sent to the hospital for 
examination. The result of my action was speedily justified ; 
this highly desirable recruit being found ‘ A dangerous lunatic 
with decided homicidal tendencies.’ Another of the eleven proved 
to be an ‘escaped lunatic,’ for whom the asylum authorities 
were searching at the time of his enlistment. It would seem 
therefore that no great care had been taken to ascertain the 
antecedents of these male creatures (homines) when they pre- 
sented themselves as recruits. The soldier we need is VIR not 
HOMO. 

The ‘ career’ is the foundation-stone, and until that has been 
well and truly laid it is idle to expect men worth enlisting 
to enter the Army in adequate numbers. Military service in 
this country has always been to a great extent a ‘blind-alley,’ 
offering no career to any but those who serve on until they have 
earned pensions. Thanks to Haldanian ‘reform’ even the one 
previously existing attraction to the keen soldier was abolished 
by the ‘Ten per cent. rule.’ The effect of that fatuous pro- 
ceeding may be illustrated by the following example. One of 
the men who served under me in the ‘ Spectator Experimental] 
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Company’ wrote: ‘I am just as fond of soldiering as when I 
enlisted, but I am not going to chance being thrown out like 
a dirty rag when I have done my twelve years. I can make 
my living in civil life and shall go back to my trade as soon 
as I can.’ The views of this man are shared by all of his 
kind. 

The very day on which I began to write this article I 
received a letter from Major-General Sir Alfred Turner, expres- 
sing regret that absence from home prevented him from attend- 
ing the Holborn Meeting of the National Union of ex-Service 
Men already mentioned. Sir Alfred went on to express the 
following opinion, which I have obtained his permission to 
quote : 


I quite agree that our ex-Service men are not acknowledged and 
recognised as they ought to be, and that nothing would affect our recruit- 
ing more favourably than a knowledge by the men that they would have 
a good chance of a civil appointment under the State when they have 
finished their service. This is the case in countries where military 
service is obligatory ; how much more should such a system exist in a 
country in which it is purely voluntary. 


For the words ‘ a good chance of a civil appointment ’ I would 
substitute ‘a certainty of a civil appointment, subject only to 
their own good conduct.’ Otherwise the General has, in my 
opinion, stated the case exactly as it should be. But, it may 
be objected, ‘ ex-Service men, when tried, are frequently found 
wanting.’ Granted: but so are civilians, and if the objection 
particularly stands good against sailors and soldiers, the reason 
is that, the ‘career’ not being in prospect, the men fit for it 
abstain from entering the Navy or Army to the numbers required 
by those services. Thousands of ‘ wasters’ are annually reformed 
by the Navy and Army, but some are incorrigible; it is not 
possible to work miracles. All that is necessary in order to 
create a veritable rush to enlist, by the very cream of the 
working classes, is a definite promise of civil employment, to 
follow discharge with a ‘ very good ’ character. 

A clerk in a public office, on hearing of the claim of ex- 
Service men to be employed, exclaimed ‘ But what would become 
of us?’ The answer is simple; those already in public employ- 
ment would be undisturbed and those aspiring thereto would 
have open to them the avenue of approach through the Navy 
or Army. Who deserve best to be employed by the State, those 
who have been its defenders at the hazard of their lives and 
health, or those who have merely been inoffensive citizens? 

What sailors and soldiers ask for is simple and reasonable ; 
they desire a ‘ career’ in the Navy or Army, for so long as they 


remain efficient and willing to serve therein, and afterwards, 
G 2 
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subject to their own good conduct, in assured employment by 
the public, unless they themselves elect to embrace some trade 
or profession in which their prospects seem to be superior. Keen 
soldiers, having good hopes of promotion, will naturally prefer 
to continue in the Army until compelled to leave it on account 
of age; others will pass to the Reserve, after serving for shorter 
periods, or be discharged at the end of twelve years. Let me 
suggest an example. Thomas Atkins, aged nineteen, wishes to 
be a City policeman and offers himself accordingly; he is found 
fully up to the moral and physical standards prescribed, and 
is accepted accordingly, subject to his first serving for three 
years in the Guards. Atkins then, if passed by the doctor, under- 
goes a prescribed period of training as a police recruit, sub- 
sequently enters the Guards, serves his time, and finally reverts 
to the office of a policeman—a far better policeman, moreover, 
than if he had not served as a soldier. Similarly should Naval 
Service be a necessary qualification for appointment as, for 
example, a Custom House officer. 

Not only would the ‘ Recruiting Difficulty ’ itself be effectually 
solved, in reference to both quality and quantity, by the means 
suggested, but so far from costing money, large economies would 
result. Naval and Military pensions, for both officers and others, 
would cease to be paid except to invalids incapable of working. 
Civil employment would be substituted for service pensions, and 
the number of civil pensioners would remain as at present. The 
servants of the State and of the Local Authorities would qualify 
for pension by combined periods of combatant and civil service, 
and to those, be they officers or others, who declined further 
service in civil capacities, the public would give nothing—except 
the old age pension to those eventually qualified by poverty to 
receive it. 

Sailors and soldiers ask not their country to go to any expense 
whatever on their account, but merely to admit the right of 
those, owing to whose sacrifices of blood and health the State 
is preserved to accumulate wealth, to receive the pay of civil 
appointments now given to less deserving persons. Justice, com- 
mon sense, and economy alike demand that this claim shall be 
satisfied. At all events, if it be not satisfied, and that soon, the 
country will be without an Army and will find its Navy also 
becoming short of sailors. 

Proposals have been made to ‘ advertise’ the Army by means 
of the cinematograph and otherwise. ‘In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird.’ There are too many ex-soldiers 
scattered about the country to allow of any specious suggestions 
of the ‘ Advantages of the Army’ entrapping the unwary. If 
Colonel Seely were to advertise the Army as ‘the surest avenue 
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to the workhouse,’ and cinematographically present scenes from 
the lives of old soldiers, as spent in the casual ward or work- 
house, he would indeed be ‘ crying stinking fish’ though having 
the plain truth on his side. There are plenty of ex-soldiers 
who are quite prosperous, but few thanks to War Office or other 
legislation on their behalf. What better advertisement could 
Navy or Army have than well-contented ex-sailors and ex-soldiers 
enjoying appointments earned by their warlike services? If 
Colonel Seely enters upon an advertising campaign he will be 
as criminal as if he were advertising a quack medicine of no 
actual efficacy. Treated sensibly and justly neither Navy nor 
Army would need any advertisement beyond the good word of 
ex-Service men, and this the Government can easily win if it 
will. 

In the Nineteenth Century for September 1912 I discussed 
at some length various subsidiary questions to which it does 
not appear necessary to revert now. Should any of my present 
readers, however, feel disposed to consider the contentment of 
the soldier while actually serving with the colours, there will 
be found ample references to this subject in the article I have 
mentioned. Meanwhile I am glad to believe that there is much 
less ‘messing about’ than formerly; although the regimental 
broth still suffers from the energies of too many cooks. Work 
the good soldier never objects to, but needless worry he greatly 
resents, and of all worries uncertainty is the most tiresome. 
There is nevertheless nothing in the Army itself that hinders 
recruits from joining it. The ‘blind-alley’ objection alone is 
potent. Possibly, by virtue of manifest facts, we might have had 
some useful Army reforms before now, had not a very influential 
military member of the Army Council, an officer totally devoid 
of executive experience, and a lawyer rather than a soldier, been 
ever ready to prove black white, or white black, as it seemed 
tc him that the War Minister desired. Laodiceans are unsuit- 
able for service on the Army Council, and more especially when 
they are such by deliberate choice rather than by natural 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


EIGHT NEW LOVE LETTERS OF 
JANE WELSH 


THE reading of these New Love Letters will doubtless afford an 
unexpected gratification to all admirers of Miss Welsh’s epis- 
tolary talent, and the question will naturally be asked, Why 
were they not included in the book entitled The Love Letters of 
Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, published in 1909 by Mr. John 
Lane? The answer is, they were not then available ; their exist- 
ence was unknown to me; they were missing from the collec- 
tion, and I naturally believed that they had been lost or destroyed. 
In this I was mistaken ; for shortly after the appearance of the 
book, I was surprised and gratified to receive from Mr. Henry 
Yates Thompson a copy of one of the missing Letters (that dated 
the 2nd of May 1823, which follows here), the original of which 
he had purchased from a dealer in autographs. And in December 
1912 six of the lost Letters were put up to auction at Sotheby’s 
(in London), and bought by Mr. Frank T. Sabin, of New Bond 
Street. From Mr. Sabin I have succeeded in securing a copy 
of these six Letters, and also of another one (that dated the 
6th of June 1823) which he had purchased somewhere else at 
an earlier date. 

A brief summary of the story of these lost Letters may not 
be out of place here. It has long been known by many people 
that when Carlyle was engaged on his History of Frederick the 
Great he was unlucky enough to engage a clerk (who called 
himself a ‘ secretary’) to do copying etc. for him, and that 
this clerk turned out to be a ‘sneak-thief’ and stole a great 
many of his manuscripts. The theft was not known or even 
suspected during Carlyle’s lifetime; but shortly after his death 
(the 5th of February 1881) certain articles attributed to him 
began to appear in magazines, or as separate pamphlets, under 
anonymous editorship, or without any attempt at editing, and 
accompanied by the questionable explanation that they ‘had 
been given by Carlyle to a friend.’ Even Mr. Froude, one of 
Carlyle’s executors, was taken-in by this fallacy, and actually 
wrote a Preface to one of the stolen articles. But it was not 
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until late in 1882 that the theft became generally known. In 
that year Professor Charles E. Norton, who had been requested 
by Carlyle and Emerson to edit their correspondence, found that 
a large number of Emerson’s Letters to Carlyle were missing, 
and no trace of them could be discovered. Very soon after this, 
however, four of the missing Letters were published in the 
Atheneum. This caught the eye of Mr. Moncure D. Conway, 
a friend of Professor Norton, who at once took the matter up in 
the interests of the Emerson family. ‘ Turning himself into a 
private detective,’ as he says, Mr. Conway succeeded in ascer- 
taining the whereabouts of the lost Emerson Letters, and by 
much cautious diplomacy and skilful strategy, together with the 
expenditure of a little money, managed in the end to get a copy 
of most of them, and even a few of the originals. In his Auto- 
biography (Cassell and Co., London, 1904) Mr. Conway relates 
at considerable length the history of the stolen papers (ii. 370-5). 
He knew the name of the thieving ‘secretary’ perfectly well 
(as I and many others do), but for various good reasons he does 
not give it in his book. He says that the papers were at that 
time in the possession of a ‘ring’ (men and women of shady 
character) who were offering them for sale. He applied to Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen, one of Carlyle’s executors, for assist- 
ance and advice. Sir James gave him permission to take legal 
proceedings in his (Sir James’s) name for the recovery of the 
manuscripts, but instantly withdrew this offer on learning that 
his co-executor, Mr. Froude, had already authorised the pub- 
lication of one of the stolen papers, and left Mr. Conway to his 
own resources, who, having acquired what he specially wanted, 
as above explained, gave up the chase and molested the ‘ ring’ 
no further. 

The disreputable clerk who purloined the manuscripts began 
his duties at Cheyne Row in the autumn of 1856, but being 
practically of no use at all, Carlyle took a good deal of pains to 
get him another situation, and parted with him in 1857. His 
habit of constantly ‘sniffing through his nose’ made it impos- 
sible for Carlyle to work in his company; so he allowed him to 
take papers home with him to copy. He had thus a fine oppor- 
tunity of stuffing into his satchel, on the sly, whatsoever he could 
lay his hands on. The full extent of his thefts will probably 
never be known, but it is believed that he carried off in this way 
the manuscripts of Wotton Reinfred (Carlyle’s fragmentary novel 
begun soon after his marriage), the Tour in Ireland, the Excur- 
sion to Paris, The Guises (still unpublished), many of Carlyle’s 
Letters to his wife, mother etc., many of Emerson’s Letters to 
Carlyle (as stated above), besides these Love Letters from Miss 
Welsh. (None of Carlyle’s Letters to Miss Welsh are missing ; 
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they would be in Mrs. Carlyle’s custody, and therefore out of 
the reach of our light-fingered gentleman.) Mr. Conway men- 
tions in his Autobiography that he noticed among the papers 
that the ‘ring’ were offering for sale ‘ Two Letters from Jane 
Welsh to Thomas Carlyle.’ 

Some years after having left Carlyle’s employment, the 
nefarious clerk, adding insult to injury, began to publish, in some 
magazine I think, a Life of Carlyle of a rather objectionable 
sort. Carlyle went himself to the publisher and requested him 
to stop the publication forthwith. The publisher asked in a 
plaintive tone ‘How can I stop him?’ or ‘How can he be 
stopped?’ Carlyle replied (he told me the story himself) ‘ There 
are many ways of stopping him; there’s clanking of crowns’ 
(flourishing his big oak walking-stick), ‘there’s tweaking of 
noses, pulling of beards, and kicking of seats-of-honour! Stopped 
he must and shall be!’ The Life accordingly came to a sudden 
termination, and Carlyle heard no more of it, or of his quondam 
clerk. Adieu to him, and a speedy promotion from Purgatory 
(or the other place), as soon as his sins are thoroughly expiated ! 

Having been fortunate enough to secure a copy of these 
eight Letters I think there can be no question as to the propriety, 
or even necessity, of publishing them at the earliest convenient 
moment; for though the copyright in them legally belongs to 
me, my failing to secure the originals—seven of which were being 
offered for sale—renders it likely that, in case of new ownership, 
they will appear illegally, without editing, and most probably 
defaced by errors of transcription and other blunders. Since 
therefore they cannot with any certainty be kept private, it is 
certain!v better that they should come before the public in a clean 
dress, and as free as possible from adventitious blemishes, and 
accompanied by some elucidation and explanation by one who 
knows something of the subject. 

The Letters as printed here conform closely to the copies 
supplied to me, which I have reason to believe are accurate ; 
some necessary corrections in spelling and punctuation have been 
made; in all other respects they read exactly as they were 
written, without any omission or addition. 

For the convenience of those readers who may not have 
perused the Love Letters I have prefaced each Letter with a 
brief introduction, pointing out the circumstances under which 
it was written, and giving connecting links, biographical and 
other notes, with a view to rendering the whole collection more 
readily intelligible. 

Lerter I. 


[Carlyle was in his 29th, and Miss Welsh in her 22nd year, when this 
Letter was written. They had been introduced to each other by Edward 
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Irving in the end of May 1821, and were therefore acquaintances of some 
two years’ standing. Irving had been Miss Welsh’s Tutor when she was a 
child of ten or eleven, and he the Teacher of a School in Haddington, her 
native town. The commonly believed story that he and Miss Welsh fell 
deeply in love with each other is ridiculous fiction only: he left Haddington 
in the summer of 1812, Miss Welsh being then under eleven years of age. 
Irving obtained a similar post at Kirkealdy ; and within a few months of 
his arrival there became engaged to the Parish Minister’s Daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Martin, whom he afterwards married. 

In 1816 Carlyle became Head Master of another and rival School at 
Kirkcaldy ; but he and Irving, who had known one another slightly before 
this time, soon established a fast friendship which lasted unimpaired as 
long as they lived. Both were excellent teachers, I believe; but Irving 
had gained some notoriety for being harsh to his pupils. He was a believer 
in the efficacy of corporal punishment, and many amusing stories of his 
exploits in this line have been put on record by Mrs. Oliphant (his 
Biographer), and others. Carlyle, on the other hand, was very gentle with 
his scholars, and did not need to employ the tawse at all—a look from him 
or a word or two being enough to quell the most refractory subject and 
ensure perfect order. (I know whereof I speak, for my own Father was 
one of his pupils at Kirkcaldy.) 

Both Irving and Carlyle grew tired of Schoolmastering, sailed over the 
Firth near the end of 1818, and made Edinburgh their temporary home. 
Carlyle supported himself by private teaching and by writing articles for 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopedia, translating, etcetera. And before 
long Irving received a call to the assistantship in Dr. Chalmers’s Church in 
Glasgow. 

In May 1821 Irving, on a visit to Edinburgh, proposed to Carlyle a 
walking tour to Haddington, sixteen miles distant, his object being to 
introduce him to Miss Welsh and her Mother. Carlyle agreed, and the 
two young men set out for Haddington on a sunny afternoon, and 
Teufelsdréckh met his Blumine for the first time—as described in Sartor 
Resartus—an ever-memorable meeting for both! They met several times 
afterwards during this visit, which lasted three or four days. The 
interviews were satisfactory to all concerned; and the travellers returned 
to Edinburgh in much better spirits and gayer humour than they had left 
it, especially Carlyle, who, in describing the visit a few days afterwards, 
wrote: ‘I was happy as a lark in May. . . . I came back so full of joy 
that I have done nothing since but dream of it.’ And in his Reminis- 
cences he says: ‘It was the beginning of a new life to me.’ Miss Welsh 
was much impressed, too, by Carlyle’s appearance and conversation. ‘ When 
you saw me for the first time,’ she wrote to Carlyle in November 1822, ‘I 
was wretched beyond description: . . . I had no counsellor that could direct 
me, no friend that understood me; the pole-star of my life was lost, and 
the world looked a dreary blank. Without plan, hope or aim, I had lived 
two years [since the death of her Father] when my good Angel sent you 
hither. I had never heard the language of talent and genius but from my 
Father’s lips ; I had thought I should never hear it more. You spoke like 
him; your eloquence awoke in my soul the slumbering admirations and 
ambitions that His first kindled there. . . . I returned with renewed 
strength and ardour to the life that he had destined me to lead.’ 

At the first meeting it was arranged that Carlyle should take some 
charge of Miss Welsh’s education. This had to be managed, in the first 
instance at least, by writing; and this exactly suited Carlyle, for it 
gave him, what he longed for above all things, an opportunity of beginning 
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a correspondence with her. His first Letter to her is dated 4th June 1821 ; 
and the one we are now introducing is the fifty-fourth in the series, 
counting those of both correspondents. During the time which elapsed 
between these two Letters there were several little ‘lovers’ quarrels,’ and 
one rather serious misunderstanding which nearly led to a rupture, and 
was the prime cause of the ‘Sorrows of Teufelsdréckh’ which culminated 
in the incident of the Rue Saint-Thomas de l’ Enfer (Leith Walk) in July 
or August 1822; but on the whole the courtship (which was a long one 
solely because both parties were rather short of worldly means) proceeded 
favourably. 

When this Letter (of 2nd May 1823) was written, Carlyle was still 
lodging at 3 Moray Street, Leith Walk, where he had resided since the 
end of 1821. He was acting as Tutor to Charles and Arthur Buller, two 
English youths of good family, at a salary of two hundred pounds a year ; 
his spare time was employed in reading and writing. He was just about 
finishing Part I. of his Life of Schiller. Miss Welsh and her Mother 
had left Haddington for the summer, and were staying at 22 George Square, 
the home of Mr. John Bradfute, a partner in the firm of Bell and Bradfute, 
Booksellers, Edinburgh. They had for hostess here Miss Eliza Stodart, 
Bradfute’s Niece and Miss Welsh’s early friend and correspondent. 

Carlyle and Miss Welsh, now living for the nonce within easy reach of 
each other, had hoped to meet frequently and talk freely to one another ; 
but as the following Letter shows they were doomed to disappointment. 
This accounts for Miss Welsh’s rather querulous tone. In an earlier Letter 
Carlyle had advised her to translate Egmont and other Pieces or Tales 
from German into English with a view to publication. ] 


Miss Welsh to T. Carlyle, 3 Moray Street, Edinburgh. 


[22 George Square, 2 May, 1823.] 

My DEAR FRIEND,—We might as well be at the Antipodes 
as here under such restraint. It is insufferably provoking. I 
have a thousand things to say to you which must remain unsaid 
so long as I am forced to cut my sentences by rule. But espér- 
ance! I have one little glimmer of hope still. My Mother talks 
of going to Dumfriesshire the end of next week, and then! As 
to these translations, settle the matter for me as you think best. 
You know my motives for inclining to undertake them—that 
I may acquire a habit of regular exertion and greater facility 
of expression. I cannot write without the most excessive labour, 
and translation seems a medium between this labour and 
idleness.—Above all I feel the want of something to compel 
my diligence—it is exposed to incessant attacks and temptations. 
Now, what can supply this want more effectually than an agree- 
ment with a fat calculating bookseller? 

If your reasons for dissuading me seem to you to counter- 
balance these, J shall approve of them. Settle it then as you 
will. I shall be satisfied with whatever decision you make for 
me. My greatest objection to the undertaking is the trouble 
it is like to occasion you. But I live in the hope of being able 
at some period of my existence to discharge all my debts of 
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gratitude to you. At present I confess they do not lie heavy. 
Like Necker you ‘ confer favours with such inimitable grace that 
those who receive them are extremely apt to forget them alto- 
gether.’ I will expect to see you on Monday evening. If you 
promise the translations you must make the man understand 
they cannot be begun for a fortnight at least.—Yours with a 
damnable pen and in excessive haste, 
JANE WELSH. 


Lerrer II. 


[Miss Welsh and her Mother have started for Dumfriesshire, much 
against Jane’s will, and have reached the end of the first stage of their 
journey, and are paying a visit to some friends or relations named Binnie 
at Corstorphine, then a small village, now a suburb of Edinburgh, about 
two miles out of Town towards the north-west. The ‘two Letters’ from 
Carlyle, to which Miss Welsh refers, are those given in the Love Letters 
as No. 56 (11th May) and No. 57 (12th May 1823). In the former he 
had proposed to walk out to Corstorphine to see her, if she approved ; in 
the latter, he tells her regretfully that he cannot come, because the coach 
for Dumfriesshire sets out a day earlier than he had expected. The Bullers 
were removing from Edinburgh to Kinnaird House, near Dunkeld, and 
Carlyle had decided to spend a few days at Mainhill before joining them 
at Dunkeld.—The rest of the Letter explains itself.] 


Miss Welsh to T. Carlyle, Mainhill, Ecclefechan. 


West Craigs, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 
14th May, 1823. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—I was bewailing the ‘extreme enviable- 
ness of my situation ’’ when your two Letters were put into my 
hand. I read the last first, so I may thank the negligence of the 
Corstorphine post-master for being spared this second disappoint- 
ment my evil genius has prepared for me, and which I was not 
in a humour to have endured with any patience. I wish it had 
been so ordered that you had come here. The people I am 
with are Highland-hearted, and would give a warm welcome to 
any friend of mine; but it is needless to speak of that now. 

You would pity me if you could witness my situation. Except 
a Bible, a book of psalms and a volume of Blair’s Sermons, I 
can find nothing to read in the whole house. I left my German 
(like an ass) in the great trunk that is destined for Dumfries- 
shire; it has rained almost incessantly since ever we left Edin- 
burgh, so that I cannot get across the threshold; the characters 
within doors are plain and simple and require no studying to 
be understood; sewing (God help me!) is my only resource : 
I have lost half a dozen needles and spoiled the waist of a gown 
already—oh dear, dear—I wish I had been born a little Master 


1 The quotation is from Carlyle’s Letter of January 20, 1823. See Love 
Letters, i. 158. 
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—how different my lot had been! But I have no time for com- 
plaints just now : a blockhead of a boy that is going to the village 
is waiting for my Letter. The family must want bread till 
he returns.—I have but a vague idea of your plans and no idea 
at all of my own or rather of my Mother’s. I conjecture we 
will leave this the beginning of next week. My address in Dum- 
friesshire is, ‘ Walter Welsh, Esq., Templand, by Thornhill, 
Dumfriesshire.’ Write to me there on Wednesday or Thursday, 
that I may know where my next Letter may find you. Give 
my love to your Brother and little Jane. If my Grandfather 
has anything like a decent horse, I shall try and scamper over 
to Mainhill some day to get a look of her.—My head is quite 
topsy-turvy at present : I can say nothing about the Tales except 
that I am steadfast to follow your advice in all things wherein 
I am a free agent. The vexation I have endured for the last 
week or two is doing me a deal of harm; I cannot fix my mind 
a single moment—my Mother is stuffing me with physic by way 
of improving my appetite. It is not that that will do me any 
good. I will write you a long legible Letter next time, but I 
must send this as it is; for I do not know when I may have 
another opportunity of getting it to the Post Office. 


God bless you. Your affectionate Friend, 
JANE B. WELSH. 


Letter III. 


[Miss Welsh and her Mother have now reached Templand, a small farm 
with old-fashioned, long and narrow dwelling-house standing on elevated 
ground, a mile from Thornhill in Dumfriesshire. Templand, where Jane 
and her Mother generally spent their summers, was rented from the Duke 
of Queensberry by Walter Welsh, Jane’s maternal Grandfather, who spent 
his later years here, lovingly and tenderly cared for by his Daughter 
Jeannie {as long as she lived), younger Sister of Mrs. Welsh. Here 
Carlyle and Miss Welsh were married in 1826; and here Mrs. Welsh died 
in 1842. 

A day or two before Jane and her Mother left Corstorphine for Templand 
Carlyle had set out for Mainhill, where he ‘spent a joyful week,’ receiving 
Miss Welsh’s Letter of 14th May (No. 2, preceding), carrying it unanswered 
from want of opportunity, to Kinnaird House, which he reached on the 
24th of May. The day after his arrival he wrote to Miss Welsh ‘ Letter 58’ 
of the Love Letters, which is the one handed to her ‘ by the Postmistress of 
Thornhill,’ and which gave her such lively pleasure. In it Carlyle had 
said, ‘It will be a pretty affair when I come down in August, if you have 
forgotten me!’ Her answer to this is pretty as well as true and prophetic: 
‘My best Friend, be assured you can never be forgotten while I recollect 
myself.’ 

Penfillan, another farmhouse, about a mile from Templand, westward 
across the River Nith, was the home of Jane’s paternal Grandfather, John 
Welsh. Miss Welsh, in her early years, was sometimes called ‘Pen’ 
(from Penfillan) to distinguish her from her Mother’s relations, especially 
from Mrs. Welsh’s younger sister ‘Aunt Jeannie.’ It may be added that 
Dr. Welsh (Jane’s Father) was not born at Penfillan, as Miss Welsh 
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states in this Letter, but at Craigenputtock, as Carlyle discovered at a later 
date. (See Reminiscences, i. 141.) 

The suitor, whose passionate and distracted wooing Miss Welsh describes 
so humorously and graphically here, was a Dr. Fyffe, then occupying Dr. 
Welsh’s old Surgery on the ground floor in the front part of the house at 
Haddington in which Miss Welsh and her Mother still lived. Carlyle says 
of him, Reminiscences, i. 70: ‘The Wooer who would needs die for 
want of success, was one Fyffe, M.D., an extremely conceited, limited, 
strutting little creature, who well deserved all he got or more.’ He 
continued, at intervals, to press his hopeless suit till almost the time of Miss 
Welsh’s marriage; then bought her house, and married someone else. 
Carlyle adds, ‘ The end of him had something of tragedy in it, but is not 
worth recording.’—The footnote in the Love Letters, i. 225, requires 
correction in view of the new light thrown on the subject by this Letter. ] 


Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, Kinnaird House, Dunkeld. 


Templand, Thornhill, 6th June [1823]. 

My DEAR FRIEND,—The pleasantest moment I have enjoyed 
for the last two weeks was when the Postmistress at Thornhill 
handed me your Letter. I had conjectured various causes for 
your silence ; but none that entitled me to take offence. I have 
too proud a consciousness of the place I hold in your remembrance 
to imagine you could forget me for a single day. If ever you 
do you will be very ungrateful; for every day and every hour 
of the day I think of you. ‘Forget you by August’! What 
an idea! My best Friend, be assured you can never be forgotten 
while I recollect myself. Your idea is so identified with all my 
projects and pursuits, that it can only be effaced when I have 
ceased to feel, or when my being has undergone a change even 
worse than annihilation. Oh, no! we shall never forget each 
other ; our friendship is no paltry intimacy, contrived by interest 
or idleness. I am persuaded it was planned by Mother Nature 
before we saw the light, and founded on a surer basis than 
fortune or caprice. There is no doubt of it: ‘We shall be 
friends for ever.’ This assurance often comforts me when I have 
need of consolation.—These people’s heartlessness, in spite of 
all my efforts to despise it, gives me pain; here, indeed, I am 
better treated than past experience gave me leave to hope; and 
if my Grandfather could compliment my Mother without 
eternally wondering how she came to have a Daughter ‘so very 
short, so very sallow, and altogether so very unlike herself,’ 
I believe I should have nothing to complain of.—But I have 
less cause to congratulate myself on my reception at Penfillan. 
It was my Father’s birthplace ; and when I saw it again, I forgot 
my former visits there had ended in vexation. It was his Father, 
his Mother and Sisters I was about to see, and at that moment 
I could have pardoned their past indifference to my welfare; I 
could have pardoned even their insensibility to their own irre- 
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parable loss, had they but met me with one look of true affection 
for his sake. My Grandfather was coming along the avenue,— 
he is the very image of my Father, and never did the likeness 
seem more striking ; had he received me as he. would have done, 
I should have worshipped him,—fool that I was to hope it for 
a moment. He gave me his hand with such a cruel smile! 
‘Miss Welsh, I’m glad to see you; how are you, Mrs. Welsh? 
I hope your friends are well at Templand. I am going to the 
village on business, Ladies; but step into the house, I will be 
with you by and by.” My God! I thought my heart would 
burst, the strong affection which had sprung to meet him re- 
coiled on itself with such a sickening violence! But what had 
I to expect? His own Wife, his own children are nothing more 
to him than so many living creatures that must be clothed and 
nourished with his precious gold. Even his eldest-born, admired 
and loved by strangers, was only interesting to him as the future 
heir of his possessions. I need not wonder at his indifference 
to me.—Nor is this all that vexes me. I have revolved it in 
my mind a thousand times whether I should acquaint you with 
the rest. The disclosure must lower me in your esteem; the 
concealment, in my own : it is so hard to discover all my weak- 
ness to the one in the whole world whose approbation I most 
desire; and it is equally hard to endure your commendations 
while conscious that I better deserve your censure. I have 
chosen the alternative which seems the most consistent with the 
character of our friendship. You shall know the whole,—cost 
me what it may. 

About a twelvemonth since, I was annoyed with a nonsensical 
proposal from a gentleman of my acquaintance. To reject it 
was my immediate decision; but how, required a little longer 
thought. To refuse him in the usual form, I knew by experi- 
ence, was to break with him for ever, and this I was desirous 
to avoid. The kindly feelings I entertained for the young man, 
and our neighbourhood which exposed us to continual meetings, 
would have rendered any coldness betwixt us painful and in- 
convenient. To discard the matter as a serious jest appeared 
to me the most delicate way of expressing my aversion to his 
project, or the way least, likely to disturb the friendliness of our 
intercourse. The plan seemed to succeed; he refrained from 
any expression of particular regard, and continued to meet me 
as cordially as ever. For a whole year I applauded myself on 
having effected what women so seldom are able to effect, on 
having retained as a friend the man I had rejected as a lover; 
but at last my sins against the etiquette of prudence were re- 
venged by the discovery that he loved me more than ever. He 
was about to leave the country; and on a day I was alone, he 


bites 
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came to tell us his intentions. His look and manner betrayed 


excessive agitation: he was pale and red in turns, spoke loud 
and fast one moment, and the next was scarcely able to articu- 
late. I talked of everything I could think of to divert him; 
but my efforts were received with such a look of suffering and 
reproach, that I felt at last ashamed of seeming cheerful. We 
spoke of his departure : ‘ You do not care whether Igo or stay,’ 
he said in such a tone. I answered he was mistaken; and that 
he had not an acquaintance in East Lothian who would regret 
his going more than I should. ‘An acquaintance’ he replied ; 
‘and is that all? Jane, Jane!’ He sprang from his seat beside 
me, and throwing himself on a couch at the other end of the 
room, sobbed as though his heart would burst.—You cannot 
imagine how I felt: it was so easy to make him happy for 
the time; one word, one look of kindness, had been enough ; 
and I was withheld by every consideration of the future from 
any effort to alleviate his distress. The sense of his own weak- 
ness, and the fear of exciting my contempt, seemed ready to 
turn his head. He swore I made him weaker than any child; 
stormed through the room, talking with violence on the most 
trivial matters, and completed my dismay with a fit of laughter 
that made every drop of blood in me stand still. I had stood 
his tears with tolerable firmness ; but his frightful mirth entirely 
overcame me. Forgetful of everything but pity and terror, I 
threw my arms about his neck and besought him to be himself. 
The instant this frantic action was committed, I was aware of 
its imprudence. I perceived I had inspired him with a hope 
I never meant to realize. I hesitated how to undeceive him. I 
trembled at the idea of again witnessing his despair; and while 
I stood silent and irresolute, in an unlucky moment we were 
interrupted, and the possibility of explaining precluded for the 
time. I saw him the following day; it was our last interview 
in private. A circumstance had occurred to change his plans : 
he did not go. He gave me no opportunity of expressing my 
mind, and I had not courage enough to seek one. Only once 
when we were talking of my absence he entreated me to write 
to him. At first I positively refused, till it occurred to me I 
could explain myself best in writing, and then I said with 
emphasis, ‘ Yes, I would write.’ My manner seemed to alarm 
him ; he fixed his eyes on my face and said hurriedly with a 
terrible effort at composure, ‘ Take care, Miss Welsh, take care, 
Jane, what you do; write to me as to one who loves you more 
than his own being, who has no hope, no wish that is not bound 
up in your single self, or do not write at all. My God! the 
hour that brings me another such Letter as your last will be 
the last of my existence.’ I felt all the importance of the 
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moment, yet I heard him say ‘God bless you,’ saw him linger 
as he left the room, saw the door close behind him, without 
having power to utter a single word. 

And now my confession is made; and what must you think 
of it? ‘ Your noble Jane,’ will you call me so any more? How 
weak, how ridiculous must I appear to you! Fancying myself 
so wise, I might disdain the forms of prudence, and acting like 
any boarding-school idiot of fifteen !—I have simply told the par- 
ticulars of my conduct without commenting on its errors or 
effects ; yet I am fearfully sensible of both. It is plain I have 
given a sort of tacit consent to this man’s pretensions, or at 
least encouragement to his hopes, and therefore, that my honour 
is concerned in realizing them. But it is plain to myself that 
I have not fortitude for such an act of self-devotion ; that I can- 
not, cannot, sacrifice my liberty and all my brilliant visions of 
the future for any consideration whatsoever.—How I may 
extricate myself from the situation to which my want of firmness 
and decision has reduced me, I think I see; but how I may 
preserve the happiness of this unlucky being who has placed 
his destiny at my disposal, God only knows.—Write soon, soon ; 
your letters always give me a new being. Befall me what may, 
I cannot be utterly wretched while I have such a friend.—Ever 
yours, JANE BAILLIE WELSH. 


P.S.—Address to me here. Before we left Edinburgh my 
Mother talked of returning in- three weeks; and now that we 
are here she has no such intention. Would to God we were 
at home. I can have no peace till then. Tell me about my 
German. Something shall be done this year in spite of all.— 
J. W. 

I forgot to say why I have not written sooner: my hands” 
have been full of business, writing and thinking of matters I 
know little or nothing about. My most lazy and indifferent 
Uncles are letting our property run to ruin. If the management 
of it is longer left to them, there will not long be anything to 
manage. Oh, dear me! I wish I were with you at Dunkeld— 
one of my happiest days was spent in its neighbourhood. 

Excuse the untidiness of my paper. There was not a sheet 
come-at-able that would have held a half of what I had to say : 
there was nothing for it but to apply to my Scrap-book. Write 
instantly.—God bless you. 


Letter IV. 


[Between this Letter and the one just read (No. 3) a period of four 
months has elapsed and twelve Letters have passed between the Correspon- 
dents (Nos. 59 to 70, inclusive, in the Love Letters). A few sentences 
from each of these twelve Letters will best serve to explain the present 
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situation. In No. 59, from Kinnaird, Carlyle tells Miss Welsh that her 
last Letter (No. 3 preceding this) was worth waiting a twelvemonth for. 
Informs her that he has finished reading Musaeus and is beginning Meister. 
In No. 60 he recommends her to begin translating Musaeus, and ridicules 
her assertion that she ‘has no genius.’ Says his tutorial duties keep him 
from literary work; but adds that in the darkest hour some hope still 
gilds his horizon when he thinks of her. No. 61 explains that he is going 
home to Mainhill for a month’s holiday, and expresses a wish to be allowed 
to call on her if still at Haddington (which she was not—having gone 
rather suddenly to Dumfriesshire). Assures her he will love her till the 
last, come of it what may. No. 62 is Miss Welsh’s reply, dated from 
Southwick in Galloway, 15th July. She is to return to ‘ Templand— 
that eternal Templand ’—next day. Is leading a life that would drive Job 
out of his wits. In No. 63, Carlyle, dating from Mainhill 18th July, 
thanks Miss Welsh for the gift of a book to his Sister Jane. Encourages 
her to go on with her studies, saying ‘ We, too, shall have our day of 
triumph.’ No. 64 is Jane’s from Templand. She is half-demented with 
the confusions of the place, and tells Carlyle that he may expect to hear 
of her being drowned in the Nith or hanged in her garters. Gives a 
pathetic account of her Father’s last illness. Says she had written to 
Irving some months ago, but he had youchsafed her no reply. Nos. 65 
and 66 are by Carlyle, written at Mainhill on the 28th of July and the 
10th of August respectively. Both Letters are full of encouragements to 
Jane, recommending patience under her worries, activity and perseverance 
in well-doing: ‘Forward! forward! Let us both press towards the mark 
with unwearied perseverance ; we shall both be happy, and by each other’s 
means.’ No. 67 is dated from ‘Hell’ (Jane being still at Templand). 
Her only consolation here, where she is ready to hang or drown herself in 
good earnest, is reading Carlyle’s Letters to her, which bring consolation, 
and inspire her with feelings and sentiments which ennoble her character 
and give dignity, interest, and enjoyment to her life. In return she can 
only love him, and that she does from the bottom of her heart. No. 68 is 
by Carlyle at Kinnaird, on the last day of August, and was written in 
illness and a fit of deep depression. His fate, he tells her, is dreary, 
obscure and perilous, and perhaps it is not fitting that she should partake 
in it, though he loves her more dearly than his own soul. He is, never- 
theless, going on with Meister. ‘Work, work, my heroine! There is 
nothing but toil, toil, toil—till we reach the golden, glowing summit!’ 
In No. 69 Miss Welsh has taken offence, and says that Carlyle has misun- 
derstood her. She loves him, but will never be his wife. No. 70 is from 
Carlyle, still at Kinnaird, and is dated 18th September. He assures Miss 
Welsh that she has put their mutual concerns on the very footing where 
he wished them to stand: ‘ You love me as a sister and will not wed; I 
love you in all possible senses and will not wed any more than you.’—And 
now we come to Miss Welsh’s reply—surely a very remarkable Letter— 
which reads as follows: 


Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, Kinnaird House, Dunkeld. 


Haddington, Friday, 6 October, 1823. 
My DEAREST FRIEND ,—J ust a furious pain in my head that laid 
me up for a week, and then incessant and unavoidable occupa- 
tion, of no pleasant nature, have kept me from writing to you 
all this time. I beseech you never suspect me of being unmindful 
Vou. LXXV—No. 443 H 
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of you; never, unless you know for certain that I am either 
deranged or dead. Tho’ you may sometimes be at a loss to 
conjecture the cause of my silence, you may always be assured 
it is not want of will. Your idea is inseparable from my thoughts 
whatever they think on; were it torn away from my mind my 
whole existence would be laid waste. But I am not my own 
mistress and am often constrained to devote my time to employ- 
ments from which my heart is far away. Oh, I do love you, my 
own Brother! I even wish that Fate had designed me for your 
Wife ; for I feel that such a destiny would have been happier than 
mine is like to be. But Fate is every whit as capricious as 
Fortune, if it is not the selfsame Deity, and rarely unites those 
whom Nature meant to be united. And so you will cease to 
correspond with me when I marry! Do you think I will ever 
marry at such a cost? Where is the Lover on the face of this 
earth that could console me for the loss of my Friend? We shall 
not cease to correspond! Never, never as far as it depends on 
me.. If ‘Mrs. ——’ is to be estranged from your affections, I 
am Jane Welsh for life. 

Are you better? Do tell me particularly how you are. What 
can Providence mean in bestowing health on so many millions 
that waste it in idleness or worse than idleness; and yet with- 
holding it from you who would turn the blessing to such glorious 
account? Perhaps to display your character in the most dignified 
point of view it could possibly be placed; for when does a noble 
mind appear more noble than when fighting with and gaining 
victory over Fate? Oh, be careful of yourself! for the world’s 
sake, and for mine. Were I again to lose the friend of my soul,’ 
again to be left alone in the midst of society,—loving no one and 
yet possessing the faculty to love, perceiving nothing but the 
blackness of death in the universe around me; in the bustle and 
glitter and grandeur of the earth, nothing but the parade of a 
funeral,—Great God, how wretched, how ruined I should be! 
But you shall live to be my Guardian-angel—it cannot be the will 
of a merciful God that I should return to the dreary existence 
which I endured before we met—it cannot be His will that a 
soul born to enlighten the earth, to be the Daystar of ages, should 
be obscured by the shadows of death ere a world has perceived 
its splendour.—You shall live to love me while I live, and to 
mourn for me when I die ; and the thought that I shall be mourned 
by a heart so warm and true will overcome the terrors of death. 
I wish you were settled in your Hermitage and I with you; you 
‘would be well in a month’s time; and then such books should 
we write! Oh, etiquette, etiquette! what a paradise of a world 
this might be if that accursed thing were banished ! 

? Referring to the loss of her father, Dr. Welsh, who died in September 1819. 
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I have just been interrupted by one of the most curious little 
gentlemen I ever set my eyes on—an Asiatic traveller, who is 
exploring the face of the earth ‘ in quest of happiness,’ with a 
tremendous gold chain, like a Lord Provost’s, round his neck, 
and a magnificent rose-diamond on his second finger. He came 
to Edinburgh some weeks ago with a great stock of impudence 
and introductory letters, and has contrived to get himself noticed 
by all the literary people the place affords, from the Blués* up 
to Sir Walter Scott. He was sent out to me, on a horse, by a 
very beautiful, very silly woman, a sister of G—— the Poet, but 
for what purpose I cannot divine, unless it were to observe the 
difference between a Town-Blue and a country one. If that 
were his errand he must have been greatly disappointed, for I 
have played the idiot in such style that I am sure he is away in 
the belief that I am not at all dipped. I sewed most industriously 
all the while he was here; lost my scissors and needle in the 
midst of his finest descriptions; railed at learned ladies all and 
sundry ; answered continually ‘No’ to all his questions about 
reading; and completed his dismay by declaring that no new 
publications were got to Haddington, and that having no time for 
reading I never thought of sending for any. Poor little pug- 
faced Turk (or whatever he is), it has not been here that he was 
destined to fall in with happiness. I have really used him shame- 
fully ill; but it was so senseless to send an outlandish creature 
here that no one knows anything about except that he is a friend 
of Maturin and Shelley and visits at Keswick and Abbotsford. 
—Devil take him, he has occupied far too much of my paper.—I 
wish I saw Meister. I do not understand this translating work 
at all. However I have commenced the Tales, and was getting 
on with Libussa* at the astonishing rate of four pages a-day! 
when my illness and my Grandfather’s death interrupted my 
studies. He was only ill two days, and died before the family 
were at all aware of his danger. I wish to God I had been with 
him. I could not have believed his loss would have affected me 
as it has done.—Mr. Irving is to be here for a few hours on 
Thursday. Mr. Bradfute and Eliza [Stodart] are with us at 
present, and I shall get nothing done till they are gone. Alas, 
alas, it was a sad mistake in Nature to make me so ambitious. I 
wish you may have patience to read this scrawl. I am terribly 
hurried. God bless you, my Beloved Friend.—Yours [seal covers | 
and hereafter, JANE B. WELSH. 

Letter V. 

[Considerably more than a year has passed since Miss Welsh wrote 

Letter 4, which we have just read, and during that time the correspondence 
> Bluestockings. 
* A story by Musdue, which Carlyle afterwards translated himself and included 


in his German Romance. 
H2 
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-proceetted without break—no less than thirty-five Letters, mostly very long 
ones, having been exchanged between the Lovers. These, in the Love 
Letters, are Nos. 71 to 105, inclusive. In the time covered by these 
Letters many important events, many changes of situation and outlook 
occurred, especially in Carlyle’s history, a brief sketch of which may be of 
use in refreshing the reader’s memory. 

He was at Kinnaird House, in very poor health through teaching, 
writing, and reading to excess, when he received Miss Welsh’s last Letter, 
No. 4. Naturally it afforded him much pleasure; and in his reply to it 
he calls it a ‘ delightful Letter,’ and adds ‘ Your Letters are always “‘ like 
dew on the mown grass” to my heart; and the last was doubly welcome.’ 
In November following he came down to Edinburgh to consult a doctor 
about his dyspepsia. On this occasion he was invited out to Haddington, 
and there spent a few happy days with Jane and her Mother. Returning 
to Kinnaird, he passed a very miserable six weeks in wretched weather, 
deprived of his customary tobacco, and dosed to excess with mercury (on 
the Edinburgh doctor’s advice), till early in February 1824 he left 
Kinnaird for good and all, having obtained three months’ leave of absence 
from the Bullers, and came again to Edinburgh, to supervise the printing 
of Meister, having just finished his Life of Schiller. While here he 
met Miss Welsh at 22 George Square—she having been brought to Edin- 
burgh for the restoration of her health! A slight ‘lovers’ quarrel’ 
resulted, which was soon healed ; for Jane took the entire blame upon herself, 
and made ample apology afterwards. ‘Nothing less than a devil,’ she 
wrote, ‘could have tempted me to torment you and myself as I did on 
that unblessed day. Woe to me then, if I had had any other than the 
most constant and generous of mortal men to deal with. Blessings on 
your equanimity and magnanimity! You are a dear good patient Genius.’ 
On the 25th of March Carlyle went home to Mainhill and remained there, 
working at Meister, till the end of May, when he again visited Edin- 
burgh, preparatory to his rejoining the Bullers, now removed to London. 
He spent a delightful week at Haddington as the guest of Mrs. Welsh; 
then, on Saturday, the 25th of June, he sailed from Leith for London. 

Arrived safe in the Metropolis, he stayed with Edward Irving for 
about two weeks ; made several new acquaintances, Mrs. Montagu (Irving’s 
‘noble lady’), Mrs. Strachey (a Cousin of Charles Buller), Catherine 
Aurora Kirkpatrick (‘Dear Kitty,’ Mrs. Strachey’s Cousin), the Poet 
Campbell, Procter, Coleridge, and others. He was much disappointed with 
the then London literary celebrities. After leaving Irving’s house he 
went into lodgings at Kew Green, and re-commenced the tutorage of his 
former pupil Charles Buller, which, however, he soon resigned. At Mrs. 
Montagu’s he had met Dr. Badams, who invited him to his home in 
Birmingham and treated him like the kindest of Brothers. From 
Birmingham he returned to London ; took a trip to Paris along with Mr. 
Strachey and Miss Kirkpatrick; and. while there wrote to Miss Welsh 
the Letter dated 28th October, which she answers in the one now about to 
be read as No. 5. 

During all this time affairs had been going on pretty much as usual at 
Haddington. Miss Welsh and her Mother spent the first ten days of 
June at a small village called Bridge of Earn, in Perthshire; returned 
home, and went as usual to Templand for September and October. On 
their way home they spent a few days with the Binnies at Corstorphine, 
where Jane wrote the following Letter.] 
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Miss Welsh to Thomas Carlyle, 2 Liverpool Terrace, Dover. 
(Forwarded to 23 Southampton Street, Pentonville, London.) 


West Craigs, Corstorphine, Edinburgh, 10th November, 1824. 

DEAREST F'RIEND,—Your Letter was handed to me three days 
ago by my Mother. The one you burned * must have been wild 
indeed ; for even this was wild enough to have played the Deuce 
with the Commonwealth, had not Providence graciously interfered 
in our behalf. While I was racking my wits for a pretext to 
keep it to myself, a carriage came to the door to take us to Corstor- 
phine, and it was nothing very remarkable, that, in the bustle of 
setting out, I should have left the Letter behind me, or rather 
should have forgot that I put it into my pocket. 

So you have been in France, Mr. Thomas! In France with- 
out me,—in the train of that everlasting Princess! [Miss ‘ Kitty ’ 
Kirkpatrick.] How fortunate she is to have a carriage with a 
dickey! Well, I am flattering myself that your residence on the 
Continent will have made you a bit of a Dandy. At least you 
will not speak Annandale, surely, after having travelled—Apollo 
and the Nine Muses forbid! It would be so delightful, when I 
go South, to find you about a hundredth-part as ‘ elegant’ as my 
amiable Cousin!* I am quite sure that I should fall in love with 
you if you were, and then—‘ Oh Heavens what a thing it might 
be if it prospered’ ’—surely you will own no man had ever such 
inducement to study the Graces. 

What do you think! the Orator has invited me. I was sur- 
prised, indeed terrified at sight of a Letter from him the day 
before I left Dumfriesshire. My imagination instantly decided 
that nothing but your illness or something as urgent could have 
induced him to commit letter-writing ; and I broke the seal and 
read : ‘My Well-beloved Friend and Pupil,’ in the utmost trepi- 
dation. But I drew breath again, when glancing over the first 
paragraph I found merely an assurance of his affection, ‘such 
affection as by the laws of God and Man he could feel for a second 
woman.’ And when I came to ‘ But there is no use in saying 
more of an affection which shall be shown by deeds not words ’— 
with a note of admiration (! ) after it—my expectations were raised 
to the highest pitch and I thought that, at the very least, he 
was about to send Washington Irving down to Scotland to pay 


5 In an earlier Letter Carlyle had said ‘I missed my passage to Calais by a 
minute and a, half’s delay ; and—got your Letter! Before proceeding to Boulogne 
next day, I wrote an answer ; but it was so very wild that I durst not risk sending 
it, lest you should cut me forever and a day.’ 

* «My amiable Cousin’ is Captain James Baillie, Miss Welsh’s foolish and 
extravagant cousin far-removed, who dissipated his little fortune in silly ostenta- 
tion and gambling in stocks, and in his later years received a pension, anony- 
mously sent by Carlyle through an agent. 

* The quotation is from Carlyle’s Letter of October 28, 1824. 
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his addresses to me. No such thing. The object of his Letter 
was to present me with ‘the joint invitation of himself and his 
wife,’ ‘if’ I came to England, to spend what time I could spare 
with them in London, coupled with an apology for the bad accom- 
modation I should find; which showed that my visit would be 
monstrously inconvenient. On the whole the Letter was a kind 
one, but evidently written under female influence. Of you he 
says ‘ Thomas Carlyle is here, and we live together in the same 
fellowship as formerly. I esteeming him as one of the most sin- 
cere and certainly the most ideal one I have yet met, and he 
esteeming me as not unworthy of his regard, and one that will 
help him to the uttermost in his passage thro’ life. But we have 
many squabbles on the matter of writing letters’!!! He has 
probably told you that I declined his invitation for the present. 
Indeed it was not in my option to do otherwise ; for it was only 
conditional—if I came to England—and there is no chance of 
my going to England for some months yet. Mr. Baillie’s last 
letter to me was quite as full of uncertainties as the former one. 
The obstacle to his marriage is that his intended, who is a young 
widow, forfeits a handsome income if she marries again. My 
Cousin is not in the least avaricious, and would very willingly take 
her without a fortune. Only she is so immensely grand! She 
must have a fine house, a fine equipage, and everything fine 
about her, and he has no more than a thousand a-year! What 
an affliction. In short they can neither make up their minds 
to live without her jointure nor without each other ; and how they 
will settle it at last, Heaven only knows. This J know if they 
are married I will move Heaven and Earth that I may go to them, 
for three reasons : because I am sick of my present way of life, 
because I love my elegant Cousin, and because I wish to be near 
you. What a will o’ the wisp this London business has been 
tome! But no matter! le bon temps viendra—at least I hope so. 

Enough of my own affairs. Let us turn to yours. What do 
I think of your new project? At first I cordially disapproved 
of it altogether. The translating of all Schiller’s Works seemed 
a stupendous and ungrateful task, which would heavily occupy 
your time and talents for years, and be attended with no advantage 
to you, except putting some hundreds of pounds in your pocket : 
the other part of the plan filled me with horror, and on delibera- 
tion I am still decidedly against it. What fellowship is there in 
Annandale for you? Doubtless you might. find ‘kind Christian 
souls’ there to love you and wonder at you, but without spirits 
like your own to understand you—without sympathy your life 
would be without a soul. Oh mercy never think of establishing 
yourself in Annandale! All your faults are the effects of your 
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isolated way of life : if you seclude yourself altogether from your 
fellows, as sure as fate, you will sink in a year or two into the 
most surly, misanthropic, self-opinionative, dreadfully disagree- 
able person alive! It was only the other day, you wrote to me 
that you began to think there were many more worthy people in 
the world than you counted on ; and already are vou projecting to 
turn your back on them? You will never be so mad! Certainly 
the recovery of your health must be attended to above all things 
else; and if that is not to be brought about in the smoke and 
bustle of a city, why then, you must seek it in the quietness and 
pure air of the country. But what is to hinder you settling your- 
self down within a mile or two of London—in some pleasant 
place where you might ride and garden just as in Annandale ; and 
at the same time occasionally enjoy society which would refresh 
and incite your spirit? My plan perhaps is foolish: yours is 
certainly not wise. 

As to the translating of Schiller, there is much to be said for 
and against. It would employ without fatiguing your mind; it 
would increase your command of language, and make composition 
more easy to you; it would insure you a certain and sufficient 
income, and deliver you from anxieties about what you are to do, 
and how you are to live. On the other hand, you are likely to 
be disgusted with the undertaking before you finish it; there is 
no exercise for your finest faculties in turning sentences and 
choosing words ; there is no scope for your genius in transcribing 
the thoughts and sentiments of another, on the contrary I should 
be afraid that in imitating so long you might cease to be original, 
and lastly the task when done, however well done, will gain 
you only the praise of a good translator. If any of your new 
friends would * help you to the uttermost ’ and find you a sinecure 
which would set you free from care about the morrow, I would 
like better that you would follow out your plan of the Lives 
(which is certainly the grandest you have yet thought of), tho’ 
by fits and starts as you felt able for it. But it is only Block- 
heads who get sinecures ; and as it is, this translation perhaps is 
the very best thing you could engage in. The only advice I can 
give you is, to do nothing in haste, for fear that you repent at 
leisure. It is really a high farce my giving advice to any one and 
of all people on earth to you ; but recollect you bade me.—Grace 4 
Dieu! my wanderings for this season are nearly at an end. We 
return to Edinburgh on Saturday and home the end of next week, 
accompanied by Miss G——. Her Brother is on his way from 
the North, and I suppose will speedily follow us. He sent me 
a long epistle the other day, all about my Mother and the Moon. 
I wish he was at the bottom of the Moray Firth. My present 
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sojourn is the most distressing that you can imagine : the weather 
is so bad that one cannot cross the threshold ; there is not a book 
in the house besides Rutledge’s Sermons and Blair’s Sermons, 
neither of which I have any wish for, and the Juvenile Library, 
which, with the exception of Jack the Giant Killer, Blue Beard, 
and The Wishing Cap that I read last night, do not appear to 
be particularly edifying; and then I have no genius for needle- 
work, so that I am delivered up without defence to the squalling 
of ‘him,’* the romping and wrangling of the larger children, 
and the everlasting merriment of their hoydenish Highland 
Mother. But I am submitting to my fate with a desperate 
patience! Hero and Leander is still untouched... I will positively 
set about it and many other things on my return to Haddington. 
I have been idle six months to please my Mother; I will now 
be diligent six months to please myself. There is no chance 
however of my making a translation fit to appear in your Book, 
but a translation I will make of some sort. My paper is very 


full. Do not keep me waiting. God bless you Dear.—Ever 
yours, JANE B. WELSH. 


What a Letter! I am writing with muddy ink and sticks of 
pens that must have belonged to Mr. Binnie’s Grandmother. 
And the children are making such a din! 


Letter VI. 


[Between Miss Welsh’s last Letter and the one which follows here 
Carlyle had written to her three times, and she twice to him (Nos. 106 to 
110, inclusive, in the Love Letters). In his last, dated 20th December 
1824, he tells her of having received a Letter from Goethe, the original of 
which, together with his own copy of it, he forwards to her along with 
a number of other valuable autographs, including a piece of Byron’s 
handwriting. He asks her to transcribe the Goethe Letter and her 
translation of it ‘into the blank leaf of that German paper, before you 
lay it by; that the same sheet may contain some traces of him whom I 
most venerate and her whom I most love in this strangest of all possible 
worlds.’ The Letter which follows here is her reply, and is of special 
importance because what she says, in the last paragraph, ‘Tell me what 
plan you have determined on, and then I will tell you how I like it,’ led 
Carlyle to make in his next Letter, 9th January 1825, a proposal of 
marriage, which was accepted on the understanding that he should wait 
a little until his worldly prospects had somewhat improved. ] 


Miss Welsh to T. Carlyle, 23 Southampton Street, London. 


Haddington, 3rd January, 1825. 
So you will not give me two Letters for one, if you can help 
it. Perverse mortal! You would defraud the revenue rather. 
‘Schreiben Sie andermahl!’ [Sic.] A most full and satisfactory 


* See Love Letters, ii. 14. 
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answer to my close-written sheet! considerately inserted too in 
the midst of the foreign intelligence; as if I ever looked at the 
foreign intelligence of a newspaper in my life! If it had not been 
for Dugald G——, who reads anything (or nothing) and wears 
spectacles besides, I should have undoubtedly curled my hair 
with your Examiner without discovering that it contained such 
interesting news. N.B. I did not send the Blatt to Mainhill ; 
from motives of economy: in case of the writing being dis- 
covered, there would have been 2I/., something, to pay for it; 
and it is incomparably easier to pass thro’ the eye of a needle 
than to elude the spirit of research in a country post-office. ~ 

Thank you, Dearest, for all the contents of the packet, and 
in an especial manner for your own delightful long Letter. The 
autographs you have sent me have all of them a value in my 
curiosity-loving- eyes ; but Byron’s handwriting—my own Byron 
—I esteem not as a curiosity merely, but rather as a relic of an 
honoured and beloved Friend. Will you believe it? it is more 
precious to me than even Goethe’s Letter; flattering tho’ it 
is for you to have received, and for me to be made the depository 
of such a Letter from so illustrious a Personage. How could 
you part with it? Mercy! If the object of my adoration had 
written a Letter to me, I would not have given it away for a 
charter of nobility. 

I expect to find you grown monstrous vain when we meet. 
And pray, when will that be? The same mail which brought 
the newspaper brought me a letter of fifteen pages from my 
Cousin. The time of his marriage, he tells me, is not fixed yet; 
on the contrary the Lady’s relations are exerting themselves to 
break off the match; in the meantime he has sold the cream- 
coloured ponies in his Phaeton, and got a ‘ brilliant’ pair milk- 
white, with long manes and tails. He entreats, however, that 
I will come to him in Sussex immediately : he will meet me any- 
where I like between this and London; for the etiquette part 
of it, there is one of his sisters keeping house for him; and 
as to his marriage, there is no earthly use in waiting for it, as, 
if it does take place my presence will be an addition to his 
happiness, and if it does not, there is none so able to soothe and 
comfort him. Alle guten Geister! Take care of yourself, 
Mademoiselle. To comfort the handsomest, most fascinating 
young man in England would unquestionably be a very pleasing 
task; but you are quite sure it would be a safe one? Perhaps 
you had as well not try. You cannot think what an alarming 
whirl this Letter put my wits in. I was quite beside myself 
for about the space of one hour. In this critical situation I 
applied to Smith’s Moral Sentiments, but the Devil was not 
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to be cast out of me by abstract reasonings, and I was obliged 
to have recourse to Beethoven’s most difficult Sonata, one of 
my last resources when I am fancy-possessed. In the present 
instance it worked a miracle in my favour, I rose from the 
Pianoforte sound in mind, and wrote to my bewitching Cousin 
that I would not come. There now! am not I a prudent creature 
after all? If you knew what a dazzling host of temptations 
beleaguered the council-chamber of my thoughts, while the affair 
was in debate, you would wonder, I am sure, at the magnanimity 
of this decision. 

I am going on in my studying and teaching at an ambling 
sort of pace. I give my pupil lessons in the morning, which she 
forgets at night, and in the intervals of this Sisyphian labour, 
read history and German. My plan is as good a one as the 
circumstances admit of. I am resolved to adhere to it inflexibly 
while Miss G is here, and to improve upon it when the 
Lord is pleased to remove her. There is another resolution I 
have made which I know you will approve—to finish in some 
way every thing I begin. My taste has so far outstripped my 
other faculties, that I get disgusted with all my performances 
at the very outset; and for want of motives strong enough to 
force me to persevere, I have got into a habit of flying from 
one thing to another, always flattering myself with the hope of 
succeeding better. I perceive the pernicious effects of this, not 
only in the sad reflection how much of my life has been already 
wasted in profitless attempts ; but likewise in the faintheartedness 
with which I enter on every new undertaking, and which is 
enough of itself to preclude all chance of success: Languescet 
industria si nulla ex se spes. I have determined then, to get the 
better of this mental malady; and will tho’ it should prove as 
inveterate as the ringworm: my first operations to this effect 
have been vigorous and successful. I instituted an inquisitorial 
visit to my writing-desk, and condemned to the flames every 
unfinished manuscript which might serve as an evil precedent. 
In this way perished the first scene of one tragedy, and the 
outline of another, together with the beginnings of five novels 
in various stages of progress. From the true spirit of burning 
I closed the auto da fe with the whole budget of my Baby-verses. 
So not a single trace of my genius remains. From my writing- 
desk I proceeded to my portfolio and exercised the same summary 
justice there. A portrait of Mrs. Siddons, with an incurable 
squint, my laboured Belisarius whose beard would look like 
feathers, a Saviour which was taken for an old woman twice in 
one day, and diverse other half-done pieces were stripped of their 
silk-paper, and thrown under the cushion of a sopha [sic], as 
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the Rebel-Giant of old beneath Mount Aitna. And now I have 
a clear field to build in after my own good pleasure. We shall 
see what sort of edifice I will erect! 

The Dugald creature has been here—self-invited for a week. 
I do not think he will repeat the experiment. Do you know he 
is terribly addicted to lying, and that in a gentleman is so odd! 
I like to tell people my mind, and so I mentioned to him one day 
that I was of opinion he very seldom spoke the truth. What 
do you think he did? he kissed my hand! Impertinent, mean- 
spirited wretch. I have regarded him immeasurably de haut en 
bas ever since. 

My Mother appeared highly flattered by your remembrance 
of her, and desires me to thank you in the prettiest manner I 
can, and to say that if she had not had an opportunity thro’ 
me she would have written herself. 

And now when will you write? Immediately? I am dying 
to know what decision you will come to in your own affairs— 
cosa fatta ha capo! think of that. Tell me what plan you have 
determined on, and then I will tell you how I like it. God 
bless you, Dear! and may this New Year be kinder to us than 
the last has been !—Ever ever your JANE BAILLIE WELSH. 


Lerter VII. 

[Almost a year intervenes between Miss Welsh’s last Letter and the 
present one; and to give anything like an adequate account of what had 
happened in the mutual affairs of Carlyle and her during this interval 
is not possible in the space at our disposal here. Only the main heads of 
the more important events can be lightly touched on. The correspondence 
continued frank, full, and lively as heretofore; and thirty-three Letters 
were written and received (Nos. 111 to 143, in the Love Letters). 

Carlyle remained in London, putting his Schiller into Book form 
and attending to the publication of it, until near the end of February 
1825, when he came northward to Birmingham and Dr. Badams. He 
arrived at Mainhill on the 19th of March, and found that Hoddam Hill 
(a small farm close to the old Tower of Repentance, near Ecclefechan) 
had been secured for him in his absence. In April, while Hoddam Hill 
was being got ready for occupation, he came to Edinburgh to make 
arrangements for literary work, and paid a long visit to Haddington, 
returning to Mainhill early in May witha large collection of German 
Books, out of which he was to select material for his German Romance. 
He entered into occupation of Hoddam Hill at the Term-day, 26th May. 
Here on this ‘high table-land,’ as he calls it in Sartor Resartus, he 
spent a peaceful, happy and everyway profitable year—‘ one of the quietest 
on the whole, and perhaps the most triumphant in my life’ (Reminis- 
cences, 1866). Here, in a great measure, he recovered his health bodily 
and spiritual, and ‘had, in effect, gained an immense victory ; and for a 
number of years had, in spite of nerves and chagrins, a constant inward 
happiness that was quite royal and supreme; . . . and which essentially 
remains with me still’ (Reminiscences). Miss Welsh’s prophecy that 
he would grow misanthropic and disagreeable if he established himself 
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in Annandale was far indeed from being fulfilled! He was never a 
misanthrope—a man who spent his life in labouring for the highest interests 
of mankind cannot truthfully be called a misanthrope or man-hater— 
and, if ever he had the slightest tendency in that direction, it was not 
when he was living in the country, but in the heart of London itself. He 
delved in the garden, rode his wild horse Larry, and worked regular hours 
at his desk. 

An important event was the arrival from Templand of Miss Welsh in 
person, in the beginning of September, on a visit to Hoddam Hill. The 
visit lasted three weeks—Jane herself pleased, and pleasing everybody else. - 
The dangerous episode of Mrs. Montagu’s interference occurred just before 
this visit ; but the evil results which might have followed were entirely 
counteracted or even converted into good. Miss Welsh wrote the day after 
quitting Hoddam Hill, ‘When shall I be so happy again as I have been 
in these last weeks? . . . God Almighty bless you, Soul of my existence! 
I shall think of you every hour till we meet again.’ 

Miss Welsh and her Mother lingered at Templand till November, and 
then returned to Haddington. The Letter which follows is her second to 
Carlyle after her homecoming, and is in reply to a Letter of his of the 
11th of December, asking her to exert her influence with the Duke of Queens- 
berry’s Factor (whom she knew personally) in favour of Carlyle’s Father, 
who wished to rent from the Duke the Farm of ‘ Shawbrae.’ In the Letter 
which Miss Welsh is here answering, Carlyle had written ‘It is not 
without reluctance that I decided on mentioning it again. . . A gentleman 
called Pride has been rather busy persuading me to maintain a dead 
silence on the subject.’ ] 


Miss Welsh to T. Carlyle, Hoddam Hill, Ecclefechan. 


Haddington, Sunday, [18 Dec., 1825]. 


My Dearest,—Your Letter found me in bed, at the extremi- 
ties of fate; but (oh, miracle of Love!) I rose up an hour after, 
as well as ever I was in my life, and wrote to the Major® himself 
on the subject of your solicitude. I have explained to him that 
in favouring your Father, he would confer the greatest possible 
obligation on me. We shall see whether his Majorship thinks it 
worth while to have a claim upon my gratitude. And now, let 
me tell you Darling, that, instead of frowning at the mention 
of this affair again, you could not have thought of anything that 
would have pleased me so much : for it showed the feelings which 
you entertain towards me in the very strongest light. Of whom 
in all the world but me would Thomas Carlyle have asked a 
favour twice?—Thus you perceive it is best you disregarded the 
suggestions of that gentleman called Pride (who, I would have 
you know, is an emissary of the Devil), even altho’ my inter- 
ference in the matter should go for nothing. 

And you are coming to Edinburgh; I am so glad at this 


* Major Crichton, Factor to the Duke of Queensberry. 
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arrangement! I see not, indeed, any prospect of our meeting 
for some time, but it will be a comfort to know that you are 
only sixteen miles off, and then you will send me your manu- 
scripts to read, and a great many little Notes, besides the Letter 
once a fortnight. Oh, I think I could exist a long while without 
seeing you, if I got one of these living, breathing Letters every— 
hour! As it is, however, I do wish my Mother would give over 
sulking, and resolve to make the best of what cannot be helped. 
One might think she would do this for her own sake not less 
than for mine : for she is my Mother, and must feel her voluntary 
exclusion from my dearest interests as painful to herself as it is 
to me. God grant she may take a kinder view of the matter 
ere long ! 

Meanwhile I do the best I can under these divine dispensa- 
tions of Providence. I am not well enough, at present, to study 
much, but I read a Book of Milton and an article in the Edin- 
burgh Review before I take my walk, and in the evening one of 
Moliére’s Plays and a portion of the Thirty Years War. Yester- 
day I even managed to write two pages of my Life : and (if this 
weary headache will let me), I mean to go on writing until I 
am done with it. I play Scotch airs too! and hem muslin, and 
walk when it is fair weather. The natives, with the exception 
of the Burnses,’® I see no more of than cannot be helped; ‘ For 
solitude sometimes is best society.’** And, on the whole, tho’ 
I am still far from happy, I am considerably less wretched than 
I have been for many weeks. Perhaps, when I am recovered 
from this fit of bile, I shall actually learn to live content, ‘ which 
is the calmest life,’ at least, until the season comes round for 
another campaign on Nithsdale; at the bare idea of which 
my heart dies within me. 

What is to be done I wonder when this Book is off your 
hands? Perhaps you will write a novel, or a tragedy, or become 
Editor of a Literary Newspaper at Edinburgh, or Professor of 
Lord knows what in the University at London. Well! It is 
all the same to me where you go; so that I am with you, for 
‘thou to me art all things under Heaven, all places thou.’** Tell 
me, however, every imagination of the thoughts of your heart. 
Am I not your better-half?—Positively you must write to Mrs. 
Montagu the very first hour you can spare. She asks, ‘ Why 
do I not hear from Mr. Carlyle? Is he to lose his existence 
as a friend because I have found one in you? Did he fear that 


© Gilbert Burns (brother of the Poet) and his family were at this time living 
at Grant’s Braes, near Haddington. ; 

Milton, Paradise Lost, Book ix. line 249. 

*2 Ibid, Book xii. lines 617-18. 
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I would be too sick and too proud?’ There is a great deal more 
about you in the same Letter. ‘She found you’ (she says) 
‘wrapped in prejudices against her, as an Egyptian King is 
swathed and cross-bandaged, and sat with the patience of Belzoni 
himself, unfolding them one by one.’ Pray do not let the ‘ noble 
lady ’ have all her pains for nothing. 

Have you heard again from ‘Julia Strachey’? Do not be 
afraid to say yes. Not a word from the ungrateful man of 
Physic. I shall feel very anxious till I know the tale of this 
Shawbrae. Be sure to write the very instant it is decided. 

My kindest love to your Mother and a kiss to Jane—in spite 
of her idleness, which I strongly suspect is as much her teacher’s 
fault as hers. To Margaret and Alick and all of them I desire 
also to be remembered. This is surely the stupidest Letter I 
ever wrote. But you will not mind that. God bless you Dear.— 
Yours for ever and ever, JANE B. WELSH. 


Letter VIII. 


[This Letter, the last of the collection, is dated only ‘ Tuesday night.’ 
It is a reply to Carlyle’s long Letter of the 13th of May (No. 164 in the Love 
Letters), and a short Note (unpublished) of the 31st of May 1826, which 
Miss Welsh here calls ‘ Your smallest of the letter kind.’ Its date is 
certainly ‘Early in June 1826,’ and, presumably, the 6th of that month. 
Carlyle answered it on the 18th of June. 

Between this Letter and Miss Welsh’s last (No. 7) twenty-one Letters 
intervened (Nos. 144 to 164 in the Love Letters) during the course of 
which the courtship progressed favourably on the whole, and each of the 
lovers realised more and more that his or her happiness depended on the 
other, and that they were indispensable to each other. One or two little 
rubs occurred, which, however, were soon smoothed away. There was 
much difficulty in deciding where they should live after their marriage, 
and many plans were proposed and discarded. Mrs. Welsh wished to go 
to Templand and live with her Father, who was old and lonely and much 
in need of kind attention; Miss Welsh was loth to be separated from her 
Mother, while acknowledging that the two could not live together in peace 
and concord ; Carlyle proposed that Jane and he should make Mrs. Welsh’s 
house in Haddington their home for the first six months, or a year, but 
expressed his willingness, or even preference, for a small house in Edin- 
burgh. Miss Welsh was determined not to live longer in Haddington. 
Her reasons for this determination have not been recorded; they were 
valid reasons, though of a kind that could not well be explained to Carlyle 
in writing, and they had not met face to face for about a year. She writes 
in this Letter: ‘ You will cease to wonder at my obstinacy on that head 
when you have heard me.’ She was evidently ready to tell him that the 
sale of the Haddington house had become a necessity. When Dr. Welsh’s 
estate was wound up there was a balance of only 1451. (he having expended 
all his spare capital in buying Craigenputtock) ; and for some time prior 
to the date of this Letter the rent from that estate (Jane and her 
Mother’s only source of income) had fallen into arrears. In these circum- 
stances, the only way of raising means was to sell the house at Haddington. 
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Dr. Fyffe was ready to purchase it and to pay a cash instalment, provided 
he could get possession at once. They accepted Dr. Fyfie’s offer. Jane’s 
‘ obstinacy ’ was very excusable. 

Carlyle had terminated his lease of Hoddam Hill at the May term 
of this year, and his Father had given up Mainhill ; all the family were 
now living together at Scotsbrig—a larger and better farm than Mainhill, 
with a much more commodious house. Here Carlyle was working with all 
the vigour and energy he could command to finish his German Romance 
and be free for his marriage in the autumn. 

‘The last objection to our marriage has been removed ’ means that the 
difficulty of getting a house had been met, not, as readers might naturally 
suppose, that Mrs. Welsh had only now given her approval of the marriage. 
She had done this long before, for Miss Welsh said in her Letter to Carlyle 
of the 10th of April 1826: ‘My Mother does not object to my wedding you 
in our actual circumstances; on the contrary, she thinks it, all things 
considered, the best I can do.’ 

In the Love Letters there are printed twelve letters of later date than 
this, Miss Welsh’s last being of the 3rd of October, and Carlyle’s last of 
the 9th of October. 

The marriage took place at Templand on the 17th of October 1826, early 
in the day, and the young couple set off at once for Edinburgh, and entered 
their first home, 21 Comley Bank, the same evening. 

Did they ‘live happily ever afterwards’? Yes, in spite of all that 
has been said to the contrary, they did undoubtedly live a victorious and 
happy life together—for them more happy by far than that of the great 
majority of married couples. During the first twenty years of their 
married life not a trace of disagreement arose between them; and the 
trifling discords of later date were solely due to Mrs. Carlyle’s ill-health, 
and were at worst merely ‘lovers’ quarrels.’ Their Letters to each other 
after marriage are, if possible, more loving than those before it, for ‘ they 
were lovers to the last.’ Miss Welsh’s words, ‘ You shall live to love me 
while I live, and to mourn for me when I die; and the thought that I shall 
be mourned by a heart so warm and true will overcome the terrors of death,’ 
are a rebuke to the rude detractors masquerading in the guise of friends, 
who have done their worst to blemish her Husband’s name in late years. 
Mrs. Carlyle died in the proud consciousness that her faith in Carlyle 
had been justified ; that her other prophecy that he would one day become 
‘the Daystar of ages’ was at length being fulfilled. Her last days, nay 
her last minutes, were made happy and joyful by the knowledge that her 
Husband’s Inaugural Address at Edinburgh had been ‘a perfect triumph’ 
(Tyndall’s telegram to her—‘God bless John Tyndall’), and that he was 


again coming home, a victorious veteran, to spend the evening of his life 
beside her.]} 


Miss Welsh to Carlyle, Scotsbrig, Ecclefechan. 


22 George Square, Edinburgh, Tuesday night, 
[Early in June 1826.] . 
Deak Love,—I have held myself accincta ad scribendum for 


three or four days back, but there is so much ado about nothing, in 
this idle City, that till now, I could find no opportunity to put 
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my purpose in execution. And even now I am so hurried, so 
distracted a thousand ways! But my Dearest will, I am sure, 
excuse haste and confusion more easily than a longer silence ; 
and so here I am all in déshabillé before the person whom more 
than any other I like to see me to the best advantage. 

Your smallest of the letter kind made its appearance in good 
time to cheer my flagging spirits. For you must know I had no 
sooner succeeded in fulfilling your wishes to the utmost of my 
power, than a new apprehension arose in my mind: may he not 
think I have done too much? and that I am less worth having 
for thus almost pressing myself upon him? Alas, men are such 
capricious creatures at best; there is no calculating how one of 
them may be affected by the officiousness of my love! But I 
took heart again when I could not discover in the little Note 
any falling off in kindness; so that I now feel less anxiety about 
telling you that the last objection to our marriage is removed. 

It is indeed—my Mother has taken a house** for us—such 
a one as J shall be quite content to live in, and I doubt not but 
that you will be so also. For it is quiet and light and dry— 
there is a pretty tree before the door, and the windows look out 
on green fields ; while at the same time it is as humble and plain 
a looking dwelling as any heart could desire. In addition to 
these advantages the Landlord is a very worthy man whom my 
Mother and I are personally acquainted with, so that in as far 
as we have to do with him all things are likely to go fair and 
smooth. 

Whenever the said house is painted, my Mother will get it 
put into some sort of habitable order, and then—it is for you 
to arrange the rest. 

And now—now that my long cherished hopes are so near ful- 
filment, one would naturally expect that I should be all thankful- 
ness and joy. But no such thing! I was never flatter in my 
life. The truth is, sundry disgusts and crosses ** which I have 
had to encounter, in the course of these discussions, and which 
I would not have borne with for any sake but yours, have put my 
whole soul most horribly out of tune. But patience yet a little 
while, and all will be well with me when we are once fairly 
married. Oh, that we were, or that I could close my eyes this 
moment in a deep sleep and wake six months hence your Wife ! 
Meanwhile, God knows, the preparatory steps are sufficiently 
disagreeable. However, ‘there is nothing but a mixture of 
Heaven and Hell in the world, Mother ’ *—so there is really no 


use in fretting. 


* Comley Bank, in the north-western suburbs of Edinburgh. 
Arising out of disagreements with her Mother. 
»* A phrase of Dr. Carlyle’s. 
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Address your next Letter to Haddington: we return thither 
the day after to-morrow to Dr. Fyffe’s house! for it is no longer 
ours. You will cease to wonder at my obstinacy on that head 
when you have heard me, for the present I must be content to 
lie under the imputation of the most excessive selfwilledness. 
Write immediately. God bless you Darling.—I am for ever your 
own, JANE WELSH. 


The Books are a gift from my Mother. 


A. CARLYLE. 


VoL. LXXV—No. 443 I 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS AND HIS JUDGES 


The nobles, if a remnant still inhabited the mansions of their 
ancestors, had ceased to be popular chieftains. ... Large tracts had 
been removed from the public domain, meant [to] relieve the State of 
a part of her burdens. ... It was at last peremptorily decided that 
the right of occupation be always revocable by the State, with a view to 
the assignment of land to er poorer citizens, wherever policy demanded. 
The splendid estates of the nobles, which had for generations descended 
from father to son regularly, had come to be regarded as their own inde- 
feasibly. They were seldom visited by [those] who claimed their produce. 
The magnates living in the city, or in the hills, or on the coast, abandoned 
their cultivation to slaves under the management of an agent. But 
slave-labour, though vainly supposed to be cheap, was proved to be 
really dear labour. . . . The great cities could be supported with corn 
from abroad. Extensive tracts were transferred from tillage to pasture. 

Tiberius, on his way to address these people . . . was much impressed 
by the spectacle, and drew from it profound political conclusions. . 
He extended his experience by inquiry, and soon found that the melan- 
choly condition was common to the greater part of Italy. Almost every- 
where the old nobility had hidden their heads in the cities and abandoned 
the country to a progressive depopulation. Vast estates had fallen into 
the hands of the wealthy few. 

To the ardent imagination of the enthusiast the vaunted energy of 
the conquering city seemed already to be no more than unsubstantial 
shadow. . . . True it is that the pictures of the decline of population 
were exaggerated. The people had been displaced rather than destroyed. 
Numbers had emigrated from the fields into the cities; still greater 
numbers, if they quitted Italy, had contributed to circulate the life- 
blood of Italy throughout the Empire. . . . It must, however, be admitted 
that a tremendous change was actually taking place. . . . It was common 
to other countries very differently circumstanced. 

Things went on in their accustomed course of suffering on the one 
side and insecurity on the other. [The] aims [of] Tiberius for the eleva- 
tion of the lower class of citizens, by giving them the status of landed 
proprietors, embraced at the same time the depression of the aristocracy. 
He observed the gulf that was ever widening between the two classes. . 
Long and fierce were the debates that ensued; the voice of reason became 
drowned in clamour.—History of Rome, by Dean Mentvats, chap. xxviii. 


One of the most important things that need to be said about 
the Land just now is that there is a possibility of the public 
becoming bored by it. Although two ‘Land Campaigns’ are 
going on—we have the authority of the Quarterly Review for the 
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fact that there are two—those assiduous watchers of straws in 
the tideway, the daily paper editors, are already reminding them- 
selves that their journals are published largely for town readers 
and town advertisers. 

If the public should be so ill-managed by those who are staging 
the Land as to become bored it would be a misfortune. But it 
would be no reflection on the public’s commonsense. Politicians 
habitually under-rate the shrewdness of the average man. AIl- 
though the English public is pre-eminently a town public, it has 
always been interested, to a remarkable degree, in the Country. 
But when Englishmen are talked to about the Country, or any 
other subject, they like to be talked to in a businesslike way. 
And it is useless to pretend that there is not a great deal that is 
unimpressive in some of the elaborate speech-making to which we 
have been treated. One statesman has candidly admitted that 
he knows very little at first hand about the Land. If another 
right honourable gentleman has not done the same, other people 
have made the admission for him. A third statesman, industrious 
apprentice to rural questions though he has been, is not after all 
a countryman. As toa fourth statesman, who is an experienced 
landowner, he has allowed himself to spoil for fair-minded people 
one of his best speeches by alleging that ‘ agricultural interests 
are a subject which has not received from his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment the attention it deserves.’ In view of the highly creditable 
eight years’ administrative record of the Board of Agriculture, 
reinforced by the Development Commission, this statement is (as 
I have shown in this Review’) as inaccurate as it is needlessly 
provocative. The public begins to mutter, as a lately deceased 
judge had a way of doing, ‘ This won’t do.’ 

The public does not ask the impossible. On the subject of 
the Land it does not expect to be addressed only by those who, 
ag masters or men, are engaged in working it. This is the day 
of the middleman on the platform as in the market-place. But 
when the public is begged to give its sober attention to rural 
problems, it may reasonably ask that what is placed before it 
should be rural problems. What is being given to it all the time 
is rural problems and politics. 

When election day comes round we are all party politicians. 
But election day is a good bit off yet. If it is possible largely 
to depoliticalise the Navy and Foreign politics, it ought to be 
possible, as the President of the Agricultural Organisation Society 
and other people have suggested, to present the facts, or most 
of the facts, about the English country with the smallest admix- 
ture of party politics. And this is just what the orators have not 

"1 ©Whitehall and the Countryman,’ Nineteenth Century and After, Nov. 
1913. 
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done. Although, as Mr. Anker Simmons sensibly said the other 
day, ‘You cannot disassociate land from politics, we ought as 
far as possible to strive to disassociate it from party politics.’ 

There is nothing whatever to choose between the two parties 
in the way in which their representatives have been reducing the 
effectiveness of their speeches by party sparring and by attempts 
to score off one another. The public is prepared to read about the 
Land in reason.. But it is soon wearied of recriminations which 
are the stale stock of every Government and of every Opposition, 
and can never by any chance get things forward in the least. At 
one moment the Front Bencher, in his deepest tones, calls high 
Heaven to witness that there is no question so momentous, so 
vital, so poignant as the condition of rural England, and, it may 
be, ransacks the Old Testament and the New for images of rural 
woe and of his own intensely patriotic feelings. At the next 
moment, having caught sight of an opponent’s skull, he inconti-. 
nently drops his heroics for any stick that may be handy. The 
public, to be honest, likes nothing better now and then than good 
party shillelagh play. But, when it is begged to compose its mind 
for something like a sermon, it regards the introduction of the 
shillelagh as an outrage on its feelings. ‘A reasonable proficiency 
in games,’ Herbert Spencer owned to the youth who beat him at 
billiards, ‘is to be commended, but such proficiency as you have 
displayed argues an ill-spent youth.’ The party politician must 
needs play the party game, but need he take up quite so much 
of the public’s time with it? Has he no notion at all of times 
and seasons? Or are the Land Campaigners of both camps con- 
tent to have the public listen to them with its tongue in its 
cheek? If so, it will be small wonder if doubts should arise as 
to the precise degree of their sincerity. 

If the party politicians will not moderate their animosities 
in discussing an urgent matter of public importance, some of those 
upon whom they are counting, a little confidently, to back them, 
may tackle the subject on their own account. For when the 
public turns from the columns of the party papers to the books 
written of late by people who live in the country, it finds all sorts 
of possibilities of agreement on rural problems. What could be 
generally more admirable than the tone, on the one side, of Mr. 
Acland’s preface to The Report of the Land Committee, and, 
on the other, of Mr. Prothero’s English Farming, Past and Pre- 
sent, his introduction to Mr. Beville Tollemache’s book and—it 
is to be assumed—his article in the current Quarterly? Mr. 
Acland, a sturdy Liberal, and Mr. Prothero, a convinced Unionist, 
are in agreement, not once or twice, but over and over again. 
Indeed Mr. Acland repeatedly quotes, with the warmest approval, 
three distinguished Unionists—Mr. Prothero, Sir Rider Haggard, 
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and Mr. Christopher Turnor. In a second edition he might quite 
well quote A Unionist Agricultural Policy itself ! 

With every week that passes, more and more country dwellers, 
to whom rural problems are real and pressing, are resolved that 
the vital questions of rural England shall not be smothered in 
the dust of a party rough-and-tumble, which, we know very well, 
would go on just the same if the two parties’ Land policies were 
magically exchanged over night! People in the country have 
learnt by long experience that the best brains needed for the 
consideration and solution of rural problems are not in one party 
camp only, that party labels are not an unfailing guide to the real 
progressive and the real reactionary, that there are numbers of 
illiberal Liberals and plenty of far ‘advanced ’ Conservatives, and 
that the only practical way to get things bettered at once in the 
rural districts is to draw together people of good will and experi- 
ence, and continually to seek for points of agreement rather than 
for points of divergence. 

They feel this while by no means withdrawing their whole 
allegiance from their respective parties and the party system. 
They hope, by standing aside for a time from the party conflict, 
to bring some of their leaders to a more reasonable frame of mind. 
They know very well that the two-party system has immense 
advantages ; that it is indeed a national asset giving stability to 
our Parliamentary machinery, advertising the changing require- 
ments of the nation, and keeping politicians alive to modern 
developments and to the necessity of thinking and of framing 
their programmes betimes. They know that only by the Govern- 
ment of the majority of the nation at the polls can effect be given 
to national demands for reform. They are well aware, also, that, 
as great changes in this country are not in practice carried out 
by party politicians acting alone, but by compromise, the two- 
party machine does not always work so badly. They know that, 
when all is said that can be said against the parti-political way 
in which some discussions of rural problems have proceeded, the 
cause of the Country has been advanced by party politics. There 
is nothing like the possibility of securing blocks of new votes to 
make politicians put on their considering caps and see if the im- 
practicable is not, perhaps, practicable after all; if the thing 
which was outside the range of present politics is not a matter, 
possibly, of greater urgency than was supposed. An invaluable 
publicity for rural problems has been gained by A Unionist Agri- 
cultural Policy countering The Report of the Land Inquiry Com- 
mittee, Blue Press debating with Orange, Front Bench answering 
Front Bench, and all the Tadpoles and Tapers being driven to 
furbish up their acquaintance with the elements of rural life and 
industry. 
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But it is for those who wear the shoe to say where it pinches ; 
it is for those whose closest interests, whose livelihood and peace 
of mind are at stake, to get their best-informed friends together 
and see that the changes which are proposed are to be made 
according to knowledge and experience, and at once. 

The non-party rural policy cannot be framed too soon. In the 
first place, legislation in some directions is manifestly urgent. In 
the second place, every week that the foundation of a non-party 
programme, which cannot be squabbled over, is deferred, the 
public, with its ears dinned by the harangues of rival politicians, 
and its first sharp impression of a behind-the-times English coun- 
tryside blurred, is in danger of slipping into a state of irritation, 
cynicism, or indifference. In this unprofitable state of mind it 
is likely to begin to feel that the Land question is enormously 
complicated ; that all sorts of views about it are possible ; that it 
is difficult to know with certainty what can be done ; and that, if 
very little is done after all, we shall no doubt, after our national 
manner, worry through somehow. 

To frame a non-party programme is work for many men—and 
some women. If only we are perfectly candid, however, it should 
not be difficult to indicate, roughly and approximately at any 
rate, some points on which many sober and instructed people seem 
to be reasonably well agreed. 

The decks will be cleared a little by owning, to begin with, that 
a great deal of abuse of landlords on the one hand, and of Lloyd 
George on the other, should be frankly repudiated. Controversy 
conducted, whether by the cloth-capped or the coroneted, in the 
primitive belief that the horse-pond is the only possible place for 
an opponent, is out of date. 

Although the abuse which is flying about is puerile and 
absurd, much of it is perfectly honest, and this has to be reckoned 
with. The abuse comes from people who are thoroughly 
in earnest, but cannot be expected to understand each other’s 
point of view easily or at all. As well hope for a via media to be 
arrived at by the Bishop of Kensington and Mr. Shaw, by Mr. 
Larkin and Mr. Mallock. One side sees nothing but people who 
‘won't get off the worker’s back until they are made to do so.’ 
The other sees itself confronted by unscrupulous insurgents 
resolved on destroying the constituted order of Society. Is it any 
wonder that both sides feel no need whatever of putting any 
restraint on their tongues, and use the controversial weapons that 
come handiest? Mr. Fels despises landlordism; landlordism 
despises Mr. Lloyd George. The meeting of opponents with such 
feelings produces little but heat and confusion. Yet who sincerely 
doubts that Mr. Fels, most landlords, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
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all, according to their lights, sincerely desire to serve their day 
and generation? In time, they will all, no doubt, manage to do 
each other some good. In the meantime, other people must 
search for more hopeful means of reconciling opposing interests 
to the claims of the times than these controversialists are able 
toemploy. As in all campaigns, while the rival warriors see no 
way of settling the difficulties which confront them but by the 
instant and complete subjugation of their opponents, non-com- 
batants, none the less patriotic for being on duty elsewhere than 
in the angry hosts, will seek for understandings, by which the 
essential requirements of the situation may be secured. 
Unfortunately, what often jump to the eye in reading Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speeches are the things that do not matter very 
much. It would have been better, no doubt, had a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer not been responsible for some of them. But 
when have Chancellors of the Exchequer not said and done things 
that have made a certain amount of trouble for their biographers? 
Mr. Lloyd George’s notions about pheasants, about Holland and 
Denmark, about Mr. Prothero’s precise position in the service of 
the Duke of Bedford ; his excessive faith, as it would seem, in the 
efficiency of Acts of Parliament ; the view he apparently entertains 
or entertained that all our villages are wholly owned by big land- 
lords ; his conceptions—common in truth to most townspeople— 
of the inexhaustible possibilities which ‘a bit of land’ opens to 
Tom, Dick and Harry; of the way in which legislation or the 
* magic of property ’—or rather occupancy—can upset agricultural 
biology in providing ‘ luxuriant crops, feeding the hungry where 
you now see rush and thorn and thicket and bramble and covert 
for game,’ in making ‘millions of acres, now a desert,’ equal to 
maintaining ‘ the sturdiest, bravest and most gallant race under 
the sun ’—these are the things which irritate most of his readers 
so much that they have no patience left to look for those passages 
in the Bedford and Swindon speeches with which every generous 
and enlightened mind must be in substantial agreement. The 
slips and the mistakes are not the important things. What really 
matters, what is actually significant, what the historian of our 
own times—if he were writing to-day—would surely say of the 
Lloyd Georgian campaign is that rural England, at a time when 
it urgently demanded, by the admission of every responsible 
writer, the special consideration of statesmen, has had the good 
fortune to excite the sincere interest of the Business Head of a 
nation of business men, and that, to the undoubted ultimate ad- 
vantage of the countryside, he has bluntly and vigorously recited 
the facts as he has been able to ascertain them, and has staked 
his political career on his determination to keep the facts, or 
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what he believes to be the facts, before the public, and to find 
legal remedies for what is wrong. 

‘It is not very easy to understand,’ says Mr. Acland, at the 
beginning of The Report of the Land Committee, ‘ why the Land 
question engenders so much heat.’ I have ventured to suggest 
that it is quite easy to understand. Mr. Acland, indeed, supplies 
the answer on his last page: ‘There will be some who will 
consider that the efforts made are aimed against themselves or 
their class. In all reforms of this kind some individuals among 
what are called the threatened interests feel greatly alarmed. 
Many people can be very wise about State interference in the 
past, while full of doubt about the present.’ All that Unionists 
like Mr. Prothero, Sir Rider Haggard and Mr. Christopher 
Turnor have written on the urgency of the rural problem would 
go for very little if they did not-mean that the time has come 
for the nation to take an all-round view of the Land ques- 
tion, and from some other aspects than those from which it 
has been customary to make observations. If words mean 
anything, there is no doubt whatever that this is what these 
distinguished authorities do mean. The duty laid upon us is 
to adapt ourselves to the needs of the Twentieth Century, not the 
dead and gone Nineteenth, and to lay the foundations for the 
structure which those who come after us will see rising in the 
Twenty-first. Wise and patriotic Conservatives will enter upon 
the discussion of the Land question in the broad-minded and 
amenable spirit of that leader of genius who so conspicuously 
exhibited the statesman’s gift of keeping in step with the times. 
‘The condition of classes,’ said Mr. Disraeli in Sybil, ‘must be 
judged by the age, and by their relation with each other.’ And 
at a gathering of farmers he boldly advocated agricultural trade 
unionism. 

It is said that Mr. Lleyd George and other townsmen who 
have talked about the Land have alarmed Capital. Undoubtedly 
they have. But was not that to be expected? The poorest sort 
of bogey will alarm some sorts of Capital. Surely what makes it 
possible to live along with Capital is the ease with which a shiver 
can be sent down its back when it is not as much alive as it 
ought to be to the tendencies of the time? No one with any 
claim to possessing the historical sense will ever take the nerves 
of Capital too seriously. In 1888 as sober a writer as Mr. Prothero 
wrote of ‘ insecurity rapidly producing results which threaten the 
subdivision of rural society,’ and ‘agitation which has already 
scared away Capital from the land.’ But in 1912, in another 
valuable contribution to the history of our farming and our rural 
life, he was able to speak of landlord and tenant ‘ better equipped 
to profit by prosperity or to combat misfortune than they have 
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been at any previous period of history.’ In another quarter of a 
century may not his present fears of the ‘ unknown terrors of 
social legislation’ be equally falsified? The price of enjoying 
the possession of a cash-box is care. Neither Mr. Fels nor Mr. 
Lloyd George is the Dictator of England. Whether Capital 
forgets it or not, a good half of our Parliaments may be safely 
depended upon to be thoroughly Conservative at heart whatever 
their members may choose to dub themselves. 

Of all transparent shams, the spectacle of owners of land 
rubbing their hands as they get rid of some of it at a time when 
land is selling as it has never sold before—because many people 
want it—and then solemnly pretending that they are ill-used 
is the hollowest. The nation has, and will not soon lose, a weak- 
ness for landlords, but there are some limits to what landlords 
can make it believe about their anxious and impoverished lives. 
At a time when a peer’s son who is a great agricultural authority 
says he cannot understand how anyone should desire to own 
more than 5000 acres, what business is it of anybody if those 
who have land, and do not want it, dispose of it, at satisfactory 
prices, to those who have no land but eagerly desire to possess it? 

Landowners who diminish their acreage not only with a view 
to making a profit, but in the belief that they can escape the 
public tolls which are fairly due from those who, by no virtue 
of their own or no service to the nation, are exalted above their 
fellows, will find that the collectors of rates and taxes are going 
their rounds in the cities as well as in the shires. The time has 
come to say that straightforward people would like to see some 
current newspaper writing cleared of cant. Does anyone with a 
head and a heart, not to speak of an acquaintance with modern 
economics, doubt for a moment that, as the years go on, the 
weight of the burdens of the day will be more and more carefully 
adjusted to the broadest backs, that the well-to-do will be increas- 
ingly called upon to make sacrifices, in order that the lot of the 
less-well-off may be eased and the disparity between the have- 
muches and the have-littles may be reduced? Bishops and pub- 
licists are tumbling over one another to say it. Those who do 
not accept the essential justice of what is about to happen may 
stay in England or they may leave it, but nowhere in the world 
will they be able to get away from the tendency of their times. 
All over the world the public conscience becomes increasingly 
sensitive. This growing tenderness of the public conscience 
may be met by blind unavailing talk about ‘agitators,’ or it 
may be hailed with glad courage as yet — token of the slow 
but sure Evolution of Mankind. 

When note is taken of all the services which the best British 
landlords have rendered, services for which our agriculture must 
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ever be grateful, there is always the case of those who have not 
been good landlords at all. Fair-minded people know very well 
that the existence of this contra-account is not in the least a 
matter of controversy; it is an historical and palpable fact. 
Selfish and unprofitable stewards of large tracts of our native 
land will not be allowed to shelter for ever behind the states- 
manlike administration of the Bedfords and Buccleuchs. Not 
only inefficient farmers and ignorant labourers but thoroughly 
unsatisfactory landlords are responsible for rural England being 
the shame to us that Mr. Prothero, Sir Rider Haggard, Mr. 
Turnor and A Unionist Agricultural Policy have joined with 
The Report of the Land Committee in declaring it to be. If there 
is legislation which can help to bring about a better state of 
things—no country-dweller believes that it can do everything— 
honest men who care for the fame of their country are disposed 
to approve its enactment. While it could be wished that the 
public knew more than it does of our. landowning system at its 
best, it is necessary to keep before it a vivid picture of the results 
of landownership by no right but that of inheritance or money 
payment. Mr. Prothero has written that ‘the moral title-deeds 
of some of the land of England are not without a flaw.’ The 
public conscience is beginning to demand a moral as well as a 
legal claim to the unfettered enjoyment of property. What the 
new Secretary to the Board of Agriculture calls a ‘ pathetic and 
fatalist attitude’ towards a state of things which urgently needs 
to be changed will not continue. The contrast with which those 
who know the English countryside are familiar, between ill- 
managed fields, squalid villages and a dispirited rural population 
—see passim the authorities who have been quoted—and vulgar 
extravagance, on the revenues of the city or the land or both, 
is too odious and conspicuous not to tempt judgment which may 
be, perhaps, more summary than wholly just. We know that 
there are slums, inefficiency and selfishness in the towns as well 
as in the rural districts, but in the country the pitiful spectacle 
seems harsher and less endurable. 

Even if the public conscience were not pricked, even if the 
national self-respect were not touched by the situation in the 
rural districts, there is a stirring even in the most backward 
counties of which something must come. Rural education is 
backward, agricultural trade unionism has twice failed to make 
its hold good, and the new labourers’ movement, with all the 
public sympathy which it now has at its back, has not as yet 
enrolled 10,000 land workers. But the schools are better than 
they were, and are geing to be better still, public meetings are 
attended with a new sense of personal independence, and daily 
and weekly papers are read to an amazing extent, and tell many 
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strange things to stir rural wits—as that horses have now all 
but completely disappeared from the streets of London. By the 
penny post there is close association not only with the towns, 
but with the Oversea Dominions; and their advanced agrarian 
and social legislation is making its impression because it is not 
something ‘ heard tell o’,’ but something from which brothers, 
sisters, cousins and their friends report that they have themselves 
had advantage. A village with bicycles in all its cottages is by 
way of being a new village ; in the evening some of its population 
are no longer villagers, but have become inter-villagers—even 
townees. A rural world which is acquainted with telephones, 
cinemas, and, on occasion, aeroplanes, where petrol power draws 
no more notice on the roads than parsons and policemen, is aa 
awakened rural world. Many things are more unlikely than that 
there will be an advance of Socialism in the villages. Liberals 
and Conservatives are now so closely engaged in scoring off one 
another that they may be depended upon not to realise such a 
possibility. 

There is always the possibility of some sort of rural Savona- 
rola. Those who have forgotten the rural progresses of Wesley 
and Whitefield and Father Mathew, and the work and following 
of Larkin in darkest Dublin, may be usefully reminded of the 
Sunday ‘camp meetings’ the Agricultural Labourers’ Union is 
holding, and of the fact that the agricultural county with the 
second lowest wages has produced a religious sect. Mr. Lloyd 
George has been reproved for his Scripture tags, but the student 
of the Land question who has his eyes shut to its spiritual aspects 
has not got very far. Every politician who has opened his mouth 
in the rural controversy has chanted low wages, bad housing and 
lack of convenient access to the land. But man does not live 
by bread alone, nor even by bread, a roof and land. The villager 
lives, like other people, not by his pocket, but by his heart and 
his mind. What broods over English rural life is materialism, 
and it must be dissipated. The Chancellor’s excursions into 
country life and industry were none the worse, perhaps, for his 
flights with Isaiah. The rural districts are factories without the 
stimulus from the polytechnics and assorted religions which 
flourish alongside urban industry. 

In some essentials Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law 
are in practical agreement with Mr. Lloyd George. ‘ We are 
not satisfied with things as they are,’ says Mr. Bonar Law. ‘It 
is common ground of both parties,’ says Lord Lansdowne, ‘ that 
there is a Land question, and that its problems have to be dealt 
with, and dealt with with a certain amount of courage.’ ‘ We 
Unionists,’ he said again at Brighton, ‘are ready to approach 
the question with an open mind, and as far as the owners of 
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land are concerned, to submit cheerfully to any sacrifice which 
the altered condition of things may demand of them.’ ‘ There 
is nothing on which I feel more strongly,’ says Mr. Law, ‘ than 
that all property owners have duties as well as rights, and if the 
duties are not fulfilled, the rights are impaired and ought to be.’ 
Mr. Prothero and A Unionist Agricultural Policy do not hesitate 
to speak of the need of ‘ a reconstruction of rural life ’—the very 
phrase of the non-party movement of Sir Horace Plunkett. 

As to the means, Mr. Prothero feels—if he is, as I have 
ventured to assume, the Quarterly Reviewer—that ‘ Unionists 
must reply with their alternative policy designed like that 
of their antagonists to save or win them seats in rural con- 
stituencies.’ ‘But,’ he adds, ‘only the most bigoted of party 
men can, in this twentieth century, suggest that these methods 
of settling the future of a great and ancient industry are any- 
thing but folly.” From the other camp Mr. Acland (Land 
Committee Report) responds with the declaration that ‘many 
will regard it as a misfortune that a subject of this kind must go 
through the mill of party politics.’ 

As to the prospects of an agreement then ?— 


About the efforts of some of the 
younger Tories [said Mr. Lloyd 
George at Bedford] I have nothing 
but kindly words to say. I sym- 
pathise deeply with their difficul- 
ties. I know at least two or three 
of them, and I think really they are 
very sincere men. I think they are 
honestly convinced of the grievances 
which have impressed us. 


With a little good will and 
common sense [said Lord Lansdowne 
on the 3rd of July] these problems 
are not insoluble. We were greatly 
strengthened in this belief by Mr. 
Lloyd George. He told his hearers 
that this was a national question, 
that it was not a partisan question, 
that what he desired was real co- 
operation between the two parties. 


There are in the Tory Party, Mr. Bonar Law tells us, 
“reactionary elements... But what is the view of ‘the younger 


Tories ’? 


Neither Mr. Lloyd George’s hostile presentation of his case nor their 


real differences of principle on certain points [said Mr. Leslie Scott the 
other day] must be allowed to obscure the great degree of agreement which 
did exist, nor, for that matter, Mr. George’s real zeal for reform. 


The Parliamentary Secretary of the Board of Agriculture has 
responded with a declaration in favour of ‘a settlement by mutual 


consent.’ There was, said Lord Lucas, ‘an enormous amount 
of common ground.’ 

“The Conservative Party,’ wrote Mr. Joynson-Hicks, in his 
now famous letter, ‘has for some years admitted most of the 
defects mentioned by Mr. Lloyd George. . . .’ The evil of which 
he speaks does exist.’ 
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The foundation of the [Bedford] speech [he went on] is contained in 
the following sentence: ‘ Privileges, prerogatives, pleasures, the amenities, 
the powers of the future, will be regarded as mere dust in the balance 
when you come to consider the happiness of the nation as a whole.’ 
Is there any decent Tory who doesn’t in his heart agree gladly with that, 
and is there one who is not prepared to make personal sacrifices both of 
privileges and amenities in order to carry oat the ideal involved in that 
sentence ? 


Mr. Joynson-Hicks welcomes the Ministry of Land, welcomes 
speeding-up—‘everything is to be speeded-up ; good ! ’—welcomes, 
‘if half of the tales in the Land Committee’s book are true,’ 
alteration in the Game Laws. He is aghast at the policy of the 
Unionist Party being controlled by “the few men with their 
ten, twenty, or fifty thousand acres, while as to the fear of the 
extra wages of the labourer coming out of rent, he asks candidly, 
“What else did we as honest men think the extra wages could 
come from?’ That is the straightforward, unpoliticianlike way 
in which the Land question may be profitably discussed. Why 
not, as someone remarked, consider Mr. Lloyd George damned 
and get to business? Why not, as Sir Edward Grey said in his 
sober fashion, turn from the speeches to the facts?—Mr. Lloyd 
George’s critics who complained that so much of what he told 
his audiences was not new were sound enough. It was an 
illuminating remark of a shrewd farmer, after an outspoken 
speech by that eminent agriculturist and ex-President of the 
Surveyors’ Institution, the Hon. Edward Strutt, to a gathering 
of farmers, that ‘if the address had been given by Mr. Lloyd 
George there’d have been a riot, and Mr. Strutt, he were cheered.’ 


What was written the other day about the Home Rule busi- 
ness by that representative of independent and enlightened 
Liberalism, the Manchester Guardian, surely applies with equal 
force to the present position of the Land controversy : 

The gulf may at first sight appear too deep and wide for any bridge, 
the obstacles too great to be surmounted. But it is to be observed that 
progress has already been made, and that at this moment the parties 
stand vastly nearer to each other than they did at the beginning of the 
discussion. . . . It is allowed... that the existing order. . . cannot 
any longer be maintained. i 

Even on the difficult problem of purchase, while Mr. Long 
has been drawing attention to ‘the hardship inflicted upon a 
tenant when he is purchasing his own improvements,’ and plead- 
ing that ‘justice for all concerned should be our governing prin- 
ciple,’ Mr. Runciman has been asking for ‘compensation for 
disturbance in addition to tenants’ improvements ’ ; and he added 
that he ‘ much preferred the human landlord ; in a sense the State 
was inhuman.’ 
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The Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs has given the assur- 
ance that the Government is 


not out to destroy private ownership or to nationalise the land, but they 
did say that the system of private ownership could only be justified in 
so far as it satisfied two broad purposes—the yield by the land of this 
country of the greatest possible amount of produce and the sustenance 
on the land of the greatest possible number of men, women, and children, 
living under reasonable and healthy conditions, and with a fair prospect 
of making for themselves a career on the land. 


As Mr. Long says, it is useless to abuse the Unionist Party’s 
political opponents. 


I have no doubt [he declared] that all these people are quite sincere, 
their sympathies being aroused by the hardships under which they believe 
many of their fellow-citizens suffer. What we have got to do is to take 
stock of the situation, to ask ourselves carefully whether there is any 
foundation for the attacks made upon us, and whatever may be the 
answer to that question, whether we, as practical men anxious for the 
prosperity of this great industry, believe that in the various reforms 
which are suggested there is any evidence to be found of a real improve- 
ment in the condition of things. ; 


That is statesmanlike talk worthy of an ex-Minister of 
Agriculture with the close personal acquaintance with rural 
problems which Mr. Long possesses. One is reminded of the 
words of a character in a Hardy novel, ‘ There can be only one 
best course at all times, and the wisdom of the nation should be 
directed to finding it, instead of zig-zagging in two courses 
according to the will of the party which happens to have the 
upper hand.’ 

The best friends of the rural districts will hope that good may 
come of the gatherings of people of all shades of opinion which 
are so characteristic of Christmastide in the country, and that 
in the New Year there may be an increasing tendency for politi- 
cians and journalists, when they touch on the Land question, to 
say what they really think. Mr. Long demolishes one Radical 
bogey when he owns that ‘ a revolution in our fiscal system is not, 
so far as agriculture is concerned, within the range of practical 
politics.’ Again, in a Conservative M.P.’s investment of 
2,500,0007. in land the hollowness of much wild talk about Mr. 
Lloyd George taxing landowners out of existence is demonstrated. 


I have no fear [says Mr. Mallaby-Deeley in a Times interview] that 
any future legislation can depreciate the value of property in London. 
No legislation can prevent a landlord and his tenant coming to a fair 
agreement. I have considered Mr. Lloyd George’s proposals very care- 
fully, and I have not the slightest fear of the effect of his proposed 
legislation on either rural or urban land. So long as the legislation 
proposed is not downright confiscation it does not alarm me in the least. 
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As to the fears of the acceptance by the Liberal Party of 
more advanced views on the Land question than are entertained 
by the Government at present, has not the Socialist New States- 
man expressed the opinion that the Fabian Society’s Rural 
Reform Report and the Labour Party’s programme ‘ differ in no 
substantial respect’ from the Liberal Land Committee Report 
and the Unionist Blue pamphlet? The ex-Director of Rotham- 
sted may well write, in his valuable Pilgrimage of British Farm- 
ing, just published, that ‘ the economic value of the landlord can 
be more than justified in the history of farming, and he might 
more than ever establish his position to-day if he would take the 
opportunities of leadership that lie before him.’ The period of 
Christmas is not an inappropriate one in which to consider the 
sentiment of our recent visitor from France that ‘ Society is based 
on the patience of the poor.’ 

As I conclude this article I open Arthur Young to find him 
quoting Swift. ‘I have the ambition to wish,’ he writes, ‘that 
both parties may think me in the right. But if that is not to be 
hoped for, my next wish should be that both might think me in 
the wrong ; which I would understand as a sure ground to believe 
that I have proceeded with impartiality, and perhaps with truth.’ 


J. W. Ropertson Scott (‘ Home Counties’). 
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WOMAN AND MORALITY 


WHat progress are we making towards an age when reason and 
ethical considerations will replace physical force as the ultimate 
decisive factor in the relations either of nations or of individuals? 
Evidence on this point, despite the optimism of humanitarians, 
is decidedly conflicting. I propose to deal only with one aspect 
of the question, but one from which, nevertheless, it must be 
viewed before it is possible to arrive at any conclusion. 
Although anthropologists may not agree as to the causes for 
the evolution of human character, I fancy none of them would 
dispute the fact that primitive or savage man was actuated by 
simple desires and wishes, and that his mental processes went 
little further than was necessary to contrive for the satisfaction 
of his various physical needs. No consideration for the needs 
or wishes of others would enter into his calculations at this early 
stage. Savage woman, on the contrary, in her maternal 
capacity, must have exercised self-denial and shown maternal 
devotion at a very early period in the evolution of the buman 
mind. She was handicapped in the work of looking after 
oneself (which was the occupation of primitive man) by this 
maternal function, and that fact has never ceased to operate 
in making her, for purposes of social organisation, inferior to 
man. Undoubtedly primitive man (like the still existing races 
known to us as primitive, though in reality far from being so) 
took advantage of a partner physically weaker than himself to 
load on her all uncongenial tasks. Thus the Australian gin trots 
after her lord on their migrations, bearing the household goods 
or the spoils of the chase, and the African wife hoes the mealie 
patch while her master sits in the sun and smokes. But the 
beginning of ethical perceptions must have taken place very 
early in the relationship of man and woman, when a desire on 
the part of one to please the other laid the foundation-stone of a 
future edifice of moral controls and altruistic ideals. As man 
advanced in intelligence he could not be satisfied without a form 
of companionship compatible only with mutual affection. He 
could no longer take what he wanted by force but must sue for 
it as a gift. Here was woman’s weapon, and it is one which 
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she has been steadily strengthening all down through the ages. 
Here, again, is the germ of the ethical conception that not 
merely physical strength, but reason and principle, should be the 
decisive factor not only in human but in national relations. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the moral influence exercised 
on man by his constant and inevitable association with a being 
physically weaker than himself. It is true this physical inferi- 
ority is only relative and that in many climes and ages woman 
bears a full share of the burden of physical labour ; but the senti- 
ment of civilised man is increasingly opposed to such a state of 
affairs, and as a matter of fact woman everywhere, and in all 
ages, has been exempted from the more dangerous and strenuous 
forms of State service. The inevitable result of her disabilities 
has been to place man in a position of social dominance, and 
to assign to her a subordinate place in the scheme of State 
organisation. 

The claim for the final and formal removal of all traces of this 
subordination of women rests, therefore, on the assumption that 
the factor to which men owe their social domination—superior 
physical foree—is no longer supreme. It is asserted that reason 
and spiritual force are gainingysuch ascendency over the minds 
of men that it is not essential that the ruling element should 
also be the (physically) strongest element. Could we give 
unqualified assent to this proposition we should certainly feel 
that we were well on the way towards the settlement by peaceful 
methods of every kind of contested point. The moment is not, 
however, @ very auspicious one for such an assertion. It must 
not be supposed, moreover, that the claim for feminine 
‘equality’ is invariably based on the sweet reasonableness of 
modern man. On the contrary, a female school of thought is 
growing up which asserts that women are perfectly and inher- 
ently able to take and hold that position by their own efforts. 

It is, in fact, a feature of modern feminism that, so far from 
recognising that woman’s social and political subordination is 
due to nature, the protagonists of ‘equality’ assert that the 
female of the species has often enjoyed actual supremacy, and 
that her ‘ natural’ position was wrested from her by man. . The 
high priestess of this doctrine is Mrs. C. Perkins Gilman, whose 
book, The Awakening of Woman, first published in the United 
States in 1887, is still the inspiration and authority for English 
feminist philosophy. Following her example a host of other 
writers derive courage in their fight for ‘ equality ’ with man from 
the reflection that the female cirriped carries her little husbands 
about and uses or discards them, or that some spider-brides make 
@ marriage feast off their mates. A more rational deduction 
would appear to be that the higher one goes in the scale of animal 
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life, and in the range of civilisation, the more marked is the 
physical difference which, for certain social functions, gives the 
male superiority over the female. Feminists who are unable 
to deny this assert that it is due to male preference for a 
dependent and clinging type of female—in short, to selection. 
There is considerable truth in this view, but since masculine 
nature is not likely to undergo any radical change in this respect 
it is difficult to see how these conditions are to be altered. 

The believers in a ‘ natural equality,’ however, do not hesitate 
to assert that the female of the human race, in the earlier stages 
of civilisation, was able to enforce a superiority akin to that of 
the cirriped. Mrs. Walter Gallichan, in her book, The Truth 
about Woman, sets forth the theory of an age of ‘ mother-right,’ 
of which she professes to find traces in many parts of the world, 
and which preceded the organisation of society on its present 
lines, where man is the head of the family. A Scottish lady, 
Miss Lumsden, LL.D., who is described in the Press as a 
distinguished member of the teaching profession, recently dealt 
with this subject before a gathering of University women. She 
is reported to have described ‘ matriarchy, or mother-right,’ as 
“an old custom which prevailed among most of the primitive 
races in the world,’ and which, according to her, not only 
invested woman with the headship of the family and the posses- 
sion of the family property, but gave her special sanctity in 
the eyes of man, such as is typified in the ‘worship of Astarte 
in Asia Minor’ and of Demeter in Greece. ‘ Woman,’ said 
Miss Lumsden, ‘ was regarded with awe and wonder, as typifying 
the mystery of life,’ and was therefore ‘ surrounded with devotion 
and importance.’ ‘ Male headship’ is said to have arisen in 
Greece, where women were ‘ cast down to the lowest depths of 
degradation.’ The obvious moral or intention running through 
all these assertions is that it is man, or the social system built 
up by him, which has dethroned woman from a position of 
equality, if not supremacy, intended for her by nature. I have 
selected three flagrant and public examples of the form in which 
the important subject of sex relations is now being presented to 
our young women, but it must be remembered that for one such 
‘lesson’ which finds its way into print a thousand, even more 
garbled, must be delivered. Out of such materials a ‘ woman’s 
creed’ is being shaped. 

It is not possible within the limits of an article to criticise 
these theories in any detail. Briefly, there is no reasonable 
evidence or proof that the system of matriarchy ever existed on 
a large scale, or had any part in the early culture of the Mediter- 
ranean basin from which our own is derived. The evidence is 
carefully weighed by Westermarck, and is shown to be contra- 
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dictory and inconclusive. The most that can be said is that in 
some regions, and in some stages of civilisation (not necessarily 
primitive), succession is reckoned through a sister’s son (a son, 
be it noted, not a daughter), and genealogies are traced through 
mothers. This is the ‘matriarchy* of serious anthropologists, 
and they are not agreed as to its origin. Marriage customs 
whereby a@ man entered his wife’s clan or family, either per- 
manently or for a time, have no necessary connexion with 
matriarchy, nor do they support the view that property was 
vested in the wife, but rather in her father or some male relation 
who was head of the family or clan. As for the worship of 
female goddesses, far from being associated with ‘awe and 
wonder,’ or ‘ devotion and importance,’ these may have originated 
with the innocent desire of savages to propitiate the deity of 
fecundity, but they are known in history as rituals of sexuality 
of the most depraved and revolting character, and it appears 
almost impossible that any educated woman should mention 
them in connexion with veneration or respect for womanhood. 
It was of the worship of Ishtar, who is probably the goddess 
referred to by Miss Lumsden as ‘ Astarte in Asia Minor * (though 
Ishtar was chiefly worshipped in Babylon, which is not in Asia 
Minor), that Jeremiah wrote when he said of Israel ‘She hath 
gone upon every high mountain and under every green tree and 
hath there played the harlot.’ In Babylon every girl had to 
sacrifice her purity to the goddess, and Latin writers from 
earliest times are full of contempt for the obscenities and excesses 
of these worships. What can be said for the point of view of a 
University woman who holds up the civilisation of Babylon or 
Egypt as superior to that of Greece? 

These sociological perversions may not appear to be of any 
great importance, but if it matters at all what we believe it 
must matter that young women are being taught, all over the 
country, the false doctrine that man has usurped a place in 
society which belongs by right to woman. A false creed, upheld 
by spurious history and still more spurious morality, can do an 
infinity of harm, and when this creed has as its central postulate 
a wholly untenable theory of the relations of the sexes its ill effects 
are likely to be cumulative and far-reaching. 

From the beginning of the modern suffrage movement stress 
was laid in a variety of ways on this theory of the usurpation 
by man of female rights, as for instance in the effort, not even 
now abandoned, to prove that women had at one time exercised 
the franchise. The logical result of this attitude is the attempt 
of women to meet force by force, so woefully exemplified in 
militantism. The claim of woman must really rest—it is the 


one logical foundation—on the growth of ethical controls in man, 
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which will induce him to give her freely what she could never 
take. To ask for such a gift while calling man ‘usurper’ and 
other bad names seems tactless, to use a mild expression. 
Similarly those women who proclaim their desire for nothing 
more nor less than ‘ equality’ are literally ‘reckoning without 
their host.’ There seems to be a sort of inherent affinity between 
anarchism and feminism. Both suggest the abolition of rules 
which in the long run protect the weak. In an anarchist state 
the strongest and most unscrupulous man would soon be king. 
In a feminist state woman, deprived of the advantages of sex-dis- 
crimination in intercourse with man, would still be handicapped 
in the struggle for life by nature, and would go to the wall. 
There are indications in our own country that she is already 
progressing on this downward path. Ten years ago the tradition 
still obtained in public life that woman, as a sort of honoured 
visitor to that sphere, must be accorded a more respectful treat- 
ment than need be given to any man. A chairman never had 
any doubt, when introducing a woman speaker, that her recep- 
tion would be in accordance with the traditions of the best 
element in that audience. The psychology of an audience is in- 
teresting and subtle, as every speaker knows. The same was true 
of crowds. Until recent years a woman could almost invariably 
count on the prevalence of that element which will not tolerate 
the ill-treatment of women or cripples. But all this is changed. 
Women are no longer visitors—they have come to stay; and in 
the matter of public meetings they represent to the man in the 
street an element which demands to play the game without 
observing the rules. The treatment accorded to them has there- 
fore lost all trace of sex-discrimination. I saw my first suffra- 
gette scrimmage in 1907, and it made me physically sick. I saw 
the last a few days ago, when several women were ejected from 
a meeting in Edinburgh, and one of them bit the hand of her 
ejector (who has since been seriously ill with blood-poisoning). 
On this last occasion I felt no emotion save annoyance. - But if 
I am right in my diagnosis of the nature and origin of ethical 
and moral progress, the contrast between my state of mind on these 
two occasions constitutes a moral retrogression. Few people 
will doubt that this is the case, and that the necessity imposed 
on men of actually fighting with women has led to a resurgence 
in both of characteristics which we hoped had been buried under 
an accumulation of moral controls. The result may be seen in the 
records of suffrage meetings held by non-militants (many of 
which have been broken up and the speakers roughly handled, 
although they were being held in a perfectly orderly and con- 
stitutional way), and in the accounts of recent by-elections. 
At one by-election in October an anti-suffragist speaker narrowly 
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escaped serious hurt. It is clear that her particular object had 
nothing to do with it, nor was she taken for a suffragist—she 
was treated merely as a woman. To one who has had occasion 
more than once to appeal for special treatment on the score of - 
her womanhood, and who never, until recently, made that appeal 
in vain, this appears as the writing on the wall. 

The hypothetical advantages of being regarded as an ‘ equal’ 
in public, and therefore allowed to get one’s fair share of any 
kicks that may be dealt out, must be weighed against the undeni- 
able drawbacks of having to forego the privilege of being treated 
as @ non-combatant. But the law of civilisation has hitherto 
been that women must be treated as non-combatants, and the 
abrogation of this law will lead to moral anarchy in the relations 
of the sexes. 

It may be contended that individual men have always fallen 
below the ethical level which forms the average, and that the 
social conscience as a whole is sound, and will ultimately enforce 
its principles on a recalcitrant minority. It is just in this respect 
that the illustrations from the actions of crowds or large audiences 
are so illuminating. The conscience of a crowd is a- collective 
conscience, easily swayed, and yet having a very distinct rela- 
tionship to the morale of the individuals of whom it is composed. 
The collective ferocity of a crowd of men concentrated on a 
woman ‘is a spectacle some of us had never thought to see. 
Obviously, if the Old Adam of physical force is to be cast out 
in favour of the New Adam of moral suasion, women must 
refrain from awakening the sleeping savage in man, individually 
or collectively. 

We are sometimes given instances from other countries of 
the harmonious working of men and women in political matters 
and the moral progress made under the influence of women’s 
votes. Mr. J. O. P. Bland, for instance,’ describes the municipal 
cleansing of the city of San Francisco in the twenty months or 
so which have elapsed since Californian women were enfran- 
chised. If it could be proved that men, on whom, after all, 
the public services of a city depend, have permitted women to 
revise their methods of government, to wipe out their sources 
of illegitimate profit, and to interfere with their more question- 
able forms of amusement, we should certainly have a clear case 
of the triumph of moral over physical force. But the ‘cleans- 
ing’ of American cities is a periodic phenomenon of no real 
social significance, and the establishment, during recent sessions 
of the Californian Legislature, of a series of commissions, at a 
total annual expenditure of nearly a quarter of a million 


* ‘Woman Suffrage in the United States,’ by J. O. P. Bland, Nineteenth 
Century and After, December 1913. 
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sterling, suggests the new broom that merely disturbs the dust. 
Under the stimulus provided by women’s votes the Californian 
Legislature is said to have passed no fewer that 1100 Bills in 
twenty months, a record which should make our present Liberal 
Government regret its own wasted time, but will not inspire 
confidence in the breast of the disinterested social reformer. 
Legislative activity need not necessarily be regarded as a sign 
of moral progress, but sometimes the reverse. The necessity for 
legislation should surely decrease as the individuals of a com- 
munity progress in that respect for the rights of others which 
constitutes genuine morality. In any case the Statute Book of a 
country is a most unsafe guide as to its social and moral con- 
ditions. 

An unfortunate illustration of the alleged connexion between 
the growth of public morality and the increased public power of 
women has been chosen by Mr. Bland, in Colorado. He quotes 
the verdict of the Inter-Parliamentary Union that ‘ Colorado has 
the sanest, the most progressive, most scientific laws relating 
to the child to be found on any Statute Books in the world’; 
Mr. Bland adds, on his own account, that these laws have been 
brought about by the votes of women, thereby assuming that 
the woman’s vote has forced this legislation on unwilling or 
apathetic man. What is the result? So indifferent is the 
administration of these laws that it has recently been found 
necessary to form a ‘ Women’s Protective League,’ whose pro- 
spectus says : 

We know that you are in favour of protecting girl children according 
to the laws of Colorado; assume that you are cognisant of the fact that 


they are not so protected; and believe you would not be party to the 
continuance of the present existing shameful conditions. 


This appeal is supported by a record (certified by affidavit) of the 
Denver Juvenile Court, and the state of affairs revealed would be 
impossible in our own country, far from perfection as we are. 

When we reflect on our own attempts at social-reform-while- 
you-wait in the last few years, and read the optimistic views of 
prominent suffragists as to the speeding-up of such legislation 
which would result from enfranchising women, we may well 
regard California and Colorado as solemn warnings, and not as 
examples of perfection ! 

There is one other aspect of woman’s insurgence into political 
life in the British Islands which deserves attention as to its moral 
effect. The broad division into two schools of political thought 
has always presented difficulties to the thoughtful and sincere 
man who may not find it possible to subscribe to the whole 
creed of either one or other. Under such circumstances his 
choice is a matter of perspective, but he will not, as a general 
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rule, be found supporting a party with whose whole political 
trend he is in disagreement simply because it advocates one 
measure in which he is deeply interested. A man may be in 
favour of maintaining the Union, of a strong Navy, compulsory 
national service, the repeal of the Insurance Bill and the Parlia- 
ment Act, and yet be a keen Free Trader, but few men, under 
such conditions, would actively support the present Liberal 
Government. Yet Conservative women are supporting with 
work and money the party which, in every single respect save 
that of woman suffrage, stands for political ideas which are 
anathema to all Conservatives. Even on the question of the 
suffrage itself these women differ fundamentally from the party 
they support, for they are as much opposed to adult suffrage as 
their allies are pledged to it. 

Attempts have been made to show that there is nothing 
unusual or inconsistent in the attitude of those Liberal and more 
especially those Conservative ladies who, putting woman suffrage 
before all other political questions, are supporting the Labour- 
Socialist Party at by-elections. As a matter for the individual 
conscience it may be conceded that this is a question of personal 
choice, but, in honesty, those who would rather have woman 
suffrage plus Socialism than Liberal or Conservative government 
without it should have the courage of their convictions, and sever 
their connexion with any party which does not in their opinion 
stand for the only really vital measure of the day. And, although 
these ladies are very indignant with Sir Almroth Wright for 
saying that women have only private and personal morality, their 
conduct when associated for public purposes makes his explana- 
tion the kindest one. Both men and women have used non-party 
associations for non-party propaganda—that is, to spread views 
which were not confined to any party; but it remained for 
suffragists to discover that it is consistent with the constitution 
of a non-party association not only to oppose the parties which 
do not agree with its views, but to support, actively and finan- 
cially, a party which in some respects has adopted its programme. 
The morality of spending money collected on a non-party basis 
for the benefit of a particular party’ is a point of minor signi- 
ficance beside the wholesale surrender of traditions and prin- 
ciples by an organised body. It is impossible to avoid the con- 


2 Support of the Labour Party is the official policy of the N.U.W.S.S., 
whose president, Mrs. Fawcett, presided at a meeting at which Lord Lytton 
declared that ‘when there were two suffrage candidates, one Liberal and one 
Labour, they [the N.U.W.8.S.] would support the Labour man. They would 
support a Labour man against a Conservative suffragist because they supported 
the Labour Party as a party.’ In pursuance of this policy the N.U.W.S.S. and 
its affiliated society, the London Society for Woman Suffrage, have given 500/. 
towards the expenses of Labour members, in addition to 250/. spent on by- 
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clusion that those who can thus mistake the part for the whole, 
the greater for the less, are inherently unfitted to direct public 
policy, and that by their action they are helping to demoralise 
politics. The process in which they are openly and unashamedly 
engaged is no new one—it is familiarly known as ‘ log-rolling ’— 
but'that women of the calibre of Mrs. Fawcett or the traditions 
of Lady Selborne should be parties to such work is but another 
instance of the fact that woman’s influence in the political arena 
is likely to be the reverse of ‘ purifying.’ That Unionist women 
should be found working against their own party at the present 
crisis, and that Conservatives should subscribe to an association 
which gives money and aid to the Socialist Party, is a proof of the 
lack of real political principle even among women of a high type 
of intelligence. 

It is curious and interesting in this connexion to remember 
the part played by the suffrage women of the North in the time 
of the American Civil War. I have no space here to give in 
detail the history of their activities, but it is asserted that in 
the hour of their country’s peril they contented themselves with 
rolling up petitions to their embarrassed Government in favour 
of universal suffrage, and out of over five hundred women men- 
tioned in Dr. Brockett’s Woman and the Civil War as having 
rendered special service, a bare half-dozen are known as 
being suffragists. 

Yet another instance of moral retrogression is attributable to 
what is called ‘The Woman’s Movement.’ With the militant 
appeal to force I have already dealt. Those persons who regard 
it, as it deserves to be regarded, as a symptom of something 
seriously wrong with women—not as a mere fantasia played 
by a few mad people—must not forget that the self-immolated 
victims have all along received help and encouragement from a 
section of the Church. There is actually a Church League for 
Woman Suffrage, among whose numbers prominent militants 
are enrolled, and which has a bishop at its head and others in 
its ranks. One of these bishops, who has been much before the 
public in a variety of ways lately, when taking the defence of 
militants (though not of militancy) upon his shoulders in the 
columns of The Times, says that the women are excused, though 
perhaps not justified, by the fact that they are exasperated by 
the Government’s refusal of their ‘just demands.’ This is not 
a quotation but a summary of his argument, and this is essen- 
tially the position taken up by a few other clerics and by leaders 
election work, in which Labour candidates have been supported in five cases 
against Conservatives. Among the well-known members of these two societies 
are Lady Selborne, Lady Betty Balfour, Lady Willoughby de Broke, the Hon. 


Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton, Lady Chance, Mrs. J. Boyd Carpenter, and Mrs. Rowland 
Prothero, all nominally ‘ Conservatives.’ 
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of the so-called non-militant section. This question-begging 
method is familiar in controversy, but its use does not show any 
real desire to restrain militancy. The suffragist members of the 
Cabinet, who believe the women’s claim to be reasonable, are 
not (as they themselves declare) either strong enough to bear 
down the members who believe the contrary, or sufficiently con- 
vinced of the importance of the question to sacrifice other things 
to it. In short, the suffragists have still to convince not only 
the country but their own Liberal supporters that their demand 
for immediate legislation is ‘just.’ The bishop ignores all this ; 
he assumes that his protégées must be right and everyone else 
wrong and unjust, and that, although those protégées are an 
absolutely insignificant minority, even of the women of the 
nation, they cannot be expected to desist from acts of violence 
until their demands are granted. The significant factor in all 
this is that the Church, which we thought had long since 
abandoned the methods of Torquemada, is here covertly uphold- 
ing violence as an aid to conversion. 

A final count in this indictment takes me into deep and 
difficult waters, of which only the surface can be skimmed. 
Some years ago—before the suffrage agitation became acute— 
there began a movement, much needed, for the instruction of 
young people in the facts of their own physiology. I think the 
novelty of such instruction is much exaggerated. I can find, 
even in the works of Jane Austen, no proof that young people 
of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth century grew up in 
the state of ignorance which, in the middle of last century, was 
confounded with innocence. It appears to me that it was the 
growing delegation of parental duties to schools and teachers 
which finally made it possible for girls and boys to be launched 
on the world in such a condition. Nowadays, when children of 
both sexes are at home in school and visitors in their homes, the 
need for systematised and careful teaching is increased, though 
personally I cannot help feeling that this is just one of those 
duties which no parent ought to be willing to delegate. The 
Headmaster of Eton, writing recently to The Times, empha- 
sised the evil which must ensue if the wrong accent or emphasis 
is laid upon sexual matters during the critical period of 
adolescence, and parents ought to know their own children 
sufficiently well to be able to choose the right time and right way 
in which to impart necessary instruction. What is really desir- 
able is that children should understand nature, but should not 
be familiarised with disease. The pathology of sex is disease, and 
it is this aspect of it which is now continually described in 
feminist and suffragist writings, is dissected and discussed, often 
by persons who do not and cannot know the alphabet of this 
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difficult question. I am often asked to believe that girls 
gain something by a frank acquaintance with the seamy side of 
life. It is asserted that if they are allowed to know the worst 
they may avoid it, but if this means that they will only marry 
on what are called ‘eugenic’ principles, we must reserve our 
assent until we have some proof. Have women ever hesitated — 
to marry men who were even notoriously intemperate, or dissi- 
pated, or decadent, or even decrepit? ‘Look at the men they 
do marry ! ’ says the cynic in H. G. Wells’s Marriage. In many 
cases the combined representations of the family, the doctor, and 
the solicitor have not availed to turn a young woman from such 
a match when once her affections or her ambitions were engaged. 

It is a singular and melancholy fact that in what is called 
‘The Woman’s Movement’ the word ‘ morality’ has only one 
application, and the reforming zeal of its supporters is chiefly 
directed to the sexual excesses of man. The result is that far too 
many women are becoming obsessed with the idea that man is 
essentially depraved and unclean, and as their own besetting sins 
or temptations are of a different character, they forget that tem- 
perance of mind, soberness of thought and truthfulness of speech 
are also moral attributes of great importance. Many women, in 
their pre-occupation with the suffrage question, have entirely lost 
the mental balance on which these things depend. _ 

Apart from the precocious, one-sided, and often entirely 
erroneous ‘ information ’ on sex-subjects now freely administered 
to young girls by frustrated or embittered persons, the much 
vaunted ‘frankness’ of the present age has destroyed every re- 
maining vestige of modesty or reticence. In this, as in other 
matters, familiarity breeds contempt. Just as actions which 
appeared to us daringly improper fifteen years ago have now 
become dully respectable, so the bedroom scene on the stage, and 
the disrobing of the heroine, which once thrilled us, have become a 
tiresome commonplace. Even bishops see no harm in the night- 
gown as a stage garment! There is no intrinsic harm. There is 
no reason, I suppose, except a climatic one, why we should not 
take the garment in question into wear for all occasions. A 
young friend of mine had a bet with her father that she would 
come down to dinner in her robe de nuit; and she did, and he 
never recognised it! But the instinct for privacy, like the 
instinct for decency, is part of our civilisation—one of the things 
which distinguish us from beasts and lower types of man. The 
barriers between our private lives and the public have been 
broken down by the ubiquitous photographer, to whom nothing 
is sacred, and by the people who like to see their house parties, 
their babies and everything they do, in the illustrated weeklies. 
Still, the delicacy, the modesty, the refinement and reserve of 
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the real gentlewoman is a moral asset which society can ill afford 
to lose, and the lesson of reticence is more needed, to my mind, 
for the coming generation than the lesson of frankness. Under 
the influence of this way of living in public we are fast retro- 
grading in social habits towards promiscuity, and the horde 
threatens to re-absorb the family. 

The plain man and woman do not care much for abstract 
arguments about the political and social relations of the sexes. 
What they do care for is that society should be organised on 
terms which seem to offer the maximum of public efficiency with 
the minimum of private friction. Man is not really concerned 
with the task of keeping woman in subjection, nor are the vast 
majority of women exercised over their subordination (in some 
respects) to man. This is because the broad relationship of the 
sexes is one thing and the individual relations of one man and 
one woman are another. ‘All men rule all women,’ wrote 
Themistocles, ‘ but our wives rule us!’ There is, therefore, an 
air of unreality in the feminine crusade against masculine supre- 
macy, and even those who proclaim most loudly their belief that 
women are downtrodden are usually careful it should be under- 
stood that they are speaking of other women ! 

The modern advanced champion of women’s rights has 
adopted as her war march the Marseillaise, and she is imbued 
with the'spirit of revolution and anarchism. It is notorious that 
these rebels against ‘man-made laws’ offer us free love instead 
of monogamy, barracks instead of homes, and the ‘ economic in- 
dependence of woman’ instead of the male obligation to support 
his wife and family. To gain for woman an assumed 
‘equality ’ with man they are prepared to tear down every safe- 
guard and privilege she has secured in long ages of civilisation. 
Both in spirit and in fact such proposals are anarchic, and not 
evolutionary, because their basic assumption is that nature makes 
all men and both sexes equally able to take care of themselves, 
whereas social evolution has increasingly protected the weak 
from the strong and increased the obligations of the strong 
towards the weak. 

I am perfectly aware that many protagonists of ‘the woman’s 
movement’ will hotly contest this view of their objective, but 
the whole of their case is given away by their self-chosen title. 
‘The Woman’s Movement’ can only aim at combining 
women as distinct from men, whether for-offensive or defensive 
purposes is immaterial. Such combination, if aimed at man, is 
futile; if not aimed at him it is meaningless. If it is claimed 
that it is merely an instrument of social uplifting I will reply in 
the words of Miss Soulsby, that any movement to raise society 
through the medium of one sex is like a system of gymnastics 
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which develops only one leg! After all we have never heard of 
‘The Man’s Movement.’ 

But although from the point of view of progress towards the 
age of reason we may have our doubts as to the beneficent 
influence of ‘the woman’s movement,’ the cloud is not without 
its silver lining. The ascendency of woman and the slothfulness 
of man are closely related if not complementary facts, and the 
woman rampant, the sign-manual of the present period, can 
only rise to that position because men are not merely ‘ reason- 
able’ but lazy. If we see signs that they are bestirring them- 
selves to resist the tide of feminism we have grounds to hope 
for a greater demonstration of virile qualities in the near future. 
The frank anarchism of some women leaders is also opening the 
eyes of other women, who are beginning to realise the profound 
truth of Goethe’s saying, ‘Man’s aim is freedom, order 
woman’s!’ It is my own belief that, with the plentiful outlets 
being increasingly provided for her surplus energy, the ferment- 
ing element in woman is ceasing to be a danger, and that the 
feminine volcano exploded with the militant movement. When 
the dust has cleared off and the lava stream has had time to 
cool we shall all go on cultivating our gardens—though not 
quite the same gardens—much as before, but, as I fervently 
hope, with a heightened appreciation of the advantages of peace 


and obscurity. 
ETHEL COLQUHOUN. 





THE TEACHING OF THE HISTORIC 
CHRIST: 


OUR KNOWLEDGE OF IT AND ITS INTERPRETATION 


IT is axiomatic for the Christian that if we can ascertain the real 
teaching and mind of Christ on the practical problems of the 
day the last word has been said. Hence it may not be amiss if 
we ask what we know of the teaching of the Historic Christ and 
on what principles it should be interpreted. This is the more 
necessary since in our desire for a definite and a concrete 
authority which may serve as a final court of appeal in our diffi- 
culties there is a tendency to adopt some such position as this. 
The belief in an infallible Church is obviously impossible under 
present conditions, while modern studies have shown that the 
belief in an infallible Bible is equally untenable. We have there- 
fore tried to fall back on the ipsissima verba of the Historic Jesus 
as the ultimate authority from which there can be no appeal, and 
it is this position that we shall have especially in mind. Our 
treatment of the subject can only be brief, and I am very con- 
scious that many aspects and problems are left untouched in this 
paper. I would venture to refer for a fuller discussion of some 
of them to the chapters on authority in the Dean of St. Paul’s 
Faith and its Psychology. 

What, then, has modern criticism to tell us with regard to our 
knowledge of the teaching of our Lord? How far may we trust 
the Gospels? It is pretty generally agreed that a large part of 
our Lord’s teaching comes from the hypothetical document which 
scholars call ‘Q.’ We may define this as the second common 
source of Matthew and Luke, without entering on the question 
of its further contents. Critics are very fairly unanimous as to 
the value of this source. We need only instance the very favour- 
able verdict arrived at by Harnack in his careful examination of 
Q and of the way it has been used by our evangelists. But this 
value lies in its general fidelity, not in any verbal accuracy. As 
we have it, it is almost certainly a translation from an Aramaic 


1 This article was originally read as a Paper at the Church Congress at 
Southampton in October last, but I have taken the opportunity of expanding it, 
particularly at one important point of the argument. 
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original, and the variations in setting, language, and sometimes 
in meaning, found in Matthew and Luke show that the editors of 
our Gospels allowed themselves the same sort of freedom in their 
use of Q as we find in their treatment of Mark. We have there- 
fore at least these stages : first, the actual words spoken by Jesus, 
probably in Aramaic; then the recollection and interpretation of 
them by those who heard them ; the record of these recollections 
as it appeared in Q; and finally the process of the translation and 
editing of Q until it reaches the form in which we know it in 
the Gospels. Unless we are to posit a miracle, it is evident that 
we cannot claim under these circumstances any certainty as to 
the ipsissima verba of the historical Jesus. We may take a 
crucial example. We should certainly hope that at least in the 
Lord’s Prayer we could claim with due allowance for difference 
of translation to be using the actual words spoken by Jesus in 
the days of His flesh. To some extent this is true, but if we 
look at the Revised Version, which here represents the consensus 
of critics, we see that St. Luke’s version omits both the third and 
seventh clauses besides shortening the address to ‘ Father.’ 
And we know that scholars still discuss the meaning of the word 
translated ‘daily.’ No doubt there are various explanations 
possible of the divergences. The prayer may have been given 
twice. But such theories can only be probable. The point is 
that the Gospels themselves show that even here we cannot be 
absolutely certain of the exact words actually used by our Lord. 
And we know that similar considerations apply, for example, to 
the two accounts of the Sermon on the Mount as a whole. For 
example, in the first Beatitude did our Lord say ‘ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit,’ as St. Matthew records the words, or ‘ Blessed 
are ye poor’ as they stand in St. Luke’s version? The varia- 
tion may imply a very important difference of meaning. 

To pass from Q to other sections of the Gospels, in the long 
discussion which is raging round Eschatology even conservative 
scholars show an increasing readiness to argue that the sayings 
attributed to our Lord which seem to speak most clearly of the 
nearness of the end were probably misunderstood by his hearers 
and have been mis-reported. In particular it is urged that 
Mark xiii., with its parallels, is not, as it stands, an actual dis- 
course spoken by Him. It would be easy to multiply references, 
but it will be enough merely to refer to the papers read at the 
Cambridge Church Congress in 1910 by the Bishop of Oxford 
and Dr. Bernard, both of whom insist with good reason on the 
uncertainty which attends the report of our Lord’s words, 
especially as recorded in the First Gospel. 

Once more, we may take the sayings with regard to divorce. 
Is the exception ‘ except for fornication,’ which we find twice in 
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St. Matthew, authentic? The Bishop of Oxford and Mr. Lacey 
have ranged themselves with the large number of scholars who 
on critical grounds reject these words as an editorial addition by 
the writer of the First Gospel, and it is surely a fact of the gravest 
significance that on an important concrete point of this nature 
there should be a doubt, which is practically insoluble, as to what 
our Lord actually said. And this doubt is by no means isolated. 
For when we pass on to other sayings which deal with questions 
of practical ecclesiastical importance and on which the practice 
and the belief of the Church haye been largely based, we find 
almost without exception that we are faced by the same sort of 
critical doubts as those which are recognised as valid by sober 
and orthodox scholars with regard to the eschatological or divorce 
passages. I need only refer to the authority to bind or loose 
. granted to St. Peter and the similar charge given to the apostles 
as a whole, together with the references to the ‘Church’ (all 
peculiar to Matthew) ; the authority to forgive sins, a post-resur- 
rection saying in the Fourth Gospel; the words used at the in- 
stitution of the Eucharist, varying in the four accounts; the 
command to continue it, omitted by Matthew and Mark; and the 
baptismal formula, a post-resurrection charge standing in 
Matthew alone. It would of course be impossible to discuss these 
passages here, nor would I wish to be understood as denying the 
validity of all of them or the legitimacy of the application made 
of them in Church history. The point is that strong, though not 
perhaps in all cases decisive, historical and critical arguments of 
one sort or another may be raised against each one of these 
sayings regarded as the words of the Historic Jesus. Our Lord, 
we know, laid down very few rules, and we cannot blind ourselves 
to the significance of the fact that when we do come to what look 
like concrete enactments, the doubt as to the literal accuracy and 
originality of the sayings seems to be at its highest. 

The points we have been considering are not vagaries of 
advanced Germans, but are facts of Gospel criticism, which are 
admitted in various ways by sober scholars of recognised 
authority. We may wish that these things were otherwise, but 
it is clearly our duty to look at them as they are. What con- 
clusion is to be drawn? Clearly the evidence of the Gospels 
themselves and the history of their origin make it hopeless for 
us to attempt to rely on the letter of the words spoken by Jesus. 
To do so is to build on a foundation which criticism is under- 
mining more and more relentlessly every day. We are therefore 
driven back on the old contrast between the spirit and the letter ; 
and, after all, this is a principle we have always recognised in 
theory, though we may have been somewhat timid with regard to 
its application in detail. We invoke it readily enough in order 
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to adapt to our own needs St. Paul’s teaching on slavery or the 
position of women. We are ready to admit that part at least 
of the teaching of the Sermon on the Mount is to be applied in 
principle and not taken literally. We urge that our Lord was 
not a legislator laying down a fixed code valid for all time, but 
that He gave us principles which His followers were to apply for 
themselves under changing conditions. But are we not all of us 
a little inconsistent in our attitude? We are ready to speak of 
the ‘ spirit’ when it suits us, and yet reserve the right to insist 
on the ‘letter’ when it happens to be our opponents who desire 
to appeal to the ‘ spirit.”? The facts we have been considering 
suggest that the principle must be applied fearlessly and con- 
sistently. It is indeed no easy short cut. It demands far more 
from us than does an unthinking dependence on the letter, but it 
is the only line on which we can hope to find a solution to the 
very real difficulties raised by modern criticism. We must apply 
it, as we have seen, to the Synoptic Gospels, even where our 
record is at its best. In an even greater degree is it the key to 
the right understanding of the Fourth Gospel. Some are not 
unnaturally shocked when they are told that this must be 
regarded as ‘an inspired meditation ’ on the life of Christ rather 
than a literal report of His teaching or a strictiy historical record 
of His doings. But a careful study of the book itself and a close 
comparison of it with the three earlier Gospels show clearly 
that the writer himself, whoever he was, and whatever the 
sources of his information, was one who cared far more for the 
spirit than the letter. In the words of a leading Roman Catholic 
thinker* ‘The book’s method and form are pervadingly alle- 
gorical ; its instinct and aim are profoundly mystical.’ It ‘ is 
the noblest instance of this kind of literature, of which the truth 
depends not on the actual accuracy of the symbolising experi- 
ences, but on the truth of the ideas and experiences thus sym- 
bolised.’ 

And if the principle applies to the records of the life and 
teaching of Christ, it applies also to our interpretation of the 
life and teaching themselves. It is increasingly realised that 
our Lord was one who belonged to a particular age and nation, 
and shared to some extent the limitations of their outlook. We 
insist on His essential infallibility in all things belonging to the 
spirit, but since the days of Lux Mundi it has become more 
and more impossible to believe in a verbally infallible Jesus. 

2 It seems, for example, somewhat arbitrary to reject the Matthaean exception 
with regard to divorce, and at the same time to insist that the remaining divorce 
passages are to be interpreted with all the rigour of a legislative enactment. 
If we are to appeal to the New Testament as a ‘code,’ we must be content to 


take it ae it stands. 
> Baron Von Hiigel, Enc. Brit. xi. John, Gospel of. 
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We remind ourselves at once of such points as His apparent 
acceptance of the Davidic authorship of Psalm cx. and 
of the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch, His attitude towards 
demonic possession, and His predictions of the nearness of the 
end, where indeed in one passage He expressly emphasises His 
ignorance. It is true that Dr. Gore argues that such considera- 
tions do not imply our Lord’s ‘ fallibility,’ but he and others 
insist on the limitations of His knowledge and the fact that on 
certain points He shared the point of view of His age. If we 
take all this seriously it must lead to the conclusion that His 
every utterance on every subject cannot be accepted as the 
infallible expression of Divine omniscience, and as foreclosing 
further inquiry or the growth of knowledge. How far this 
denial of verbal infallibility is to be carried is of course a grave 
and anxious problem. It is, for example, applied in very varying 
measure by different thinkers who deal with the ‘ Eschatological 
Question.’ But the exact limits will matter comparatively little 
if we can accept that principle of the contrast between letter and 
spirit which we are urging as the solution of our difficulties.‘ 
But we need further to remember that even when Christ was 
dealing with directly religious and spiritual questions, His expres- 
sion of ultimate truths could only be conveyed through symbol 
and metaphor, through ‘ matter-moulded forms of speech.’ No 


human language, even from the lips of the Son of God, can be 
a completely adequate and final expression of the ultimate 
realities of the spiritual order. In the nature of things it is 
impossible. In the words of Bishop Chandler : * 


All true spiritual intuition is intimately personal, and, therefore, 
ineffable and incommunicable; it is coarsened and vulgarised when 
expressed in the hard, crude terms of ordinary language. Any verbal 
expression, then, which Christ gives to His vision of God will be symbolical 
in a twofold sense. First the form of the vision will be affected and 
coloured by its physical conditions; and, secondly, the interpretation of 
the vision will be accomplished by the use of instruments which are 
adapted to a very different service. His inherent divinity would enable 
Him to have an absolutely true and adequate perception of God and of 
His own relation to God. . . . On the other hand, the human brain would 
to some extent materialise the form of such perception; and the human 
environment, including the state of education and culture at the time, 

« My attention has been called to the very remarkable chapter on ‘The 
Authority of Christ’ in Faith and Experience, by Dr. Chandler, Bishop of 
Bloemfontein, and I am glad to be able to quote his words in support of my 
position. ‘We cannot treat all Christ’s utterances as equally infallible declara- 
tions of God’s truth.’ To do so, the Bishop argues rightly, is to fall into 
the Apollinarian heresy which denied a human mind to Christ. ‘His knowledge 
of all matters scientific, literary, or historical was the knowledge of His time, 
relative and contingent, whilss His knowledge of God was absolutely final and 
complete.’ 

5 Faith and Experience, pp. 43, 44. 

Vor. LXXV—No. 443 
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would dictate the nature of the symbols in which it was set forth, and 
render His conception of times and methods apocalyptic and pictorial. 


Our conclusion then must be that even the original teaching 
of Christ, if we possessed His ipsissima verba, would not give us 
that particular kind of external and literal infallibility and finality 
which so many desire. His authority is indeed supreme as He 
Himself implies, but we have good reason to say that He never 
intended His claim to authority to be interpreted in this way. 
For if He had meant Christianity to be based on the actual letter 
of His spoken words, would He not have secured that these 
words should have been recorded without alteration or mistake? 
An infallible teaching given in the past is of no practical value 
to-day unless we possess an infallible record of it. And to that 
we must add an infallible preservation of that record, and an 
infallible interpreter known and recognised infallibly by infallible 
evidences. The Roman Church is, as usual, logical, once you 
grant its premise. In the remarkable words of Milton (quoted 
by Dr. Inge *) ‘It is difficult to conjecture the purpose of Pro- 
vidence in committing the writings of the New Testament to 
such uncertain and varying guardianship, unless it were to teach 
us that the Spirit which is given us is a more certain guide than 
Scripture.’ 

It is indeed not difficult to see in the imperfections of our 
records a providential purpose which turns apparent loss into 
gain. There was the danger that the actual words of Jesus 
should become a new law, interpreted on the same principle as 
the old, and that a new yoke of tradition should take the place of 
that which He came to abolish. Men yearn for concrete, dog- 
matic authority. Tell me clearly what to do in all the complica- 
tions of life and I will try to do it; tell me definitely what I am 
to believe about its mysteries, and I will believe it. This is for 
many the line of least resistance. In Harnack’s words, ‘it is 
easier to live under any authority, even the hardest, than in the 
freedom of the good.’ But this is not the best of which we are 
capable, nor was it the method of Christ, who always made men 
think for themselves, and tried to draw out the best that was 
in them. He did not, for example, define the fact of His 
Messiahship and Sonship in so many words, but waited patiently 
until St. Peter could recognise it for himself. He teaches by 
paradoxes and suggestions, by hints and half-disclosures, which 
force us to ask what they mean and how they are to be applied. 
It is the method not of the dogmatist who lays down on authority 
definite facts and clear-cut rules, which must be taken or left 
as they stand, but of the sympathetic teacher who works with 
his pupils, eliciting their own sense of truth, right, or beauty, 
and leaving as much as possible to their own initiative. And 

* Faith and its Psychology, p. 108. 
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so Christ did not leave us a completed corpus of rules about life 
or facts about God, which we might treat as lawyers treat a code, 
a method which theology has been only too ready to follow; He 
gave us ideas and principles charged with a divine energy, by 
which they might fructify and develop in the minds of those 
who could share His spirit.’ To use the current phrase, we 
regard His revelation not as static but as dynamic. Growth and 
development imply responsibility. To some extent each indi- 
vidual, to a greater extent each age and Church, must bravely 
shoulder the responsibility of interpreting for itself the mind of 
Christ and applying the principles of His teaching to its own 
needs and circumstances. This was clearly the method of St. 
Paul and the New Testament writers in general. As is well 
known, they hardly ever base their teaching on the actual words 
of the Lord. The only possible conclusion is that they trusted 
the guidance of the Living Spirit rather than the letter of His 
spoken word. Shall we be bold enough to do the same 
in such discussions as those on social problems, the position 
. of women, and the marriage laws? No doubt this means that 
we must be prepared for a margin of uncertainty, for differences 
of opinion, and even for mistakes. But the Church which dares 
to run these risks is a live Church and will surely increase in the 
knowledge of God and in its understanding of the mind of its 
Master. ~We remember that we have a twofold aid. The 
Gospel record, however imperfect, regarded as a shorthand 
report of the teaching of Christ, is yet, as we have 
seen, recognised by a growing consensus of scholars as 
reliable for the purpose for which in the providence of God 
it was intended. It enables us to grasp the main outline and 
general principles of that teaching with all reasonable certainty. 
And we believe in the guidance of that Spirit which is to lead us 
into all truth. He is to bring all things to the remembrance of 
Christ’s followers in every age, not by giving them a miraculous 
knowledge of the ipsissima verba of His teaching but by enabling 
them to enter more and more fully into the mysteries of its under- 
lying meaning. We believe that that Spirit has spoken in the 
past, and we must beware of undervaluing what He has already 
taught, but He also speaks through many channels to-day. Not 
in bondage to the letter, but walking humbly yet boldly in that 
freedom for which Christ set us free we may hear what the 
Spirit, the Spirit of the Living Christ, saith to the Churches. 


C. W. Emmet. 


’ * Christ probably communicated His own kinship to the Father to His 
disciples more fully by the delicate influence of His character and manner 
and attitude than by the imperfect symbols through which He gave it articulate 


expression.’—Chandler, o.c., p. 43. 
L2 





THE NINETEENTH OENTURY 


PORTUGAL: THE NIGHTMARE REPUBLIC 


REVIEWING the recently published memoirs of the Fourth Earl 
of Clarendon, a writer in The Times remarked that the great 
Whig nobleman in question seemed to regard British Constitu- 
tionalism as Gambetta regarded French anti-Clericalism—as not 
an article for exportation. Lord Clarendon’s letters from 
Madrid certainly bear out that statement. 


The rising generation [he wrote in 1835] . . . is for improvement, for 
greater security of property, and a more active development of the resources 
of the country; but they would prefer its coming from the hand of a 
vigorous and enlightened Minister than from a constitutional form of 
government, because they know the country is not fit for it, and will sooner 
or later shake off the yoke of the class styled Liberals, who under that form 
of government would take the lead in affairs. This class include all those 
who figured in the last constitutional epoch, and who are held by all the 
rest of Spain in an aversion which it would be impossible to describe. 
These men . . . have made all the late revolutionary movements, first by 
means of secret societies, and at last by aid of the National Guard which 
. - - became at last nothing but armed prolétaires, always ready for a 
scramble . . . and adopting the cry of liberty because it enabled them to 
exercise the most unbridled tyranny. 


Most of what Lord Clarendon says of the Spain of his time 
applies with remarkable closeness to the Portugal of to-day. 
That fact will be my excuse for giving a few more extracts from 
his correspondence. 


The more I see of this country [he writes on another occasion] the 
more certain I feel it is unfit for liberal institutions, and that, even 
if there existed a desire for them, it would be necessary for their eventual 
success not to yield to that desire for a time, or until the nation’s educa- 
tion had to a certain extent been made. . . . Give trial by jury, liberty 
of the press, or any other desideranda of rational beings to such a com- 
munity as this, and you only descend into a lower pit of hell. 

. e 7 e . . a . £ 

The great mass of the people is honest; but it is Carlist; it hates what 
is called Liberal Government—Liberal institutions, Liberal men—because 
by experience it knows that worse usage comes from that state of things 
than from a single despot. But where you and other foreigners make 
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the principal mistake is in thinking the Spanish people are enslaved or 
tyrannised over. There is not in Europe a people so free: the municipal 
institutions in Spain are republican: in no country in the world does 
there exist such real equality. 


I might pause here to observe that this latter remark might 
be applied without the change of a comma to the Portugal of 
1909. The royal family were even more democratic in their way 
of life than are the royal families of Denmark or Scandinavia at 
the present moment. Cheek by jowl with the Necessidades 
Palace was an humble tavern, and close around were the houses 
of labourers and small shopkeepers. In the Pena Palace—as 
any visitor to Cintra can now see for himself, for the Republican 
authorities take particular pains to keep the rooms exactly as 
they were on the 6th of October 1910—there is not even a bath- 
room. The members of the royal family had to use ordinary 
cheap portable tin baths at which a lodger in Bloomsbury would 
turn up his nose. The municipalities were little republics—and 
most corrupt little republics whenever the professional politicians 
got hold of any of them as they got hold of Lisbon. Under the 
Republican régime the municipalities have had every privilege 
taken away from them. Their members are no longer elected : 
they are appointed by the Government at Lisbon. Thanks 
entirely to, the powerful and long-established English commer- 
cial colony in Oporto, that city resembled under the Kings one 
of the old Hanse towns. Its Bolsa or Exchange was the glory 
of Northern Portugal. With the advent of the Republic that 
glory vanished like smoke, and so did 30,0001. which stood to 
the credit of the Chamber of Commerce (largely English) in 
a local bank. The Government appropriated that sum of money 
and went like a steam-roller over all local liberties. If any of 
my readers takes a delight in hearing extremely vigorous 
language he should go to Portugal and talk about the Republic 
to the bankers, wine-exporters, shippers, and business people 
generally. Not that these people are being taxed for the benefit 
of the nation. The cause of complaint is always the suicidal 
policy of the Government towards the country as a whole, and 
especially towards the peasantry, who are now streaming away 
to Brazil with their wives and families. One meets of course 
with foreign merchants or concessionaires who hem and haw 
and opine that, on the whole, the present system of government 
is an improvement on the old. But if you follow the matter 
further you invariably find that these rare optimists are trying 
to get something out of the Government or to put some little 
concession ‘ through.’ 

Another quotation from Clarendon, a quotation which applies 
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unfortunately not only to Portuguese Republicans but to Portu- 
guese Royalists as well : ° 

There is no probity or patriotism or public spirit—no confidence 
between man and man—no object but money-—-no means which are not 
justifiable to obtain it. Knowing this as I do, and as anybody may do 
who takes the trouble of inquiring, you may judge how sickening all 
their impudent boasts of courage and patriotism are, and how little real 
hope I have that the time is even near at hand when they will really 
be a tithe of what they pretend they are. 


The worst and most alarming symptom in Portugal's illness 
to-day is precisely this lack of public spirit to which Lord 
Clarendon alludes. There is a listlessness and an apathy 
similar to that which one sees in acute cases of nervous debility. 
All ideals have faded away, all sense of duty is lost. To borrow 
a word from the athlete’s vocabulary, the nation is not ‘fit.’ 
There is no healthy reaction to oppression or to public crime. 
When Dom Carlos and his son were butchered in a public 
square, Lisbon paid no more attention to the matter than if it 
were only two pigs that had had their throats slit. Indeed, an 
English tourist who asked a respectable shopkeeper in the Rocio 
what had happened was told, with an evil smile, that it was 
nothing—only two fine, large porkers that had just been killed 
at the end of the street. Had fhe Queen and her son after- 
wards been dragged naked up the Rua Augusta, and been decapi- 
tated in the Praga de Dom Pedro, there would, I am convinced, 
have been no surprise and no emotion—only an ugly, silent 
leering. 

Only one newspaper spoke of the tragedy, the Lucta, which 
dismissed it with several sarcastic lines in a column dealing with 
petty thefts and minor accidents. Not a word of human 
sympathy anywhere for the boy King or his mother. Only one 
newspaper had a black border next day—it was the organ of 
Senhor Franco, the Dictator. Not a single shopkeeper put up 
a shutter, or marked in any other way his sense of the occasion. 
Three or four balconies were draped in black ; they all belonged 
to Court furnishers. 

‘Simply evidence of the King’s extreme unpopularity,’ you 
may say. But no! Dom Carlos was stili popular with the 
majority of his subjects. All Cascaes worships his memory even 
still, and is indignant that the President of the Republic should 
come to live in his palace there. In any case Coimbra, Braga, 
and all the North were notoriously Royalist, yet they gave not 
the faintest sign of sorrow for the old King nor the faintest token 
of encouragement and sympathy to the new. No serious attempt 
was made to arrest Buicga’s accomplices. A few days after 
the murder, a procession of 5000 people, headed by Affonso 
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Costa, went to lay wreaths on the murderer’s tomb. There was 
a great Royalist majority in both Houses of Parliament, but 
with the exception of the aged Conde d’Arnoso there was not a 
single voice raised to protest against the murders or the honours 
paid to the regicides or the neglect of the authorities to punish 
the guilty parties who survived. Even the House of Lords soon 
came to regard this one honest man as an intolerable bore. 
One of the yawning Peers—a Royalist—tried to relieve the 
general feeling of ennui by jocosely clapping his hat on the marble 
head of a statue placed in the Upper House to the memory of 
a great Portuguese navigator of the past. I commend these 
facts to the attention of the enthusiasts in this country who 
imagine that the old Portuguese aristocracy will yet redeem their 
honour, that Couceiro will prove himself a ‘Bonnie Dundee,’ 
that the stern and religious peasantry of the North will one day 
make short work of those Lisbon degenerates. 

When the Monarchy fell the Government opened what it 
called a Museum of the Revolution, and one of the Cabinet 
Ministers, Bernardino Machado, escorted bevies of school 
children through it in order to show them Buica’s carabine, the 
blood-stained garments of earlier and less successful conspirators, 
the shattered skulls of anarchists, and other holy relics of the 
same nature. The few Royalist journalists who still remained in 
the country protested, but Portugal generally took the exhibition 
as @ matter of course—until The Times condemned it. Then 
it suddenly struck the Lisbon authorities that after all the 
Murderers’ Museum was hardly the proper place for school girls. 
But school children have since been paraded through the streets, 
under the eye of the Minister of Public Instruction, each child 
having pinned on its breast a medal bearing the inscription ‘ No 
God. No Religion.’ Many of the children are Catholic and 
Royalist, yet their parents make no protest. The Republicans 
are unwearied in their efforts to capture the children, though 
I suspect that the children are sometimes wearied in tramping 
about from one demoralising celebration to another. But the 
apathy of even Royalist parents is unconquerable. Lunching in 
September last with an extremely Monarchist family, I casually 
asked the mistress of the house where she intended to educate 
her son, a fine lad of strong anti-Republican views. I expected 
that she would mention the name of some foreign institution or 
at least say Coimbra, a Conservative university, the Oxford of 
Portugal. But, to my surprise, she said ‘I shall send him to the 
new university they are going to open in Lisbon. It will be a 
great convenience to us, this new university. The boys will 
not have to leave home.’ 

Yet that good dame knew better than I that the main object of 
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the new university is to republicanise and de-Christianise the 
youth of the country! 

This inability of the body politic to react healthily and 
strongly is as marked to-day as it was when Dom Carlos was 
murdered. The comparatively small clique of Dr. Affonso Costa 
can evidently commit with impunity any illegality it likes. It 
can outrage the feelings of the devout peasantry, of the army, 
of the legal and medical professions, of the diplomatists, of the 
best Republicans, yet no protest is ever made save to some dis- 
gusted foreign journalist, who is implored in a heated but cautious 
whisper to ‘ write up’ the matter in the English Press. Priests 
have been arrested in the pulpit because, in speaking of the 
regeneration of the world by Christ, they did not mention Affonso 
Costa as well. The congregation, strong-Catholics all of them, 
looked on sheepishly while their revered padre was dragged 
away by the hair of his head. For some days after Dom Manuel 
had run away from Portugal the garrison at Oporto was Royalist, 
and with them was General Pimentel Pinto, a convinced 
Monarchist. What did those Northern Royalists do? In a state 
of mesmerised and paralytic immobility they just waited till 
a handful of civilian tatterdemalions arrested General Pinto in 
the name of the Republic and dragged him out of his barracks 
under the eyes of his inert and bewildered soldiery. 

This inertness continues to the present day and explains the 
ludicrous failure of all the Royalist attempts at a counter-revolu- 
tion. Before each raid from Galicia, Couceiro had received oral 
and documentary evidence which convinced him, and would have 
convinced anyone, that at least eighty per cent. of the troops in 
the North were Monarchist. He was assured that it was only 
necessary to cross the frontier and to unfurl a flag. But when 
he did cross, with some hundreds of more or less armed men, 
the very soldiers who had invited him into the country looked 
on stupidly while their Carbonario comrades-in-arms were 
making short work of the Paladin. On the same occasions 
pronunciamentos were always promised by some of the military 
leaders in the capital, and if those leaders had acted vigorously 
they would have had the majority of their men with them. 
But when the critical moment came both soldiers and leaders 
seemed to have forgotten all about it. The soldiers were playing 
games in their barracks, and were wondering innocently why 
those civilians outside the barrack gate were making mysterious 
signs to them. The high officers who were to lead the counter- 
revolution were away enjoying themselves in Paris. 

Republican money has a good deal to do with this inertness, 
so far as the higher officers are concerned. Here I had better 
perhaps say that I am not speaking at random, for during the 
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last three years I have been five times in Portugal or on the 
Portuguese frontier, and on those occasions I sometimes lived 
for long periods with the raiders outside Portugal or in close 
touch with the Royalist conspirators inside. 

On the occasion of the 1912 raid the Royalist portion of the 
Lisbon garrison was to be led by a high officer, who still occupies 
an important military position in the Portuguese capital. All 
hopes were centred in him, but at the last moment he went 
off on a gay jaunt to Paris, and the whole plot failed miserably. 
The Government paid him handsomely for his loyalty to it or his 
treachery to its enemies, and as Monarchists had previously paid 
him no less handsomely he is now probably thinking of retiring 
for the rest of his life to the French Riviera. 

The civilian conspirators also drain money simultaneously 
from the Royalists and the Government. Conspiracy has, in 
fact, become a business. It is at present the only business that 
pays in Portugal. Moreover, it produces a vicious circle of plot 
and counter-plot like the bogus plot and counter-plot which is 
so profitable to the Russian Secret Police. On this subject 
I shall have more to say later. I merely touch on it now in order 
to illustrate what I said about the lack of public spirit or any 
kind of spirit in Portugal. 

Even the doctors cannot hang together. Dr. Gama da Pinto, 
the most distinguished medical man in the country, was recently 
dismissed from the Government ophthalmic hospital, of which 
he had charge, under circumstances such as would, in any other 
country, have provoked vigorous remonstrances from the whole 
medical body. But, though his fellow-practitioners expressed 
their sympathy with Dr. Pinto in private, they were afraid to 
take any corporate action. Dr. Pinto’s offence was in retaining 
some nun nurses in his hospital. He is a Freethinker and a 
Republican, but as there were no trained nurses to take the nuns’ 
place he got a special written permit from Dr. Affonso Costa 
authorising him to keep them. During his absence at the recent 
Medical Congress in London some prying Carbonarios detected 
the Sisters praying, denounced Dr. Pinto, and had him dismissed 
from his employment. Affonso Costa’s letter turned out to be 
as useless for protective purposes as the paper whereon it is 
written. 

The diplomatists also can be broken in a day. Senhor 
Roque da Costa, an old and able diplomat, who successfully 
negotiated the recent commercial treaty with Spain, and who 
was engaged, still more recently, on the proposed commercial 
treaty with England, was suddenly dismissed the service and 
denied a pension because he refused to subscribe to a quite 
illegal document wherein he was made to declare his whole- 
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hearted adhesion to the present régime. He is now in jail on 
a vague charge of having been concerned in the recent attempt 
at a rising, but it may be years before he is brought to trial. 
Meanwhile his diplomatic colleagues are furious, in private, but 
in public they are making no effort to have him tried or released. 
It is difficult to see what all these people are afraid of. If half 
the enemies of the Republic united, the Republic would disappear 
like a wisp of smoke. 

The navy, the once proud navy of Portugal, is in the same 
condition of speechless pusillanimity. When I was in Lisbon 
@ year ago a young naval officer called Soares was brutally 
murdered by a Carbonario in the crowded portico of the Hotel 
Francfort. I did not see the murder committed, but an English 
friend of mine who happened to be on the spot at the time saw 
the assassin going off without anyone raising a hand to stop 
him. No attempt has since been made to arrest him, and no 
protest has been made by the naval authorities. Lieutenant 
Soares had previously been arrested on the charge of being a 
Royalist, but the court-martial could find no evidence against 
him. The Carbonarios decided among themselves, however, 
that he would be better out of the way, and accordingly they 
removed him. My friend told me that nothing so shocked him 
on this occasion as the dull apathy of the leering crowd through 
which the murderer elbowed his way. ‘That’s one more 
Monarchist gone,’ remarked one of the bystanders in level and 
colourless tones. 

Thanks to the chains in which the Monarchy had bound it 
by the Concordat, the Church has not come out of the ordeal 
much better than the army, the navy and the Medical Association. 
Government control of the Church led to some parishes being 
filled with brainless and sometimes immoral younger sons, and 
to bishops and parish priests being promoted not on account of 
their piety but on account of their ability as electioneering 
agents. The majority of the present Portuguese bishops are 
very weak. Once a moderately strict bishop dismissed every 
student in his diocesan college on finding that they were all 
ddicted to open immorality. Next day they were all sent back 
again by the Government, and the bishop was reprimanded. 
Most of those promising young seminarists are now priests. 

After this the reader will not be surprised when he is told 
that there are now in Portugal several hundred Catholic clergy- 
men living openly with women, to the scandal of such old- 
fashioned parishioners as still retain some faint reminiscence of 
the Faith. 'Those clergymen have broken with Rome, but are 
paid and recognised by the State. There is no possibility, how- 
ever, of their starting an autonomous Church, for they have no 
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moral force within them, they have no message to deliver, and 
if they had nobody would take it, for they have lost their reputa- 
tions long ago. In no case was their schism the result of lofty 
theological speculations—it was always brought about by impe- 
cuniousness and sexual passion. In the capital there are now 
two or three of these schismatic churches, but nobody attends 
the services, if there are any, which is doubtful ; but, generally 
speaking, Lisbon has lost all faith in the supernatural. Even in the 
villages outside, the churches are very often closed, and priests 
are regarded with such hostility that they dare not present them- 
selves even on the occasion of marriages and deaths. For some 
years past the men and boys of these villages have been in the 
habit of going into Lisbon for work, and in Lisbon they learned 
that fierce hatred of Christianity which makes that city the most 
anti-Christian capital in Europe, not excepting even Stamboul. In 
such a city it would, I admit, be difficult for the clergy to make 
any effective protest. But even in the Catholic parts of the 
country the clergy have not risen to the height of the occasion. 
I am informed on high authority that if ever Rome comes back 
it will make some of the bishops and clergy do penance-for the 
rest of their lives in sackcloth and ashes. 

Some of my readers may say ‘ There are some Portuguese, 
however, who have shown that they know how to deal with 
oppressors—I mean the Republicans and the Carbonarios.’ 
Undoubtedly the Republicans are the only disciplined party 
in Portugal, undoubtedly they triumphed three years ago, but 
even the accounts of that revolution which we have from the 
Republicans themselves show what a chance triumph it was 
and how little reason they have to glory in it. In the first 
place the revolutionists chose as their rallying point the worst 
strategical position in Lisbon—namely the Rotunda, an open 
square, high above the level of the Tagus yet commanded by 
other hills. On one of those hills is the castle of St. George; 
on another is the barrack of the Graga. All the leaders ran 
away, some going in motors as far as the Spanish frontier. 
One committed suicide. Senhor Affonso Costa hid in a news- 
paper office. Only one man above the rank of sergeant remained 
with the private mutineers in the Rotunda—that was Machado 
dos Santos. ‘The mutineers in the Rotunda had at one time 
dwindled to a few score, and a detachment of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary could easily have dispersed them. How they 
finally triumphed is a long and ludicrous story. Suffice to say 
that some of the Royalist officers had obviously been bought, 
while others were hopelessly incompetent. ’ 

When Dom Manuel fled and everything was quiet, Affonso 
Costa issued from his hiding place and began ‘ scorching’ the 
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streets in a cab, which some admirers of his afterwards tried 
to purchase for the National Museum by a public subscription. 
But the total amount collected was ludicrously small, conse- 
quently the scheme fell through, despite the added value which 
one enthusiast gave to the vehicle by firing a few shots through 
it as it lay in its shed, in order to give it the appearance of having 
been through the hottest fire. 

Dr. Costa first rushed to the Rotunda and persuaded Machado 
dos Santos to remain there as another attack was (he said) about 
to be made. Then he went to the town hall, proclaimed the 
Republic, and got hold of the reins of Government. Santos 
has been his bitter enemy ever since and attacks him daily in 
his paper, the Intransigente, but, though Santos is backed by 
some of the Carbonarios, Dr. Costa’s superior cunning and 
superior education have so far enabled him to keep the upper 
hand. 

All the men who fought bravely in the Rotunda are now 
(1) in jail, (2) begging on the streets, or (3) in fierce opposition 
to the Government. The men at the head of affairs are the 
clever lawyers, who were nowhere to be seen on the day of the 
revolution. Had the revolt failed, those clever lawyers would 
have doubtless explained that they had had nothing whatever 
to do with the affair. They offered such explanations on the 
occasion of some previous attempts at a revolution—attempts 
which were, by the by, as unsuccessful and as ludicrous as any 
of the recent attempts of the Monarchists. I have no space to 
deal with any more of these comic insurrections, but Affonso 
Costa’s arrest in a lift after one of his abortive risings would 
indeed be hard to beat as a humorous episode. 

The Portuguese Republic was born of lies and has lived for 
the last three years on mendacity and corruption. All the great 
movements that have stirred humanity had some fundamental 
truth to start on. The Portuguese Republican movement was 
fundamentally insincere. One member of the royal family was 
accused of spending too much money. Another was accused with 
equal heat of spending too little. King Carlos was accused of 
various financial irregularities, but when the Republic proceeded to 
investigate them after it had come into possession of all the docu- 
ments bearing on the subject, it found that two of its leading re- 
volutionary propagandists were deeply compromised by those 
swindles, and the investigations came to an abrupt termination. 
One of the compromised leaders in question is still as great a force 
in Republican politics as ever. He preaches austere morality in 
his paper—a blackmailing organ pure and simple, yet one of the 
semi-official mouthpieces of the Lisbon Government. He made 
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@ grossly offensive attack on the British Legation when it 
recently tried to send to King Manuel a marriage present from 
the city of Lisbon. The tone of the other leading mouthpiece 
of the Republic may be judged from the fact that two months 
ago, when there was some talk about a Royalist restoration, it 
warned the ex-King, in a leading article, that if he came back 
he would be assassinated. ‘The race of the Buigas is not 
ended,’ it said significantly. 

Before the revolution the Republican orators thundered about 
the wealth of the monasteries. Now that the Republic has got 
all the monasteries, it says that the monks had practically no 
property, and refuses to publish any accounts on the subject. 
As a matter of fact, some of the religious orders brought money 
into the country. They could not possibly live on what irreligious 
and poverty-stricken Portugal had to offer them. Astonishing 
revelations were promised about the Jesuits, and even Catholics 
expected something sensational owing to the fact that the most 
secret papers of that Society were captured. A commission was 
appointed to deal with those papers, and the services of a de- 
bauched and renegade Jesuit were enlisted for the purpose of 
translating some records which, owing to the fact that they 
were written in contracted Latin, seemed peculiarly suspicious. 
With the impetuous inaccuracy which is habitual to him, Affonso 
Costa publicly promised revelations which would stagger 
humanity. But the Latin manuscript was found to be some tech- 
nical mission calendar. The Jesuits themselves had not had the 
money to print it, but they are naturally delighted that the Govern- 
ment has both translated and printed it for them, and their lay 
brothers, who do not know Latin, are now using this timely 
publication as a work of reference. 

Wild and whirling promises are quite a feature of the Republi- 
can régime. I must admit that I take a peculiar pleasure in 
exposing them, owing to the many times in various lands that 
I have heard self-satisfied official persons chide the press for its 
inaccuracy. No editor could afford, as a matter of fact, to be 
so habitually inaccurate as the Republican authorities have been 
during the last three years. England has been told again and 
again of the powerful fleet which the Republic is going to build, 
of how that fleet will co-operate with ours, of how war-harbours 
are to be constructed, and puissant fortresses reared—all, of course, 
from love of us. These promises are so frequent, however, and 
so transparently insincere, that I do not see how any self-respect- 
ing Englishman can henceforth regard them as otherwise than 
offensive. The Portuguese fleet was never in a worse condition 
than at present. The insubordinate spirit which prevails among 
the bluejackets is making all the Royalist officers leave the service, 
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and their places are taken by subordinates who know a great deal 
about Carbonario grips and passwords but little about navigation 
and the maintenance of discipline on board a ship. The conse- 
quence is that just as Portugal herself is, in a sense, outside the 
comity of nations (no head of a State would visit it on any account : 
even M. Poincaré could not be induced to return to Paris via 
Lisbon on the occasion of his recent visit to Madrid), so, in like 
manner, Portuguese warships in a harbour, even a Portuguese 
harbour, are generally regarded as being outside the social pale. 
In Oporto a couple of months ago a Portuguese naval officer gave 
a humorous account of how the cruiser to which he belonged had 
been boycotted during its stay at Funchal. A little American 
training-ship was also in harbour, and its officers were invited 
ashore every night, but not a single invitation ever came the 
way of the Portuguese vessel. ‘They thought we were all Re- 
publicans,’ added my informant lugubriously, ‘but little did they 
know that I was the only Republican officer on board.’ 

This may seem trivial, but, as I have already remarked, it 
is driving the best officers out of the Portuguese navy, with the 
result that the cruisers and destroyers of the Republic are con- 
tinually running on rocks or into other steamers. No British or 
German sea-captain feels safe if there is a vessel belonging to 
the Portuguese navy anywhere within ten miles of him. As for 
the proposed additions to the fleet, they consist in an old sub- 
marine which the Admiralty recently acquired at great expense 
from Italy. This vessel was in such a shaky condition at the 
time of its purchase that it had to take refuge in every port on 
the way from Genoa to Lisbon. It took about a month to make 
the trip, and, though now in the naval harbour at Lisbon, it is 
only by the most desperate exertions that its crew can prevent 
it from going to the bottom and staying there. This is the sort 
of ‘ Dreadnought’ to which the Republican orators point when 
they insist that Portugal is as necessary to England as England 
- is to Portugal, and that if the British Minister does not behave 
himself he must clear out at twenty-four hours’ notice! 

I have said that the Republic was born in mendacity, and 
I appeal to those correspondents who were with me in Lisbon 
during October 1910 to say if that phrase is too strong. It will 
be some time before any of us forget the nightmare conditions 
that prevailed. First Dr. Miguel Bombarda, one of the two 
‘martyrs’ of the Republic, was murdered by a man whom he 
had previously locked up in his lunatic asylum as a madman 
while he (Bombarda) carried on an intrigue with the alleged 
lunatic’s mistress. One of the Republican papers immediately 
covered the town with posters on which it was declared that the 
murder was the work of the Jesuits. The newspaper in question 
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knew that this statement was false, but did not take the trouble to 
correct it till October 1913, three years afterwards. The other 
‘martyr’ of the Revolution was ex-Admiral Candido dos Reis, 
who took to conspiracy after he had been expelled from the navy, 
and who committed suicide on the 4th of October 1910 because 
he thought that things were going against him. These were the 
two ‘heroes’ who, after lying in state in the town hall, were 
buried with a pomp which would have almost been extravagant 
in the case of an Admiral Nelson. 

Before that burial took place we had the incredible story about 
nuns running amok and throwing bombs at the soldiers who 
were protecting their convents. This story was given out 
officially, and was confirmed by one of the members of the Pro- 
visional Government. Next came the great subterranean passage 
scare. At this juncture many a foreign newspaper correspondent 
must, like myself, have wondered for a second if his mind had 
not given way when he read in the leading papers of Portugal 
descriptions of a subterranean Lisbon where black armies of 
monks not only manceuvred but even used artillery. The climax 
was reached when Affonso Costa wrote to The Times maintain- 
ing that there were mysterious subterranean passages under Cam- 
polide College, when any Lisbon resident who cared to spend 
twopence on a tramway fare could personally satisfy himself that 
this statement was erroneous. 

I wrote at the time to a London paper that ‘ a Central Ameri- 
can Republic is established here in Europe,’ and I still think that 
this describes exactly the result of the Portuguese revolution. 
I never expected that it would last three years, but it has so 
far been lucky enough to get annually a fresh term of life, thanks 
to some blundering and futile attempt at a ‘raid’ or a counter- 
revolution on the part of the Royalists. So far it has won the 
game, but it has no more reason to be proud than has a winner 
at billiards whose score is entirely made up of his opponent’s 
* penalties.’ 

The Republicans came into power without any programme 
save an anti-clerical one. When that was exhausted they were 
completely at a loss, but they have been kept busy ever since 
in combating the Socialists, Syndicalists, and other elements of 
the Extreme Left. The fight will ultimately be a losing one for 
the Republicans owing to the fact that they have based their 
Republic on a bad foundation. They have based it on bombs, 
defiance of all authority, contempt for all tradition. For a slack 
country like Portugal, where the children are all systematically 
spoiled, and where many of the men grow up shiftless and un- 
disciplined, this principle is the worst that could possibly be 
preached. It is a particularly bad principle for a country with 
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large colonies inhabited by inferior races. Goa and Macéo were 
bad enough with their brothels and their gambling hells, but if 
they become centres of native sedition as well, the rulers of British 
India and French Indo-China may soon come to regard them as 
intolerable. It is often said, in extenuation of the Republic’s 
failure, that the people expected the millennium and are dis- 
appointed at not getting it. But this is inaccurate. They 
expected a better Government than that of the Monarchy, and 
they have got a worse one. 

Before the Republic came into existence, the Republicans 
preached liberty of the press and kindness to political prisoners. 
It has now suppressed every non-Republican newspaper in Por- 
tugal, and it has filled the prisons with prisoners who are some- 
times (in defiance of a fundamental law of the new régime) kept 
a year without trial. When, in a letter to The Times, Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle courteously drew the attention of the Portuguese 
Government to this state of things, the semi-official Mundo 
savagely attacked him and declared that he was paid by the 
Monarchists. When the Duchess of Bedford began her prison 
campaign she was described in the same paper as an Irish Roman 
Catholic tool of the Jesuits. When this prison question was 
discussed in the British Parliament, Dr. Costa made, in the 
Portuguese Chamber, the statement (on the vague authority of 
‘an Italian book which I have just read’) that in England 
prisoners are sometimes hanged first and tried afterwards. 
Apropos of political questions, the newspapers are daily crammed 
with similar arguments—windy futilities set forth in the most 
repellent style. Not only are there italics on nearly every line, 
but, in the body of an article, three or four different kinds of 
capitals are used to increase the emphasis, while notes of ex- 
clamation stand three deep at the end of every other sentence. 
A Portuguese paper does not speak to one. It shrieks, roars, 
blows motor horns, and lets off revolvers. It is, as a result, in- 
expressibly wearisome, and adds the last touch to the night- 
mare impression made by Portuguese politics. And in these 
furious articles there is no substance. Analyse them, boil them 
down, and you find nothing palpable remaining. The books which 
some of the Republican leaders have written, and the speeches 
which all of them have delivered, are very much of the same 
nature. One argument, which I take at random from the Mundo, 
pretends to answer the question of the Monarchists ‘ Have not 
we as much right to conspire against the Republic as you had 
to conspire against the Monarchy?’ ‘Certainly not!’ replied the 
Mundo, ‘ because our object was the establishment of the pure 
régime which the country now enjoys, while yours is to bring 
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back the putrid Monarchy which the noble Portuguese people has 
UNANIMOUSLY rejected.’ 

This bad logic has invaded even the law courts. I shall give 
one typical case. During the street fighting on the 4th and 5th 
of October 1910 some houses were burned down in Lisbon. They 
were insured in the Norwich Fire and in another English in- 
surance company, but those companies declined to pay because 
of a clause in the agreement which freed them from any such 
obligation in case of fire caused by revolution or rioting. The 
case came before the Portuguese courts, and the courts held 
that the revolution of the 4th of October was not a revolution 
but ‘a peaceful evolution and model regeneration.’ Consequently 
the English companies had to pay. 

The parliamentary elections have become a sham and a scandal. 
The 75 per cent. of illiterates which Portugal contains have all 
been struck off the registers, because they are illiterates ; and, of 
the remaining 25 per cent., the 15 per cent. of Royalists are also 
disqualified, on the ground that they did not make application 
for the right to vote! Even against Republican opponents the 
Costa clique is equally unscrupulous. <A former Cabinet-Minister 
of the Republic, who is not one of Dr. Costa’s supporters but who 
has nevertheless had the temerity to stand for one of the divisions 
of Oporto, was made to appear before the revising barrister the 
other day in order to prove that he could read and write! 

Most damaging disclosures were made about Dr. Costa’s private 
character and political honour by a Republican journalist, Senhor 
Homem Christo, one of the most honest and single-minded poli- 
ticians in Portugal. Did Dr. Costa take legal action against him? 
On the contrary, he arrested him, suppressed his paper, and drove 
_ him out of the country. At the present moment Dr. Costa is 
being accused in the most categorical manner and by the most 
trustworthy people—among them is an eminent Republican 
senator—of having been deeply implicated in certain irregularities 
connected with the sale of Government landsin 8. Thomé. This 
business did not, it is true, enrich the Premier himself; but, 
according to all accounts, it enriched the Premier’s brother-in-law. 
Dr. Costa has not taken legal action in this matter, but he has 
suppressed all the non-Republican newspapers which ventilated it, 
and, in a grossly offensive letter to his principal accuser, he 
denounces that gentleman as insane! The Thalassa, the Punch 
of Portugal, represented Dr. Costa as ecstatically embracing a 
negro labelled S. Thomé and exclaiming ‘ The only saint of my 
adoration!’ Need I add that the Thalassa has also gone the way 
of the Portugal, the Palavra, the Dia, the Nacdo, and all the other 
Conservative papers ? 

Dr. Costa has increased the public debt and the land taxes. 
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He has made illegal nominations to office. He has protected 
monopolies. He has suppressed every kind of liberty—he who, 
in the days of the Monarchy, headed processions to the graves 
of regicides, and turned a moist eye towards the oppressed Pole 
and the martyred Boer and the tortured Hindoo and the trampled 
Egyptian Nationalist ! 

He has treated with contempt all guarantees of individual 
liberty. His civilian Carbonarios enter houses when they like, 
make searches, effect arrests and carry off documents, though they 
themselves have no warrants, no insignia of authority, no uniform 
even. 

He observes no law. He who wept tears of blood because the 
Monarchical censorship prevented him from eulogising dynami- 
tards in his newspaper O Mundo, has now established here a 
censorship much stricter and more lawless than that which pre- 
vailed in Russia during the revolutionary movement of 1905. 

Meanwhile the air is thick with Republican scandal—the 
opium scandal, the Judge Baptista de Castro scandal, and others. 
Under the Monarchy the judges once refused to be made the in- 
struments of Joéo Franco’s dictatorship—and the Government 
bowed to their decision. Under the Republic some of the judges 
refused to be dictated to by Dr. Costa, who wanted the new laws 
to be manipulated retrospectively, so that Joio Franco himself 
might be imprisoned for what he did as a statesman at the 
behest of Dom Carlos. These judges refused to be intimidated, 
whereupon they were exiled to Goa, amidst a chorus of the coarsest 
journalistic abuse that ever appeared in print anywhere. 

Illegal prosecutions are directed against Monarchists, 
Unionists, Evolutionists, Radicals, Socialists, Syndicalists, 
Anarchists, and Independents. Men belonging to all these parties 
are condemned on false evidence, imsufficient evidence, or no 
evidence at all. Political prisoners are mingled with common 
criminals. Courts-martial are always at work, though the Re- 
publicans gave us to understand (when in opposition, of course) 
that if they came into power they would erase the word court- 
martial from the Portuguese dictionary. Lawyers who dare to 
defend alleged Royalists are grossly attacked by the newspapers 
and the mob. Monarchist prisoners, not yet convicted, are torn 
from the hands of the police and maltreated to such an extent that 
some of them are injured for life. 

A book as large as, say, Macaulay’s History of England 
could be made up entirely of condemnations of the Republic by 
Republicans writing in the Republican Press. I do not include 
books and pamphlets. Senhor Homem Christo alone has written 
a book of over a thousand pages, which constitutes the deadliest 
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indictment of the present form of government in Portugal, and 
of the men who established it. 

The Independent Republican paper Intransigente published 
on the 27th of September a list of the Republican demands in 
1908 (taken from the Mundo of the 4th of April of that year), 
followed by a list of the things the Republic has actually done 
in 1918; and a comparison of the two lists proves clearly the 
failure of the new régime to fulfil any one of its promises. The 
only promise which it has made decided attempts to keep is the 
promise to establish obligatory military service for all; but even 
here a man can escape service if he is willing to spend a little 
money. In the very forefront of the Republican programme was 
‘ the vote for all citizens.’ I have shown above how that promise 
has been kept. Next we see ‘ Primary free education for all;’ 
but education has gone backwards since the fall of the monarchy. 
The Seculo published lately, it is true, a list of new schools, but 
admitted that in some cases there were no school buildings, in 
other cases no pupils. The professors exist, however—and also 
draw their pay. The Republic has enormously increased the 
number of useless State officials, the new civil registry system 
having alone furnished snug billets for five or six thousand trusty 
Carbonarios. This system indicates craft, for it means the crea- 
tion all over the country of an army of functionaries to whom the 
Republic is bread and butter and for whom a restoration would 
spell ruin. By espionage and by other means these men have 
done more to defeat Royalist plots than the police and the soldiers 
combined. For even if the Monarchy comes back, the police and 
the soldiers will remain. 

‘Suppression of the Octroi duties’ was another item on the 
programme, but the Octroi still exists. ‘ Public assistance for 
the working classes’ was still another promise, but the working 
classes are certainly worse off than they were under the Monarchy, 
and the prices of all the necessaries of life have risen preposterously 
high. ‘ Liberty of conscience and of the press, free discussion and 
free teaching’ figured prominently on the programme of the 
‘regenerators,’ but the less now said on these points the better. 


Tae Royauist Emicrés. 


What about the Royalist émigrés, however? Can anything 
be expected from them? Some of them are men of great courage 
and capacity. There are few more honest, daring, and high- 
minded officers in any army than Captain Coutinho, Captain 
Couceiro, Dom Joao d’Almeida, and a score of others whom I 
could mention. But even if Napoleon himself were at the head 
of this Royalist conspiracy he could not make a success of it 
owing to the weakness, the unreliability, and the corruption of 
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the instruments he would have to employ. Up till the 4th of 
October 1910 Portuguese politics were a sink of corruption in 
comparison with which even Tammany was snow-white and spot- 
less. Half of the old wirepullers and ‘ bosses’ have remained 
and taken a terrible revenge on the revolution by becoming 
ardent Republicans and entering the service of the new Govern- 
ment. Half of them have been driven out of the country. But 
it is wholly unreasonable to suppose that any large number of 
them have changed their nature. The exiled ‘ bosses’ are doing 
more swindling in exile than ever they did at home. Over 
100,000/. has been spent by them during the last three years on 
alleged attempts to restore Dom Manuel. That money was con- 
tributed by the King himself, by Portuguese noblemen, by rich 
Brazilians, by poor enthusiasts who have ruined themselves and 
their families and are very much to be pitied ; but most of it has 
gone into the pockets of the exiled ‘bosses’ themselves. Not 
directly of course. Consignments of antiquated arms were bought, 
and Republican spies were at once put on the scent lest by some 
awful mishap those antiques might reach the Portuguese Royalists 
for whom they were supposed to be intended. Many ships 
were chartered but were prevented from sailing. Ammunition 
was purchased but was seized. But in the midst of all these 
disasters the wise old ‘bosses’ remained always merry and 
bright. No wonder, for every fresh failure put more money 
in their pockets. Some of them who left Lisbon without a penny 
of their own are now very substantial persons indeed in Paris 
and in the French watering-places. In Spain the bankers and 
the telegraph clerks are not so uncommunicative as are bankers 
and telegraph clerks in England, and some of them have been 
heard to express amazement at the immense sums of money 
coming to obscure Royalist agents, and at the large proportion 
of those sums which always go straight into the recipient’s 
private account. 

It is doubtful if these ‘ bosses’ really want a restoration. If 
there is a restoration they will have hard work to do in Portugal, 
their pay will be small, and their accounts will be open to official 
scrutiny. At present the necessity for profound secrecy with 
regard to the financial assistance they receive suits them very 
well. Besides, they are a very soft and pleasure-loving folk for 
whom Paris has an irresistible attraction. Go back to squalid 
Lisbon, only to be bundled out again or blown up by a bomb— 
not they ! 

Nearly all of them are far cleverer and have a greater know- 
ledge of languages than the average English politician, and some 
work might be got out of them by a master who was a good 
business man as well as a good soldier. Dom Manuel, however, 
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is neither. Captain Couceiro is a brave officer, but a dreamer 
and a most unpractical person. On his first raid he would not 
bring the Royalist colours with him because he said that he 
was not fighting for the restoration of Dom Manuel at all but 
only for the overthrow of the Government. Afterwards, when 
he captured Lisbon, he would take the opinion of the people as 
to the sort of Government they wanted. The rifles with which 
his men were armed were only fit for a museum, and the ammu- 
nition was unsuitable for the rifles. When he started to invade 
Portugal he was only half a mile from the frontier, but after 
travelling thirteen hours in darkness and in pouring rain he and his 
host found that they were still in Spain. Their guide had lost 
the way. When eventually they did cross the frontier they 
expected their leader to cheer them up with a few rousing re- 
marks about their entry into Portugal or, better still, about their 
chances of getting a mouthful of hot coffee; but he rode on in 
gloomy silence and with drooping head, looking more like a 
criminal on his way to the gallows than a guerilla leader marching 
to the conquest of a kingdom. 

Couceiro’s own dreamy habit of mind would have militated 
against success in any case, but, by a curious fatality, this born 
visionary had to rely for his information on a whole army of 
visionaries inside Portugal. Aged priests, pious women, altar 
boys, ex-nuhs, and doddering old sacristans, none of whom knew 
one end of a rifle from the other, were expected to furnish 
accurate accounts about the Republican troops and about the 
readiness of the Royalist populares to take the field. All of them 
were fearfully and wonderfully optimistic. Moreover, the Royalist 
camp was infested by spies whom the inexperienced conspirators 
always took to their hearts. One of those spies, Abilio Magro, 
was a Carbonario. He was worshipped, however, by the ‘ raiders’ 
and entrusted with all their secrets because his brother was a 
priest. Abilio has since written an extremely damaging book 
filled with facsimile letters of Couceiro. 

At Mondariz near the Portuguese frontier I found nearly a 
hundred boys, with an average age of about eighteen. They 
intended to invade Portugal and, to qualify themselves for that 
exploit, they were going through military evolutions in the hotel 
corridor. They only possessed one rifle among them all, and 
the mysteries of that weapon were carefully explained to them 
daily by a Royalist ex-sergeant. All of them wore religious 
medals on which the Madonna was associated with the arms 
of the Braganzas. They were a mixed crew. Some got into 
trouble with the Spanish on account of their amorous inclinations. 
One or two were, if I mistake not, knifed. But most of them 
were youths of amazing ingenuousness, purity, and simplicity. 
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They were never meant, however, to be conspirators. In no 
country indeed do the upper classes make good conspirators. 
Real conspiracy is a speciality of the slums, and Lisbon can 
boast of the ‘ slummiest’ slums in the world. What Republican 
Lisbon does not know about conspiracy is not worth knowing. 
It is aware of every move of the Monarchist plotters before those 
plotters have decided on it themselves. 

The conspirators inside the country are even worse than those 
outside. One revolution in Oporto failed because the conspira- 
tors, collected in a narrow street in the grey of the morning, 
were scared by—the milkman! On the occasion of every Royalist 
attempt at raid and revolution the attempt has been partially 
called off at the last moment, so that only a few people sally 
unsupported into the streets—to fall ignominiously as a rule into 
the arms of the nearest policeman. How these misunderstand- 
ings arise I do not know. Perhaps the Carbonarios know. It 
is a good thing, however, for the Monarchy that none of these 
insurrections have succeeded. If any of them did, it would only 
bring back to Portugal a gentle and retiring King quite unsuited 
to rule such a demoralised people, a dreamy Don Quixote of a 
military commander in the person of Captain Couceiro, and a 
crowd of hungry harpies whose squabbles and greed would make 
another revolution inevitable inside six months. 

Portugal has had Constitutionalism too soon; she has had 
the Republic too soon ; and the Monarchy should not try to return 
too soon. Of course a Monarchy is not essential ; a reactionary 
Republic like the present Chinese Republic would probably suit 
Portugal better. A Yuan Shih-kai would be a blessing to Portugal 
at the present moment, but so far he has not put in an appear- 
ance. 
What, then, will be the outcome of it all? Of that I can say 
nothing. Diplomatists whose business it is to forecast the future 
of nations, and who have made a special study of Portugal, say 
that that country is recognised in the diplomatic service as the 
most difficult one about which to prophesy. Therefore it is that 
I have placed the factors of the problem before the reader and 
invited him to guess for himself. We have a small but well- 
organised Republican clique ruling the country. We have, especi- 
ally in the army, a growing group of Socialists, Syndicalists, 
and Anarchists who seem destined eventually to displace that Re- 
publican clique. We have a disorganised Royalist majority incap- 
able at present of effective action. What is almost certain is that 
Dr. Affonso Costa will soon be murdered by some of the Republican 
extremists; and, with all his faults, there is nobody to replace 
him. It is also fairly sure that, within the next twelve months, 
the country will find itself face to face with an economic crisis 
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of the first magnitude. There is some money in the Treasury, 
it is true, but that is from the duty on the Argentine wheat, 
very largely imported owing to the failure of the harvest in 
Portugal. The amount of money sent back from Brazil by 
emigrants is getting less and will soon cease altogether owing to 
the fact that emigrants to Brazil now take their families with 
them and leave the old country for good. The Premier says 
that there is a surplus, but unfortunately the distinguished 
economist Senhor Roque da Costa proved in the Lisbon Journal 
of Commerce that there is no such thing. Though Roque da 
Costa was soon afterwards run into jail, his arguments remain 
outside and will prevent Dr. Affonso Costa from raising a loan in 
France or England. The economic crisis, when it comes, must 
have a disturbing effect on the country. The inevitable loss of 
the African Colonies will have a still worse effect. 

As for foreign intervention, it is out of the question, I pre- 
sume, so far as England and Germany are concerned. There 
is a party in Spain, however, which wants it—foolishly, I think. 
A pamphlet recently published by the Spanish military authori- 
ties and circulated secretly among the superior officers of the 
Spanish army goes very fully into the question of the invasion 
and annexation of the Republic. A copy of that work soon reached 
the Portuguese Government, and led it to adopt the short service 
system so as to put as many young people as possible through 
the ranks in the shortest possible space of time. But though 
many even of the Portuguese Royalists would fight against the 
Spanish invader, the army and the country are so demoralised that 
they would fall an easy prey to the far superior forces which 
Madrid could send against them. Whether the invasion would do 
any good to Spain herself is another matter. I think it would be 
very bad for Spain, for that country has within her own borders 
quite as many Republicans as she can manage, without going out- 
side for more. It has been stated, however, that one article in a 
Franco-Spanish treaty which was signed when President Poincaré 
was in Madrid two months ago, binds France to support Spanish 
interests in case Portugal goes to pieces. 

The most hopeless feature of the Portuguese situation is that 
nobody on any side seems to understand the first principles of 
constitutional government. The various parties cannot see that 
they have all a common ground in their love of Portugal. The 
party in power regards all criticism as high treason aggravated 
by Jesuit gold, and promptly puts its opponents in prison. The 
Opposition can see only one way of opposing—by plotting, import- 
ing arms, and preparing pronunciamentos. It is a vicious circle 
from which there seems to be no escape. The beautiful but 
unhappy country is in the position of a sick man suffering from 
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wrecked nerves and a ruined digestion. The former acts on the 
latter and the latter re-acts on the former, and so on till the 
patient is in his grave. The situation might be saved by a strong 
physician with hypnotic will-power, but nothing is stranger in 
the case of Portugal than the absence of any kind of physician. 
The Spanish Republic produced a succession of great men. So 
far the Portuguese Republic has only presented us with a crowd 
of howling quacks and mediocrities. 

How is it that a country which produced so many great men 
in the past should suddenly have ceased to produce any? How 
is it that this high-spirited people, who were once afraid of 
nothing on earth, should allow themselves to be terrorised out 
of their wits by a more or less contemptible secret society? 

The story of Portuguese decadence is a long story, most of 
the causes of which are already known. One of the best known 
of those causes is the loss of the richest colonies, on whose easily 
acquired gold the Portuguese had become dependent. But two 
less known, though potent, factors in the enfeeblement of Portu- 
gal are (1) the excessive drain made upon the manhood of the 
country by exploration, colonisation, and war ; (2) the adulteration 
of the race by East Indian, Brazilian, and especially by negro 
blood. 

At the great epoch of discovery the population of Portugal 
was less than that of a second-rate provincial town in England 
at the present day, and the drain on that population from the 
causes I have just mentioned was greater than it could bear. In 
one rather mad crusade in Morocco the King, all his nobility, 
and his whole army, were killed or taken prisoners, and none of 
those prisoners ever escaped. Portugal has not till this day 
recovered from the effects of that fatal battle. The Peninsular 
War further exhausted and demoralised the country, just as the 
taking of Constantinople by the Crusaders left that city too weak, 
physically and morally, to resist the Turks. 

Even greater harm was done, however, by the importation of 
slaves. At one period the whole white manhood of the country 
seems to have been engaged in war, commerce, discovery, or 
‘colonisation; and slaves were freely imported from Africa in 
order to till the ground. Until comparatively recent times there 
was held in the Algarves a great annual market for African 
siaves, who afterwards seem to have become merged in the popula- 
tion. For, unlike the English or the Americans, the Portuguese 
never seem to have had what I may call a colour sense. Ceylon 
and India swarm with the descendants of the old Portuguese, who 
are darker in hue as well as lower in the social scale than any 
of the natives. The same phenomenon is to be noticed in Macio 
and in all the other colonies of Portugal. Even on the mother- 
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country the effect was bad. Explorers, soldiers, sailors, planters, 
and colonists of all kinds seem to have had a mania for bringing 
home with them children of every colour of the rainbow. Even 
to-day in Portugal one sees, in the families of returned colonials, 
the most curious mixtures of black, white, grey, and yellow—all 
on a footing of perfect equality. Curiously enough the Inquisition 
helped on the work of adulterating the national blood by forcing 
large numbers of Moors, Jews, and other Asiatic stocks resident 
in the country to embrace Christianity. The result was bad from 
a physical point of view, for Portuguese blood—itself as good as 
any in Europe—never mixes well with any Asiatic or African 
blood. It may even have been bad from a moral point of view. 
Those unwilling conversions may have done no real good to the 
religion of the country. Indeed the Novdes Christdos were 
notoriously lax Christians. 

In the notes to his Registos Parochiaes de Lisboa Mr. Edgar 
Prestage comments on the extraordinary number of slaves which 
were to be found in Portugal in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. He quotes one contemporary authority giving the 
population of Lisbon in 1551 as 100,000, of whom 9950 were 
slaves. ‘ We may conclude,’ he says, ‘ that the writer who esti- 
mated the slaves in the sixteenth century as a sixth part of the 
population was not far wrong.’ 

Many of these were probably white slaves, but there were 
evidently enough negroes, Moors, and Indians left permanently to 
contaminate the blood of Portugal. One can still see frequently 
in Lisbon and all over the South the woolly hair, the dark skin, 
and the other characteristics of the negro type. Priests, farmers, 
village shopkeepers, noble ladies, the most unexpected persons, 
will be found to bear the tell-tale marks, which would be a serious 
handicap to them in Virginia, U.8.A., but which do not matter 
at all in Portugal. I even met once a member of the House of 
Peers who is the most perfect type of the full-blooded Angola 
negro that I have ever seen. 

The contamination of the lower orders by negro blood took 
place centuries ago, but the contamination of the upper classes 
still goes on. During the past century there has been a steady 
stream homewards of Brazilian capitalists with woolly hair and 
a suspiciously dark complexion but also with plenty of money. 
These returned exiles had never any difficulty in buying titles of 
nobility from an impoverished Government, and in allying them- 
selves by marriage with the old aristocracy. The ruin of that old 
aristocracy was completed by the abolition of the principle of 
primogeniture about the middle of the last century as a result of 
the premature and unfortunate Constitution, for the introduction 
of which England is solely to blame. 
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It is for eugenists to say what precise effect the introduction 
of negro blood has had on the Portuguese, but to me it seems to 
account partly for the hysterical and anarchical tendencies which 
their present Government manifests, for the absence of a healthy 
reaction in the people, for the lowering of moral and physical tone 
which has taken place amongst them, and for that strange fetish- 
worship of secret societies which has been such a prominent feature 
of their history during the last four years. 

It must also be admitted that the Constitution came too soon. 
A recent biographer—Sir Herbert Maxwell—tells us that Lord 
‘ Palmerston, though instinctively conservative, inclined to press 
liberal constitutions upon nations which were not ready for them, 
in order that democratic England should not stand solitary among 
the autocracies of Europe.’ It may be added that the British 
people have a traditional tendency to help movements in any part 
of the world which call themselves liberal movements. The 
result is sometimes unfortunate. We occasionally support the 
unsound and premature projects of cranks. We encourage the 
plantation of English parliamentary institutions in soil quite 
different from that of Westminster, and in an atmosphere more 
different still. The British nation or a section of it has encouraged 
those unfortunate experiments in Spain, Portugal, Persia, China, 
Turkey, and Russia, and in none of those countries has the result 
been very satisfactory. In Portugal it has been least satisfactory 
of all. A Portuguese Liberal, Senhor J. P. Oliveira Martins, 
once wrote a book called Portugal Contemporaneo with the object 
of showing all the good that Constitutionalism had done in Portu- 
gal, but the more he studied the subject the more convinced he 
became that the premature introduction of English Constitu- 
tionalism had done more harm than good, and his work remains on 
record as the most damning condemnation of that Peninsular 
Liberalism whose success Lord Palmerston regarded as the crown- 
ing glory of his life. We forced a more advanced Constitutionalism 
than our own on the Portuguese, when over eighty per cent. of 
them were illiterate and knew nothing of Parliamentary Govern- 
ment. An English admiral and English sailors fighting under the 
Portuguese Constitutionalist flag triumphed at Cape St. Vincent. 
An army of English mercenaries secured the triumph of Constitu- 
tionalism ashore. But it is clear that we did not help the Portu- 
guese people at all. We only helped into power a small clique 
on which, owing to their ignorance, the people had no hold. That 
clique has overturned the Altar and the Throne and is now 
engaged in grinding the faces of the people. 


FRANCIS McCULLAGH. 
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THERE was published last summer a book interesting as the 
biography of a remarkable individual, but no less interesting as 
depicting the crucial moment in the history of an aristocracy. 
Colonel Moore wisely entitles the life of his father simply An 
Irish Gentleman. Versatile, eloquent, quick-tempered and love- 
able, excessive in generosity, excessive in courage and self-confi- 
dence, with the racecourse for his ruling passion and horsemanship 
for his supreme achievement, George Henry Moore was the 
paragon of his class. He displayed in the highest degree those 
qualities on which the Irish gentry prided themselves and which 
they most admired: he shared the prestige and power of Irish 
landlords when prestige and power were at their height ; and he 
confronted the decisive hour when he, and men like him, had to 
choose between the interest of their country and the interest of 
their class. There he separated himself from his fellows; he 
parted from all to whom he was bound by ties of immediate ad- 
vantage, of pleasure, of association, of affection; and he threw 
in his lot with Ireland. He saw first the moral bankruptcy of his 
own class, then their widespread financial ruin; and though he 
helped to break their political power, and in so doing earned the 
general love of his countrymen, yet the troubles which beset the 
landlord class did not spare him, and he died, broken-hearted, forty- 
three years ago, at the beginning of a struggle which is not ended 
yet. On the eve of a great turning-point in Irish history, it is well 
worth while to consider the circumstances of that stormy career. 

First a brilliant schoolboy, then an idle law student, George 
Henry Moore was driven to travel by the complications of a 
' passionate love affair, and he travelled adventurously, being a 
pioneer of exploration in the Caucasus and Syria.- Sketches re- 
produced in the book show that he could draw no less well than he 
wrote. Returning to Ireland at the age of twenty-seven, he 
devoted himself entirely to hunting and racing, and few men 
were better known on the turf, nor were there even in the West 
of Ireland more desperate riders than his brother and himself. 
George Henry was carried off the field at Cahir in 1843 to all 
appearance dead; he was alive enough to hear discussion as to 
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his burial. Augustus, less lucky, died of a fall he took riding 
Mickey Free in the Grand National two years later. The brothers 
were closely bound to each other in affection, and this was a heavy 
blow to the survivor; but George Moore continued to race, and 
in 1846 made the coup of his life, winning 10,000/. on Coranna 
for the Chester Cup. He sent 10001. of it home for distribution 
among his tenants, and there was soon sore need of the money, 
for that year saw the second and disastrous failure of the potato 
crop. The Irish Famine made the turning-point in Moore’s 
history, as in that of his class. The catastrophe which brought 
him into public life and into the service of his country demon- 
strated, cruelly enough—though this was the least of its cruelties 
—the futility of the Irish gentry as a whole. 

By the shock of his brother’s death in 1845 Moore’s mind had 
been turned to serious thoughts. Matter was not lacking. The 
report of the Devon Commission upon Irish land, joined to the first 
failure of the potato crop—with its signals of distress and wide- 
spread agrarian crime—gave any Irish landlord food for reflexion, 
and in March 1846, when a vacancy occurred in the representation 
of Mayo, Moore came forward as a Whig candidate. The whole 
landlord interest was at his back, but.a Repealer opposed him, 
and O’Connell’s influence carried the day. There were fierce 
encounters, the landlords marching their tenants to the poll under 
guards of soldiers, the popular side falling upon these escorts and 
sometimes carrying off the voters—or enabling them to escape. 
One of Moore’s friends, Mr. Browne, afterwards Lord Oranmore, 
wrote : ‘I now see we owe our lives to the priests, as they can 
excite the whole people against us whenever they like. Whatever 
may be the cause, Ireland needs reconquering.’ 

That was a typical expression of the gentry’s view. Plainly 
Ireland was in rebellion when landlords could no longer carry 
their tenants to the polls to vote as the landlord directed. Moore 
however differed from the generality of Irish landlords in one 
important respect. He was not divided by religion from the 
people over whom he ruled, and he can never have had Mr. 
Browne’s feeling of aloofness from Ireland as a country which 
might need reconquering to re-establish the ascendency of the 
‘English garrison’; nor was it natural to him to distrust the 
priests as leaders of a separate and subject race. 

In the autumn of 1846, when the threat of famine had become 
a certainty, Moore came home to Mayo, where there was grim 
business to be done. His tenants, on an estate running up into 
the wild Partry mountains, numbered five thousand souls. For 
their benefit he utilised far more of his winnings on ‘ Coranna ’ 
than the tithe which he had originally ear-marked ; and not one of 
all these his dependants died of want in that outlandish region, 
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though in places far less remote death was ravenous. He was 
chairman of the Relief Board for the whole county, and slaved at 
his task—not harder than other landlords in other parts of Ireland. 
But his methods were more drastic, his view of the situation 
clearer. Folk must have rubbed their eyes and perhaps stopped 
to think twice when the owner of ‘ Wolfdog,’ of ‘ Anonymous,’ 
and a score of other famous horses, wrote, in answer to a request 
for his annual subscription to the local races, that he thought 
the county of Mayo ‘as little fit to be the scene of such festivities 
as he to contribute to their celebration.’ 

But Moore did not content himself with mere administration 
of relief. He saw that the English Government was apathetic 
and incompetent to face so terrible an affliction, and he took 
in hand to create within his own class an organised force of 
Trish opinion to bind together the ruling Irishmen for the good 
of Ireland. In company with his friend and kinsman, Lord 
Sligo, he ‘travelled through twenty-seven counties and per- 
sonally conferred with most of the leading men in Ireland on 
the urgent necessity of a united effort to save the sinking 
people.’ The result was that between sixty and seventy members 
of Parliament and some forty peers pledged themselves to 
endeavour to secure united action upon measures regard- 
ing Ireland in the new session. On the 14th of January 
1847 the Irish landlord class held such a muster as had 
not been seen since the Union. ‘Nearly twenty peers, 
more than thirty members of Parliament, and at least six 
hundred gentlemen of name and station took part in it. The 
meeting called on Government to prohibit export of food stuffs 
and to sacrifice any sum that might be required to save the 
lives of the people.’ It passed thirty resolutions without 
dissension; and then some one asked what was to be done 
if the Government refused to adopt any of their suggestions. 
Would Irish members then unite to vote against the Govern- 
ment? To this, Irish members refused to pledge themselves, 
and Moore, as he said afterwards, ‘saw at a glance that the 
confederacy had broken down.’ 

That was the end of the revolt of the Irish gentry. That 
was really the decisive moment of their failure ; disorganised and 
futile, they went down by scores in the ruin of the Encumbered 
Estates Court, while their tenants were marking with their 
bones a road across the Atlantic. As for the landlords who 
were popular leaders, within a few months after that great 
assembly, Daniel O’Connell, who had proposed the first resolution, 
died in Rome, heart-broken. A few months more and Smith 
O’Brien, the mover of another resolution, headed a rebellion in 


sheer despair. 
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Smith O’Brien had twenty years of parliamentary life behind 
him when he was driven to the wild protest of insurrection. 
Twenty years of the same experience were to bring Moore 
to a very similar attitude; but in 1847 Moore was hopeful of 
building up in Parliament the nucleus of an Independent Irish 
Party. When the dissolution came, in 1847, he stood for a 
second time, but as an Independent, and his work in the famine 
times carried at least its recognition. Every single elector who 
went to the poll gave one of his two votes to the Independent. 
He went to Westminster and denounced with equal energy the 
agrarian murders, which were ther rife in Ireland, and those 
organs of publicity in England which sought to magnify these 
outrages into an indictment against the Irish nation. The 
ferment of indignation against English methods had not yet 
died out in the hearts of Irish landlords. Lord Sligo, writing 
to Moore concerning the controversy which followed, used these 
words: ‘I believe that The Times did much to cause the 
feeling which resulted in landlord and parson shooting; it will 
end by turning us all into Repealers.’ If only it had! But 
Moore got no help from the landlord class, and the well-to-do 
Catholic professional men with whom he was principally allied 
proved themselves unable to resist the temptations of office and 
of personal interest. In the days of Sadleir and Keogh he fought 
a desperate fight against Whig place-seekers; his reward 
was to be finally unseated (in 1857) on an election petition, 
the charge being that spiritual intimidation had been exercised 
on his behalf by the priests. As Colonel Moore observes, if 
a landlord threatened his tenants with disfavour, which meant 
eviction, that was ‘only a legitimate exercise of their rights 
of property’ ; but if a priest told his flock that a man would 
imperil his soul by selling his vote or prostituting it to the 
use of a despot, the candidate whom that priest supported would 
lose his seat and be disqualified for re-election. 

From this time onward George Henry Moore found himself 
heading the same way as Smith O’Brien had gone. In 1861 
he told the Irish people that if they desired freedom they 
must take a lesson from Italy; they must ‘ become dangerous’ ; 
and he advocated the formation of a new Irish volunteer force 
to emulate that of 1782. Nothing came of this; but after 
the American war a new movement grew up, not this time 
among the landlords or the professional men, nor countenanced 
by the priests, but nursed in the fierce heart of the people. 
Ireland had become dangerous. Colonel Moore recognises rightly 
the difference between the Fenian organisation and the Young 
Ireland movement which had preceded it. Both were idealistic, 
but the idealism of 1848 was ‘ the inspiration of a few literary 
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gentlemen, poets, and writers.’ Smith O’Brien, its titular head, 
was influenced profoundly by the aristocratic conception of his 
rightful place as representing the Kings of Thomond. Fenianism 
was democratic; it was officered largely by men who had them- 
selves fought in the most stubborn of modern wars and who 
had seen what Irish regiments could do in the citizen levies 
of Federals and Confederates. It was spontaneous, and it was 
strong ; the measure of its strength is given not by the few flickering 
outbreaks easily suppressed, but by the terror which it inspired, 
and by the change which it wrought in the spirit of the people. 
Moore when he took the step, extraordinary for a man in his 
position, of enrolling himself in that sworn and secret conspiracy 
can hardly have failed to foresee the collapse of Fenianism as 
a fighting force; but he recognised that (in his son’s words) 
‘the old complacent toleration of schemers and dishonest 
politicians had vanished and a sturdy independence had taken 
its place.’ 

With the advent of that spirit the power of the Irish land- 
lords was doomed. They had made their choice; when they 
might have made common cause with the whole people of 
Ireland they had refused to rise beyond their immediate personal 
advantage and the interests of their class. Moore, who was of 
themselves, who shared all their pleasures, who loved them, 
was forced to take a hand in their overthrow. From 1858 
onward he had been almost entirely out of politics, living the 
life of a popular country gentleman, racing and hunting more 
successfully than ever; his most famous horse, ‘ Croagh Patrick,’ 
ran in the ‘sixties. But in 1868 he flung all this aside, sold 
his horses, and undertook to fight the alliance of Whig and 
Tory which had dominated County Mayo in the landlord interest 
for ten years. 

I shall have the question settled [he said] whether one lord shall drive 
a hundred human souls to the hustings, another fifty, another a score; 
whether this or that squire shall call twenty, or ten, or five as good men as 
himself ‘ his voters’ and send them up with his brand on their backs to 
vote for an omadhaun at his bidding. 


He did settle it. Mayo beat the landlords then, and Mayo 
became the cradle of popular movements ever after. This most 
typical of Irish land-owning gentlemen had been forced to sever 
himself from his class and even to injure his class, and it 
was not by advocacy of self-government that he estranged so 
close a friend as Lord Sligo. Fintan Lalor’s policy, rejected 
by the Young Irelanders in 1846, was beginning to take hold in 
1868 ; the movement for self-government was becoming linked on 
to the driving force of land-hunger. In the eyes of Lord Sligo and 
all his class Tenant Right meant Landlord Wrong, and Moore 
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himself was not exempt from that feeling. He suffered indeed, for 
rents that he had reduced to a figure fixed by the tenants’ 
own arbitrators were withheld from him. Yet he knew clearly 
that it was necessary for the country, and not more necessary 
than just, to secure the tenants in their holdings. No one 
disputes now that he was right. But the last thing he desired 
was to abolish the landlords. If they did not like the leadership 
of the priests ‘they have,’ he said, ‘a remedy left; let them 
make themselves more popular than the priests. If the land- 
lords will make common cause with the people, the people will 
make common cause with them.’ There was never a truer word 
spoken, but it fell on closed ears. 

Moore himself broke the landlords’ power at the polls; their 
infinitely greater power, proceeding from control of the land, 
was broken by another Mayo man, Michael Davitt, the evicted 
peasant from Straide, close by Moore Hall. That fight was 
bound to come when Moore’s warning and the warning of men 
like him was set at nought. What a change it has made! and 
what has been lost to Ireland ! 

Moore died in 1870. His last year of life saw a hope that 
Presbyterian farmers of the North, interested in Tenant Right, 
who had been temporarily allied to Catholics in the struggle for 
Disestablishment, might unite solidly with the Nationalists. 
Even the Protestant gentry afforded numerous supporters to 
Butt’s Home Rule policy at its outset. But of this nothing 
serious came. The Land Act of 1870 was ineffective, and it 
seemed that, in spite of Fenianism, all would go on as before. 
Throughout the ‘seventies the landlord class was in undis- 
turbed supremacy. Country gentlemen still talked in good set 
phrase about ‘ the robbery of the Church’ ; in actual fact they 
were very complacently and competently helping to administer 
its new constitution. Agriculture was prosperous and rents went 
high, though the harsh and overbearing landlord was condemned 
by his fellows. This, however, was poor consolation to the 
tenants. In the county where I was brought up, one landlord 
was a name of terror, and there was no redress from his 
tyranny, until at last the peasantry found it for themselves. 
The grim old man died fighting hard before his brains were dashed 
out on the roadside, and two innocent people were killed along 
with him; but no sane person could fail to perceive that, within 
five years of his taking off, the whole district was improved out 
of knowledge. The moral to be drawn was only too obvious; 
yet none of the landlords drew it; the established interest of 
a-class is too strong a thing for that class to shake themselves 
out of its influence. 

The men of that generation—how well I remember them! 
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most vividly perhaps as they used to come in to church on. 
Sunday morning, when the ladies of their families addressed 
themselves to devotions kneeling, while the men said their 
prayers standing, peering mysteriously into their tall hats— 
a strange ritual, of which traces may be observed at the House 
of Commons, but nowhere else, I fancy, on earth. On week 
days they lived an orderly, dignified existence in their big old- 
fashioned houses, leaving home little, though the more culti- 
vated among them had travelled in their youth and knew 
thoroughly some foreign country. In their own orbit they had 
power, leisure, and deference, all of which set a stamp upon 
them ; individuality had great scope to develop, and an able 
man among them was a man made for government. One such 
stands out in my memory. Stormy tales were told of his youth, 
but from himself no one heard a whisper of these far-off exploits ; 
small, exquisitely neat, finely made and finely featured, he was 
courteous and gentle-spoken with all; but he was of those quiet 
creatures who breed fear. I cannot imagine the situation of power 
or responsibility from which he would have shrunk, or to which 
he would have been unequal ; neither can I imagine him anxious 
in the pursuit of office. That was Parnell’s type. _Parnell’s 
strength appears to have lain precisely in that self-confidence 
which was a law to itself and which no prestige of fame or 
authority could shake or overawe. The men who might have 
been Ireland’s leaders were men extraordinarily suited for the 
conduct of affairs, but as a class they had been thrown out of 
their natural relation. Castlereagh, who in his cold efficiency 
had much in common with Parnell, accomplished a desperate 
deed when he made the Union through them. He committed 
their honour to justify for all time that transaction. If those 
who condemned the Union were not traitors, then the class from 
whom it was bought with cash and titles stood convicted of 
infamy; and since the heart of Ireland loathed and detested 
Castlereagh’s work, the whole body of the Irish gentry found 
themselves inevitably estranged from the heart of Ireland. On 
one side was the interest of a class—and not merely the material 
interest but the interest of its honour, which sought a justifica- 
tion in the name of loyalty; on the other was the interest of 
Ireland ; and the landlord who chose the side of Ireland severed 
himself necessarily, as Moore had to do, from his own friends 
and kin. 

To-day there moves through many minds in Ireland the 
question whether this state of things must permanently endure. 
Is that estrangement inevitable? I at least think otherwise. 
Throughout the last two decades of the nineteenth century land- 
lord and tenant were opposed in a struggle for definite material 
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interests ; it was a fight not only for free conditions of tenure 
but for the reduction of rent, if not for its total abolition. A 
way of peace was found in State-aided land purchase, and in a recon- 
stitution of the whole agricultural order. The landlords, where they 
have been bought out, have not even the duty of rent collect- 
ing. How will this affect their traditional attitude, which calls 
itself loyalty to the English connexion, but which I interpret 
rather as a traditional justification of the Union and of the 
hereditary landlord policy? When self-government is established 
without dissolution of the legislative Union—which is maintained 
under the Home Rule Bill by Ireland’s continued representation 
at Westminster—is it not reasonable to suppose that there will 
be a change in men’s dispositions? 

The question involved is really more serious, though of far 
less political importance, than that of Ulster. Whatever happens, 
the industrial community of Belfast and its district is not going 
to run away. That element will not be lost to Ireland; it is 
too strong, too well able to assert itself; and it is anchored 
by its interest. The ex-landlords, now that their occupation is 
gone, are bound to Ireland only by habit and attachment. At 
present they fulfil no essential function; and it will be open 
undoubtedly for the gentry once more to make an error mis- 
chievous to Ireland and disastrous to themselves. They may take 
up the line of unwilling submission, of refusal to co-operate, of 
cold-shouldering and crying down the new Parliament and the 
new Ministry. Social pressure may be exercised to keep men 
from seeking election, and so to perpetuate the existing severance 
between the leisured and wealthier classes and the main body 
of the nation. There will be strong tendencies in this direction. 
But on the other hand I think that among the men who have 
grown up under the new order there is an increasing willingness 
to accept the change. One friend of mine—no politician, and, 
like all non-politicians, a Unionist—said to me lately that he 
would be rather disappointed if Home Rule did not become law— 
he was ‘ curious about it’; and he added ‘I think a great many 
like me have the same feeling.’ Others probably have a more 
positive outlook, and desire to take an active part in the public 
life of their country; and there will be a strong desire among 
Irish Nationalists to bring in at the outset those who wish to 
come in. On the other hand, no less certainly, there will be 
the feeling that is natural towards those who wish to reap where 
they have not sown; and the gentry will need to make allow- 
ance for this. If they set out with the notion, as some did 
when Local Government was established, thaf places are theirs 
by right when they condescend to take them—that they are 
entitled to election because they have more money, more educa- 
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tion, because, if you will, they are, in the eye of pure reason, 
better qualified—nothing but trouble can come of such a disposi- 
tion. Ireland, which in George Henry Moore’s time was the 
most aristocratically governed part of the British Isles, is now 
by far more democratic, at all events, than England: the poor 
man is on a level with the rich, and means to stay there. Those 
who want to go into Irish politics, under Home Rule as now, 
must take their chances in the ruck; but if they do, they will 
find a people ready and even eager to recognise their qualities, 
and to allot perhaps more consideration than is due to their social 
position. 

With all their practical democracy, the Irish have a great 
tenderness for ‘the old stock.’ In the cases (and there are many 
hundreds of them) where a landlord or professional man or 
Protestant clergyman has been for long years a real friend and 
support and counsellor to his poorer neighbours, as Irish in 
voice and looks and gesture as they, sharing their tastes and their 
aversions, their sport and their sorrow, yet divided and cut off 
from them by a kind of political religion, I believe from my 
heart that there will be on both sides a willingness to celebrate 
the end of that old discord in some happy compact. But on 
both sides there must be generosity and a sympathy with natural 
hesitations and reluctances. Whatever comes or goes, the old 
domination of the gentry has disappeared ; yet, whatever comes 
or goes, men of that class may find a sphere of usefulness and 
even of power in Ireland. But this will be infinitely easier to 
achieve when the great subject of contention is removed, and 
when the ex-landlord can seek election, and the ex-tenant can 
support him, without a sense on either side of turning against 
the traditional loyalties of a class. 

STEPHEN GWYNN. 
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DAVID GARRICK AND JUNIUS 


Amonest the countless numbe: ~* manuscripts and documents 
that were accumulated by the late sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 
during his long life of eighty years from 1792 to 1872, and that 
are being dispersed at intervals by public auction, were three of 
special interest to students of the great and still unsettled con- 
troversy as to the authorship of the letters of Junius. The three 
letters in question relate to the attack made by Junius on David 
Garrick in November 1771, and to Garrick’s retort. They com- 
prise a letier sent by Henry Sampson Woodfall to Garrick by 
Junius’s order on the 18th of November 1771, Garrick’s reply 
dated the 20th of November, and a letter sent by Woodfall on 
the 23rd of November to his friend Becket, the bookseller, com- 
menting on the affair. With some other documents of no 
importance, these letters came under the hammer at Sotheby’s on 
Monday ‘ie 19th of May last, and realised 701. 

As the originals of Junius’s private letters and memoranda to 
Woodfall, accompanying the manuscripts of the letters he sent 
to the Public Advertiser for publication, are available for inspec- 
tion at the British Museum through their purchase for the nation 
in February 1868, it is possible now to trace with some par- 
ticularity the course of Junius’s attempt to pick a quarrel with 
Garrick. Writing to Woodfall on Friday (no more exact date), 
Junius says ‘The above to that Scotchman should be printed 
conspicucusly to-morrow.’ (Addl. MS. 27774, fol. 57.) The 
reference is no doubt to the note which appeared in 
the Public Advertiser of the 9th of November 1771: 
‘Junius engages to make good his charge against lord chief 
justice Mansfield some time before the meeting of Parlia- 
ment.’ (The letter to the Earl of Mansfield, William Murray, 
was printed in the Public Advertiser of the 21st of January 1772, 
having been carefully revised in proof by Junius himself, as may 
be seen from Addl. MS. 27785 fol. 20-6.) Junius then goes 
on, in this memorandum of ‘ Friday,’ to give directions about 
the edition of his published letters which he was then preparing 
for the press, refers to the difficulty of his receiving Woodfall’s 
letters, and adds as a postscript these words : 


(Secret. ) 
Beware of David Garrick. He was sent to pump you, and went directly 


to Richmond to tell the King I should write no more. 
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As will be seen from what follows, this fact had been com- 
municated to Garrick by H. 8. Woodfall in the ordinary course 
of correspondence, without either sender or recipient regarding 
it as the portentous secret that Junius affected it to be. Some 
few days after (there is no date on the paper) Woodfall received 
a single foolscap sheet, sealed, and endorsed ‘To Mr. Woodfall. 
Private and Particular,’ with, at the head of it, these words : 













To Mr. David Garrick. 
I am very exactly informed of your impertinent enquiries, and of the 
information you so busily sent to Richmond, and with what triumph and 
exultation it was received. I knew every particular of it the next day.— 
Now mark me, vagabond.—Keep to your pantomimes, or be assured you 
shall hear of it. Meddle no more, thou busy informer! It is in my power 
to make you curse the hour in which you dared to interfere with 
J UNIS. 












Beneath this—on the same sheet of paper—is a request to 
Woodfall : 


I wod send the above to Garrick directly, but that I would avoid 
having this hand too commonly seen. Oblige me, then, so much as to 
have it copied in any hand, and sent by the penny post, that. is, if you 
dislike sending it in your own writing. 









Junius then goes on to express apprehension as to his identity 
being discovered : 






I must be more cautious than ever. I am sure I should not survive 
a discovery three days: or if I did, they wot attaint me by bill. Change 
[address] to the Somerset Coffee-house, and let no mortal know the 
alteration. 


As Woodfall did not wish either to lose the anonymous contri- 
butor who had brought his paper into such notoriety, or to affront 
his personal friend Garrick, he hesitated to send this letter as 
directed, and obviously asked Junius to suppress it or tone it 
down. For in another (undated) letter Junius says: 











I have no doubt of what you say about D. G.; so drop the note. The 
truth is, that in order to curry favor, he made himself a greater rascal 
than he was. Depend upon what I tell you: the King understood that he 
had found out the secret by his own cunning and activity. As it is 
important to deter him from meddling, I desire you will tell him that 
I am aware of his practises, and will certainly be revenged if he does not 
desist. An appeal to the public from J*- would destroy him. 








After discussing other matters about the edition of the Letters 
then on the stocks, Junius, at the end of the same communica- 
tion (which he winds up by saying ‘I want rest most severely ’), 
sets down his second thoughts about Garrick’s action : 






Upon reflection, I think it absolutely necessary to send that note to 
D. G., only say practises instead of impert. ing*. I think you have no 
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measures to keep with a man who cof betray a confidential letter for 
so base a purpose as pleasing the odious hypocrite. 

It seems not unlikely that Woodfall sought an interview with 
Garrick, told him a letter was coming for him, and perhaps 
explained to him its original terms, which he (Woodfall) had 
succeeded in getting modified. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
how Garrick, in his formal reply, used the very words ‘ imper- 
tinent inquiries’ that were in Junius’s first draft. 

On ‘November 18, 1771, at night,’ as Garrick has him- 
self endorsed on the document, he received by post a letter 
in a formal clerkly hand in the terms above quoted—‘ practices’ 
appearing where ‘ impertinent inquiries’ originally stood. This 
is the first of the three documents recently sold at Sotheby’s. 
The great actor probably had his tongue in his cheek when he 
sat down on the 20th of November 1771 and indited the follow- 
ing reply, which is the second of the three documents now in 
question. This letter is on four pages of a quarto sheet of paper, 
finishing about half-way down page 4. It is much better written 
than many of Garrick’s other letters, despite his statement at 
the end as to his having hurt his hand. It was enclosed in a 
separate piece of paper as a cover, inscribed ‘To Mr. Woodfall, 
Pater Noster Row,’ and sealed. In view of the special interest 


of the letter as throwing a side-light upon Junius’s position at 
that moment, it is reproduced below in full : 


November 20. 1771. 

Srz,—I am oblig’d to address this letter to you—and to appeal to your 
probity—in that, and my own, lies my defence against a most unprovok’d 
and illiberal attack made upon me by your celebrated Correspondent 
Junius—had you not convine’d me that the letter I receiv’d last Monday 
Night, was really written by that Gentleman, I could not have imagin’d 
that such talents could have descended to such scurrility however mighty 
the Power may be wtt which he is Pleas’d to threaten me, I trust, with 
truth on my side and your assistance to be able to parry y® vigor of his 
Arm, and oblige him to drop his point not for want of force to overcome 
so feeble an adversary as I am, but from y® shame and consciousness of 
a very bad cause; in one particular I will be acknowledg’d his superiour, 
for however easy and justifiable such a return may be, I will make use 
of no foul language—my vindication wants neither violence or abuse to 
support it: it would be as unmanly to give injurious names to one who 
will not, as to him who cannot resent it. Now to y® fact, which till you 
had explained to me, had made no impression upon my mind. I am told 
in most outrageous terms and near a month after y® suppos’d crime was 
committed (for Junius was exactly inform’d of my practices y® day after) 
that if the Vagabond does not keep to his Pantomimes Every hour of his 
life shall be curs’d for interfering with Junius—is not this rather too 
Inquisitorial for the great Champion of our Liberties! Now let us examine 


1 In Good’s edition of 1812 the last three words are indicated by asterisks, 
the personage to whom they were intended to apply, King George the Third, 
being still alive. The same epithet ‘odious hypocrite’ is applied to the King 
in a letter from Junius to John Wilkes dated October 21, 1771 (see Addl. MS. 
27784 fol. 30). 
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into y® dreadful cause of this denunciation—Mr. Woodfall the first 
Informer, informs me in a letter in no wise relative to y® subject, without 
any previous impertinent enquiries on my part, or y® least desire of secrecy 
on his, that Junius would write no more: two or three days after the 
receipt of yours, being oblig’d to write a letter upon the business of the 
theatre to one at Richmond, and after making my excuses for not being 
able to obey his Majesty’s Commands, I mention’d to him that Junius 
would write no more.—but ye Triumphs y* succeeded this Intelligence never 
reach’d me, till I receiv’d Junius’s letter—and so far was I from thinking 
there was a crime in communicating what was sent to me without reserve, 
that I will freely confess, that I wrote no letter to any of my friends 
without the mention of so remarkable an Event. I will venture to go 
further, and affirm, that it would have been insensible and unnatural not 
to have done so. I beg you will assure Junius that I have as proper an 
abhorrence of an Informer, as he can have, that I have been honour’d 
with y® confidence of men, of all parties and I defy my greatest Enemy 
to produce a single instance of any one repenting of such Confidence. 
I have always declar’d that were I by any accident to discover Junius, no 
consideration should prevail upon me to reveal a secret productive of so 
much mischief nor can his most undeserv’d treatment of me make me 
alter my sentiments. One thing more I must observe, that Junius has 
given credit to an Informer in prejudice of him, who was never in y® 
least suspected of being a Spy before: had any of our Judges condemn’d 
the lowest culprit upon such evidence without having the person accus’d, 
and other witnesses, the nation would have rung with the Injustice! I 
shall say no more, but I beg you to tell all you know of this matter, and 
be assur’d, that I am, with great regard for Junius’s talents, but without 


y® least for his threatenings, Your well wisher and humble servant 
D. Garrick. 
I have hurt my hand, and have sent you a letter you will be scarce able 
to read. 


No doubt Woodfall found a means, despite Junius’s nervous- 
ness about his address, of communicating to him Garrick’s reply, 
for the third letter sold at Sotheby’s is one written by Woodfall 
‘To Mr. Thomas 4 Becket, Strand,’ in these words : 


Dear Becket,—I have just received a general letter from Junius upon 
private subjects, in which he has returned me Mr. G.’s letter, without 
the satisfactory answer I had wished to have received with it. I am of 
opinion some enemy of Mr. G.’s has endeavoured to excite Junius’s re- 
sentment against Mr. G. and that it does not proceed merely from this 
little communication which Mr. G. was not enjoined to keep secret by 
me. The following passage I have extracted from his letter relative to 
Mr. G.: ‘If he attacks me again, I will appeal to the Public against 
him. If not, he may safely set me at Defiance.’ I wish a more favour- 
able construction of what I sent would have permitted me to have written 
to Mr. G., so as to have given him the fullest satisfaction: I am not 
without hopes of still accomplishing this matter to his mind, and am, 
Sincerely yours H. §S. Woopratt. 

November 23, 1771. 

My papers are all on the stand-still. You must assist me, if you can, 
in a little work, and the sooner the better. Qui cito dat, bis dat. 


The date of the next of Junius’s private letters to Woodfall 
in the collection at the British Museum (Addl. MS. 27774) 
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was given by Dr. Mason Good in his edition of 1812 as the 
27th of November 1771, which is probably about right, though 
the document has itself no date upon it. In it Junius says, 
evidently in reply to some communication from Woodfall : 


I did never question your understanding. Far otherwise. The Latin 
word simplex conveys to me an amiable character, and never denotes folly. 
Tho’ we may not be deficient in point of capacity, it is very possible 
that neither of us may be cunning enough for Mr. Garrick . . . . [at end]. 
D. G. has literally forced me to break my resolution of writing no more. 


Whether Woodfall showed this letter to Garrick is doubtful ; 
but it is significant that in another collection of letters at the 
British Museum is a hurried private note from Garrick to 
Woodfall (Addl. MS. 27780 fol. 29), dated the 28th of 
November (no year), saying ‘I will most certainly rouse at yr. 
flap, as I always promised you I would—but still your fingers 
on yr. lips I pray.’ 

There are two final mutterings by Junius as to this incident 
in private letters to Woodfall, both undated, but ascribed by Good 
from internal evidence to the 10th and 17th of December 1771 
respectively : ‘ Garrick has certainly betrayed himself, probably 
to the King, who makes it a Rule to betray every body that con- 
fides in him’: ‘The L®. Packet is not worth our notice. I 
suspect Garrick, and I w4 have you hint so to him’ (Addl. 
MS. 27774 fol. 65-6). 

What advantage Junius thought would arise from saddling 
Garrick with the responsibility for his writing again to the 
Public Advertiser does not appear, since, as above indicated, he 
was at that time engaged in the compilation of his long and 
elaborate letter to Lord Chief Justice Mansfield, which, with 
its appendix addressed to Lord Camden, appeared in print on 
the 21st of January 1772, and ended the series of the famous 
letters signed Junius. Whether or not he had received warning 
or was apprehensive that his identity had been discovered or 
was suspected by the authorities, ‘Junius,’ as such, then dis- 
appeared for ever from public view. But he was obviously 
itching to attack someone else, and, in a private letter (without 
date) addressed to Woodfall in the same script as the earlier 
letters, adverse comment is made on the appointment by Lord 
Barrington of Anthony Chamier as Deputy Secretary at War, 
and the writer says ‘Having nothing better to do, I propose 
to entertain myself and the public with torturing that bloody 
wretch Barrington.’ 

A bullying letter signed ‘Scotus’ appeared in the Public 
Advertiser for the 4th of May 1772; and as the original of it, 
in Junius’s well-known handwriting, is now in the British 
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Museum (Addl. MS. 27777 fol. 16), and a passage quoted 
in it appears in the Preface by Junius to the edition of 1772 
(the original MS. of which is also in the Museum—Addl. 
MS. 27775), there can be no doubt as to its authorship. This 
was followed by a further letter abusing Lord Barrington, which 
appeared in the Public Advertiser of the 12th of May 1772, and 
had been sent to Woodfall with a little (undated) slip in Junius’s 
writing, ‘ Pray let this be announced—Memoirs of Lord Bar- 
rington in our next. Keep the author a secret.’ The letter, as 
published, was signed ‘ Nemesis’; and Nemesis, the goddess of 
justice who punishes human pride and arrogance, was, indeed. 
not an inappropriate deity for the dissimulating braggart who 
called himself Junius to invoke when he last put pen to paper. 


ERNEST CLARKE. 
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SOME RECENT POETRY’ 


It is true that a good many questions can best be answered by 
putting the questions themselves into the form of a paradox. 
The reasoning faculty of the mind inevitably divides most of its 
interests into two opposite halves, leaving the will the option 
of either, to the exclusion of the other; whereupon the division 
that has been caused at once takes rank as an irreconcilable 
enmity. It is to this splitting up of a live issue into two dead 
halves that the paradox comes with its attempt to hold the two 
ends together; and it is because the healthy mind of man is 
always conscious of unity, and irritated by division, that paradox 
always has for it so strange a fascination. Mr. Flecker in his 
recent volume of poems The Golden Journey to Samarkand 
declares : 


This importunity of the ‘ message,’ this ‘old puritan spirit,’ has cor- 
rupted nearly all our artists, from William Wordsworth down to the latest 
writers of manly tales in verse. If we have preaching to do, in Heaven's 
name let us call it a sermon and write it in prose. It is not the poet’s 
business to save a man’s soul but to make it worth saving. It is not his 
business to make wise reflections about the social and moral problems of 
the day, but, whether inspired by a slum window in Camden Town or by 
an old volume picked up for a soldo in the streets of Florence, to make 
beautiful the tragedy and tragic the beauty of man’s life. Many of our 
great English poets have preached moral theories, or expounded in verse 
their philosophies of life; but it is to be remembered that what endures in 
their work is that portion where, despite themselves, they wrote like poets. 


1 The Golden Journey to Samarkand, by J. Elroy Flecker; Max Goschen. 
The Widow in the Bye-Street, by John Masefield; Sidgwick & Jackson. 
Dauber, by John Masefield; Heinemann. The Daffodil Fields, by John 
Masefield; Heinemann. Salt-Water Ballads, by John Masefield; Elkin 
Mathews. Ballads and Poems, by John Masefield; Elkin Mathews. Daily 
Bread, by W. W. Gibson; Elkin Mathews. Fires, by W. W. Gibson; Elkin 
Mathews. Foliage, by W. H. Davies; Elkin Mathews. Nature and other 
Poems, by Alfred Williams; Erskine Macdonald. Cor Cordium, by Alfred 
Williams; Erskine Macdonald. Aphrodite and other Poems, by John Helston; 
Heinemann. Love Poems, and others, by D. H. Lawrence; Duckworth. 
Auguries, by Laurence Binyon; Heinemann. Odes, by Laurence Binyon; Elkin 
Mathews. Poetical Works of Robert Bridges; The Oxford Press. Lyrics 
and Dramas, by Stephen Phillips; The Bodley Head. Valdimar, by R. C. 
Macfie; Erskine Macdonald. Tales of the Mermaid Tavern, by Alfred Noyes; 
Blackwood. The Listeners, by Walter de la Mare; Constable. Peacock Pie, 
by Walter de la Mare; Constable. Collected Poems, by At. ; Macmillan, 
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However few great poets have written with a clear theory of art for art’s 
sake, it is by that theory alone that their work has been, or can be, judged ; 
and rightly so, if we remember that art embraces all life and all humanity, 
and sees in the temporary and floating doctrines of conservative or revolu- 
tionary only the human grandeur or passion that inspires them. 


We have quoted the whole of this passage for two reasons. 
Firstly, because it is an old issue stated as excellently as we 
remember having seen it stated; and secondly, because if a 
man goes on long enough he generally succeeds in answering 
himself. Both ends of the fundamental point at issue are to 
be seen warring together in his words, and seeking the resolu- 
tion of themselves into simplicity. If it is the poet’s business 
to make man’s soul ‘ worth saving,’ how comes it then that his 
work can alone be judged by ‘a clear theory of art for art’s 
sake’? And if a theory of man’s life, clear or muddy, will 
not save a poet if his work be not poetry, how comes it then 
that a theory of aesthetic (which is a part, however high a part, 
of man’s life) can? A man may do no more than expound 
Mr. Flecker’s own text of the beauty of tragedy and the tragedy 
of beauty (which, by the very introduction of the word tragedy, 
becomes a profound moral issue), and he is arraigned as a 
‘ preacher,’ whereas a man may write ‘ with a clear theory of 
art for art’s sake’ and ‘by that theory alone his work can be 
judged.” It may seem like an escape into Platonism to say, 
what nevertheless is at the back of all Mr. Flecker’s words, that 
the deeper paradox is whether there is not Poetry before the 
making of all poems, and whether poems, large or small, do not 
fail or succeed in the degree in which they render all the implica- 
tions of that larger thing. Life and Poetry become conter- 
minous then, and technique in one or the other waits upon 
vision. In Mr. Flecker’s own poems, following upon his 
Preface, there can be no quarrel with the technique. Especially 
in his title-poem, the melody of the rhymes, according with the 
happy rightness of his verbal music, never fails to please. But 
he never catches our imagination memorably, never leaves us with 
great moments, nor with a swiftly beating mind; but when we 
have closed his book, ‘written with the ‘single intention of 
creating beauty,’ we feel that Beauty is a far more significant 
thing than he has managed to convey. 

It is just in this significance of Beauty, this significance that, 
in Mr. Flecker’s words, ‘embraces all life and all humanity,’ 
that the test of Poetry lies. When the poet is faithful to Beauty 
in his vision and his accomplishment he becomes, he cannot 
help but become, a prophet also. Shelley knew that well 
enough; and when the larger reaching forward of the poet is 
put aside with such phrases as the ‘ Greek spirit,’ or the ‘ Classic 
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ease,’ it is time to remember that Homer and Aeschylus were 
the greatest of the Greeks and Classics. But, indeed, even 
because so much has been said of ‘ art for art’s sake,’ a new kind 
of revolt has taken place. Because Beauty has been made 
incidental, has been turned from its essential significance to the 
purposes of decoration, some have arisen who would turn it yet 
further away, right out of Poetry indeed. Mr. Masefield, who 
but a few years ago wrote 


O Beauty, I have wandered far ; 
Peace, I have suffered seeking thee ; 
Life, I have sought to see thy star 
That other men might see, 


has come lately to the writing of such tales in verse as The 
Widow in the Bye-Street and Dauber. Certainly the first line 
of the stanza we have quoted seems to have some application. 
But it is curious to note how Beauty is revenged on those whe 
have no use for her. Dauber tells the tale of one who, desirous 
of art, shipped to sea because he wished to 


know the sea and ships from A to Z, 
And paint great ships at sea before I’m dead ; 
Ships under skysails running down the Trade— 
Ships and the sea; there’s nothing finer made. 


But his shipmates had small love for him and his art. To be 
sure, neither he nor his art is made very real to us. Dauber 
himself, when he does not show himself a weakling, remains 
a postulate, and his art is part of that postulate. Therefore 
what value he has is mainly symbolic, and it is just in this very 
symbolic value that the poem becomes untrue to life. In a day 
when there are many writers making a specialist’s department 
of the sea and its concerns, it would be rash to claim any part of 
that knowledge; but it does so happen that the present writer 
was once compelled to work his way over half the circumference 
of the globe on a tramp, and it does so happen that among the 
crew was one who painted (and painted, not roughly and for broad 
effects—it is the sophisticated who do that—-but delicately), and 
it does further happen that not one of the crew bore him any 
enmity because of that fact, but rather admired him, gathering 
round him to watch him at work. Life is a puzzled affair; but 
in so far as its conditions are verifiable, Dauber is untrue to life. 
And surely the same may be said of the widow herself in The 
Widow in the Bye-Street. Life, in the long run, and despite 
many aberrations, is generally true to Beauty ; that is the cardinal 
fact in faith and experience ; and Mr. Masefield in turning away 
from Beauty has proved untrue to life. The main interest of 
Dauber is the description of the life on shipboard, and the 
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description, vividly given, of a storm in rounding Cape Horn; 
and there is no particular interest for Poetry in that. 

The wide appeal of such poems is, strictly considered, an 
appeal to sentimentalism, only an inverted sentimentalism, that 
loves the drab-grey simply because it is not rose-pink, and not 
because it has any depth and significance of its own. Men have 
grown so accustomed to slums that they have come to repro- 
duce them in literature, simply because they are not palaces; 
while, outside literature, men are rising up and demanding that 
they shall be abolished. But that the sentimentalism is not 
always inverted, the latest published of Mr. Masefield’s tales in 
verse, The Daffodil Fields, may show. There the sentimentalism 
is pure, with the result that the poem gains greatly in sincerity. 
Coming upon these, Mr. Mathews has timely re-issued the two 
early volumes of Mr. Masefield’s poems Salt-Water Ballads and 
Ballads and Poems. It is difficult not to compare them, and 
it is difficult, in spite of the desire to see the bravery of an 
extended canvas, not to turn back continually to these earlier 
poems after having put Dauber finally upon the shelves. 

If Mr. Masefield’s appeal be to a kind of inverted sentimen- 
talism, that cannot be said of Mr. Wilfred Gibson, though he, 
too, has turned from Beauty—not so fully as he might perhaps 
like to think, however. He is, indeed, obsessed with the fear 
of ‘being poetical.’ A metaphor is suspect long before it 
reaches the threshold of his house, even though its coming 
might assist his meaning. A plain unvarnished tale is his mode, 
though he becomes memorable when his tales take the same 
symbolic value as a just metaphor itself would wear. In his 
early booklet Daily Bread (now published as one volume) the 
customary blank-verse line itself was suspect, doubtless as 
seeming too ‘ poetical.’ For there are indications throughout 
those little dramas that they were first written as blank verse, 
and subsequently cut up into versicles. That this was greatly 
to their loss we cannot but believe. Take this passage from the 
strongest of them all, The Night-Shift : 


Aye, but not yet, 

For she’s in need of sleep. 

When there’s no help, 

And she must know, 

Then ’twill be time enough 

To break the news to her. 

Perhaps, when she has slept a bit, 
She will be strong to bear much 
That’s now: beyond her strength. 


If we are right in thinking, this other to be the original form, 
is there not great gain in compression and metrical suggestion? 
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Aye, but not yet, for she’s in need of sleep. 

When there’s no help, and she must know, then ’twill 
Be time enough to break the news to her. 

Perhaps when she has slept a bit, she’ll be 

Strong to bear much that’s now beyond her strength. 


Nor is the question merely one of form. In his later booklet, 
Fires, he abandons versicles for a more consistent metrical form ; 
he helps himself to rhyme, and in the most memorable of the 
tales he tells there, The Wife, he relies on so poetical a symbol 
as the appearance of a woman’s soul in the form of a white bird. 
There are some who would call that hyperbole; some might 
even call it a rhetorical figure; but whatever it be it gives a 
memorable beauty to the tale. And it is where he achieves this 
symbolism, this use of intellectual and emotional ritual, that 
Mr. Gibson strikes the quality he misses so often in his work. 
He misses it because he is afraid of it. And it is curious to-note 
that the press notices he quotes in each booklet fasten upon just 
those poems where it breaks past his guard as being typical of 
his method. 

In the opening poem to Fires Mr. Gibson says that he turns 
from ‘Shelley’s lustral pyre’ to ‘the man who hews the coal 
to feed my fire.” We are not quite certain that we know what 
he means by ‘ Shelley’s lustral pyre,’ but Shelley’s poetry is a 
lustral rite that offers itself as freely to the man who hews the 
coal to feed the fire as to any, and we wonder a little what that 
man gains by being offered in its stead a portrait of himself. 
Certain it is that Shelley’s vision of a new heaven and a new 
earth, and Shelley’s initiatory lustral rite, have, despite all 
faults, done more to beget a wide-spread passion for a purer 
and nobler order of life than any other influence between his day 
and ours. Their influence has now become as functional as the 
life-blood in the thought of the brain ; and many who have little 
knowledge of him are nevertheless using him in their passion 
for a worthier order. He expressed life, he did not exploit 
living, and we may see a token of that larger influence from him 
and from others in the songs that are coming to be sung by those 
who have undertaken the rougher discipline of life. There is 
Mr. William Davies, whose new volume Foliage neither widens 
the scope of his song nor diminishes its sincerity ; there is Mr. 
Alfred Williams, who also comes with a new volume, Cor 
Cordium; there is Mr. John Helston, whose strong work has 
aroused attention in the magazines, and who now collects it 
together in a volume, Aphrodite and other Poems. Each of 
these has come up with a song stamped with sincerity, and it is 
noteworthy that in neither case do they sing of the glory of 
labour, but rather the glory of spiritual and intellectual being. 
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In Mr. Davies’s case the sharp circumscription of his song gives 
more than a note of repetition as his volumes succeed each other. 
Since Nature Poems this has been marked. It is even possible 
to trace one poem through several different forms. The marvel 
is that the spontaneity and joy of his songs remain unsoiled. 
If he repeats his songs, there is yet no sense of staleness; 
if he does not go on to greater heights or wider plains, it is 
without question that he enjoys himself exceedingly where he is, 
and can put that joy without premeditation into his poetry. 

The same sincerity marks Mr. Williams. To Nature he 
sings : 

O, My Beloved! I fear my cry’s not heard. Let it not be made in vain. 

Let not the little thread of song become abortive in me. 

Let it go forth bravely, winding and undulating. 

Let it come to fit ears, let it obtain sympathy. 

There is no sweetness in it. It is not very acceptable. 

I have heard richer sounds, I have looked in pools deeper with thought. 

I have seen art so transfigured there was no art perceptible in it. 

I have seen many shrines and temples, far greater than my own; that is 
not my fault. 

Though there are hints in the very poem The Testament—out 

of his earlier book of this year, Nature and other Poems—of one 

Walt Whitman, who sang before him, yet his song is his own. 

Much has been said of the way in which he, as a forgeman, bent 

his mind to entering the realms of gold. There is high honour 

in that, and the traces of the stark intellectual toil it meant 

are strewn over his pages; yet it is not for that a poet will be 

remembered if his song fail in authenticity and vision. Some- 

times Mr. Williams does fail ; he fails more often in Cor Cordium 

than in any of his earlier books; translations and apologetics, 

for example, have no part in themselves with the stuff of poetry. 

But in the main he has his own song to sing, and he sings it 

bravely and well. 

The title of Mr. Helston’s book would seem to indicate that 
he had turned to the refurbishment of old legends. But there 
is little of that kind in his work. Indeed Aphrodite at Leather- 
head, though the poem by which he first won attention, is by 
no means the best of his harvest; for all that it is the poem in 
which his sensual strength is the most evident. There, too, he 
displays the weakness that finds him tripping so constantly. 
Masses (there is no fitter word) occur where his lines work 
themselves into an extraordinary congestion. Nor is this con- 
gestion ithe result of condensation. Rapidity of thought or 
image has often in some of the most memorable passages of 
poetry missed the intervening stages that the mind requires, and 
so produced an ellipsis giving the effect of congestion. But that 
is not the particular congestion that makes Mr. Helston’s mean- 
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ing often so difficult to follow. His comes rather from an 
inability to deploy in successive combinations the emotions with 
which he is concerned. He loses expression, thus. Often a long 
tract of verse becomes as so much waste tissue in the body of 
his poem, not because it does not contain thoughts and emotions 
that may be proper to the poem (though even there he some- 
times fails, particularly in his incidental pronouncements on 
God and man), but because he has failed to express them. It is 
often as if he were grappling with an unfamiliar medium that 
he could not sufficiently burden with the weight of his emotion. 
Yet such parts of his poetry are not altogether waste tissue ; they 
have their function, they do convey the sense of power and 
strength, and so aid in the total effect. It is, however, in the 
opening poem of his volume, in Lonicera, which he calls a 
‘modern idealised conversation,’ that he shows his best; for 
there, even where his lines are most congested, his meaning is 
never too far away to be missed. Lonicera is indeed a very 
remarkable achievement, that happens incidentally also to be a 
new form in poetic art. And sometimes he rises to a simple 
strength of utterance that is fine and finished. This is how 
“The Man’ addresses ‘The Woman’ who had spoken in con- 
tempt of him, though loving him, years before : 


You lost your power to hold me, when you lied ; 
But when you stooped to that I learnt distrust 
Of my own senses—deemed you less than you— 
(As once through lover’s eyes I deemed you more) 
In all things else. And since it is that hate 
But languishes on foods that feed contempt, 
Hate left no heir within my heart but dust: 
Not good to fight on; albeit I fought. Success 

(I rose in spite of, not because of, you) 
Had dust and ashes on it when it came. 


Experience had gone to the making of that poem; experience 
and dreams. 

What disfigures much of Mr. Helston’s work is his insistence 
on sensuality. It is not necessary in order for a man not to 
‘requite the spirit of his birth with ignominy’ for him to protest 
its worthiness in the particularisation of his desire. An over- 
protesting manhood, it should be remembered, speedily loses its 
virility. If desire be sufficient to itself, it has no need to protest 
that fact. But if desire be turned back upon itself, through 
some fault in the emotional relation of mind and mind, or heart 
and heart, then we receive a volume of surging perplexed impres- 
sions like Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Love Poems, and others. It 
is a strange volume, strange with a beauty that constantly seems 


thwarted. 
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I leaned me forward to find her lips, 
And claim her utterly in a kiss, 
When the lightning flew across her face, 
And I saw her for a flaring space 
Of a second, afraid of the clips 
Of my arms, inert with dread, wilted in fear of my kiss. 


That is the refrain of these love poems; and if the singer be 
baffled it is little wonder that the hearers should be a little 
puzzled. But those who have read Mr. Lawrence’s novel Sons 
and Lovers will scarcely need the suggestion that one must be 
read in the light of the other. Each has the same power of 
introspection, the same complicated sense of heart that does not 
tune with heart. 

To turn from volumes such as these to Mr. Laurence 
Binyon’s two volumes of Auguries and Odes, or to the recent 
edition of Mr. Robert Bridges’s Poetical Works, or to Mr. 
Stephen Phillips’s latest volume Lyrics and Dramas, is to per- 
ceive at once a fundamental change of intention. It is indeed 
too fundamental a difference to be covered by such terms as 
“modern poetry.’ There always was the poet who sought in 
his poetry to reach out after the inexpressible, or to ‘load every 
rift with ore,’ as distinguished from the poet who was content 
to write cool and easy lines. It is clear that the very effort to reach 
out after the inexpressible, or to load with ore, implies an interest 
nearer to the concerns of the spirit of man than the contentment 
with faultless lines. To read Mr. Binyon’s poems is to realise how 
faultless lines may be without signifying anything to the spirit. 
Had he arisen bravely to ‘ preach,’ even, he would have come 
nearer a living concern. As it is, the mere outward form of things 
is described for us, and the interest is small because the signifi- 
cance is slight. We do not live more greatly in his poetry, we 
do not rise to the possible heights of our being in the ritual of 
his verse ; and apparently it was never intended that we should. 
A well-wrought poem is its own justification, though it be done 
as an exercise of skill. One sees that in Mr. Stephen Phillips. 
He has, however, been called upon to endure the vagaries of 
the critics ; and that should nearly always be sufficient to enlist 
hearty sympathy. But a few years ago the peans were ringing 
in his praise; now disparagement is committing itself to the 
same excesses. Yet the poetry that was his then is his still, 
though it be partly derivative and, in its contentment with glib 
values, mainly superficial. It is difficult to see why such a poem 
as Cromer Abbey was written. Neither is it concerned with the 
habitual life of men, nor is it concerned with the profounder life 
of the spirit. The play entitled The King is the most note- 
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worthy thing in the volume, and it very well displays Mr. 
Phillips’s weakness. For the virtue of the position it is con- 
cerned with--and the virtue, we may say, of all dramatic 
position—is one of personality, of character-exploration. But 
Mr. Phillips is content that his characters should remain as 
postulates in a given dramatic position, and the result is, seeing 
that the interest must in some way be maintained, that he is 
compelled to be merely theatrical. And the theatrical is begin- 
ning to lose even its theatrical value. 

The desire to avoid the merely theatrical in drama (while 
yet making drama a thing of the theatre and not a thing only 
of the library) is the continual problem of poetic drama. Mr. 
Phillips in Herod came very near to answering this. Now 
Mr. Macfie puts forward an answer in Valdimar. And he 
courageously turns to the archaic forms of speech. His Norse 
subject aids him in this, though the ring of ‘thees’ and 
‘thous’ sounds strangely on the ears at first. But the most 
interesting element in the play is the theme by which Mr. 
Macfie makes it more than an exercise in history, brings it into 
relation with the thriving life of men. For Valdimar is a 
Christian in pagan Norway. Not a Christian in the ecclesias- 
tical sense merely; for when Olaf, the claimant to the throne 
of Norway, professes Christianity, Valdimar is almost as much 
removed from him as from Hakan. He is described as ‘a 
christened jarl who has Tolstoian views of Christianity.’ Mr. 
Macfie explains too much (apart from the incidental ana- 
chronism), for by giving Valdimar ‘ views’ he makes him so much 
less of a vital personality. His play is strong, its action is 
sincere and free, but it fails just at this point. Had he told us 
nothing of Valdimar—had he told himself nothing of Valdimar 
—he would have been compelled to express himself in Valdimar’s 
personality, he would have had to make of Valdimar just what 
Valdimar is not—a character and not a postulate. He very 
nearly becomes this all the time. It is Fiona who takes the 
quality of life away from him; indeed she is a fine, living and 
forceful creation by reason of her very development through the 
play : but it was Valdimar who needed this truth of psychology, 
for the play is his. And in the very uncertainty of his charac- 
terisation the action hesitates, without that hesitation being a 
part and portion of Valdimar’s real personality. 

There is little attempt to capture such subtleties of charac- 
terisation in Mr. Noyes’s Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. 


The Tabor fainted far away behind us, but her feet that day 
They beat a rosier morrice o’er the fairy-circled green. 

And o’er a field of buttercups, a field of lambs and buttercups, 
We danced along a cloth of gold, a summer king and queen. 
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That is the note he is desirous to capture ; and if a poet be judged 
by his success in fulfilling what he set out to achieve, it cannot 
be denied that there is a spirit in these tales that, if it seem a little 
thin, has a gaiety and jollity of itsown. Ben Jonson, Dekker, Chris 
Marlowe, Will Shakespeare, and Bacon (as avocatus diaboli) are 
all summoned as the providers of roysterous entertainment, with- 
out respect to the authenticity of their portraiture. They are used 
as symbols ; they are subordinate to a philosophy, and that philo- 
sophy is the outlook of a great child. How well Mr. Noyes succeeds 
in achieving his end is another question. We cannot believe, for 
instance, that a well-whitewashed Chris Marlowe will achieve 
that end when so many living and true symbols are available. 
Let a man read, for example (if he be the grown-up child that 
women report him to be) Mr. de la Mare’s Peacock Pie, and 
thereafter turn to the same author’s The Listeners, and 
say whether these magical poems do not avail better than a 
resuscitated Mermaid Tavern where the people are not real. 
There is scarce a poet writing whose poems leave so ineffaceable 
an impression on the mind as Mr. de la Mare’s. Delicately 
wrought, exquisitely carved, there is no waste word in them; 
and the economy is, as economy so seldom is, part and lot of an 
inspiration that seldom fails. 

The same inspiration is to be discovered in what we accept 
as the most noteworthy book of Poetry for many a day, #.’s 
Collected Poems. There is the same economy of procedure 
noticeable throughout the book ; there is not a waste line ; there 
is scarcely a syllable that does not imply something of soul thrift. 
That is the significance of the book. It is an experience. 
fi. does not always succeed in expressing his mood ; sometimes 
he only reports it in verse—that is to say, the music awakened 
in the mind does not ring, but is told of, in the verse—but the 
mood is always authentic, and it is always of intense significance 
to the spirit of man striving in the toils of Time. Those who 
conceive Poetry as more than a play-toy (even though that play- 
toy be realistic photography), those who conceive Poetry as, at 
its truest, a high ritual in which the spirit of man purifies itself, 
endures great moods and moments that become part of its eternal 
property because thereby it exalts itself, will find this book often 
in their hands. The Poetry in this book is great because it was 
great before ever it was woven into its verse, and that is the 
highest test of Poetry ; that is the test which, as we return upon 
our opening, makes Poetry a divine instructor without falling 
foul of the mere preacher. The craftsmanship of these Collected 
Poems is sometimes poor; it is sometimes unable, as we have 
said, to make the singing its own exaltation, but there can 
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surely be none who will read this book and not feel that they 
are face to face with a mood whose very gesture of dignity and 
grace has implicit in it a wisdom that is the prerogative of simple 
greatness. Al. is, in short, a seér; and this book is one such as 
comes only at rare intervals, the book of a seér. 


DARRELL FIGGIs. 





A LAYMAN’S VIEWS ON MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Havina been interested in the welfare and upkeep of an organised 
medical research fund for four years, I am now prompted to 
write this article by the hope that the publication of my experi- 
ences may lead others (especially laymen like myself) to try 
this mode of helping to alleviate human suffering. 

I am a merchant—an American citizen—who has spent thirty 
years in England; and four years ago I met my present senior 
research scholar, whose work so interested me that I undertook 
to promote its continuation. Fresh paths of research became 
opened up, and altogether there are now four qualified workers 
engaged at different lines of research under these auspices. From 
the outset I found this form of philanthropy most interesting, 
and frequently exciting, requiring a great deal of judgment— 
altogether most interesting work. 

There must be many charitably inclined persons who are 
very willing to help or promote philanthropic objects and institu- 
tions, and doubtless many such persons would be glad to interest 
themselves in medical research did they know how to begin or 
what the question involves; but, unfortunately, many of those 
to whom this side of philanthropy has been suggested seem to 
have the impression that medical research is too complicated 
for laymen and necessitates the sinking of a large amount of 
capital with trustees without any immediate prospect of results. 
Such an impression is wrong, and I hope to convince others by dis- 
cussing the question from the standpoint of practical experience. 

I would mention that I have no knowledge of medicine except 
what I have picked up by considering problems with the research 
workers ; but by this means I can grasp a fair amount of that 
which is being done, and what is required to be done; more- 
over, I am able to gauge the progress of the work by its results 
and the arguments raised thereon by medical men. 

By the term ‘ medical research ’ is meant a specially organised 
attempt to investigate disease from the more scientific point of 
view ; that is to say, to employ well-adapted men to investigate 
firstly all the well-known facts concerning the disease, then 
to try to discover the cause of it, and to prove the matter experi- 
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mentally. ‘To my mind, this will place them in a position better 
than any other way to discover the prevention or cure or ameliora- 
tion of the disease as it attacks human beings. Veterinary 
medical research is closely allied to the work in which I am 
engaged. Indeed, during the researches we are daily coming 
in contact with diseases which run a modified course in other 
animals, and much of our experience must necessarily be gained 
with the lower animals, because we cannot experiment on man- 
kind ; nevertheless, the prevention of suffering and death in our 
own race must remain the main object of medical research. 

In thus defining medical research, stress is laid upon the 
scientific side of the question, and I think that such systematic 
and experimental investigation of disease must result sooner in 
practical solutions of the problems; but hand in hand with this 
sort of work the knowledge gained by the physician or surgeon 
in the course of his daily practice must also be taken as the 
real basis on which the experiments are founded. Therefore 
the chief investigators should havé undergone a medical educa- 
tion, and, if possible, they should be in touch with (not necessarily 
on the staff of) a hospital or medical institution. In my 
opinion, every doctor while doing his daily work is in a way a 
scholar of medical research, investigating all the time, although 
he may not realise the fact; but as a rule he has not the time 
to make elaborate crucial experiments with the microscope or 
with animals. These must be done for him, and it is the pro- 
moters of this strict ‘ medical research’ who have to undertake 
this part of the business. It is the most difficult part of the 
problem of disease, and those who work at it must remember 
that, when the goal of successful practical result is attained, it 
is the practising doctor or health officer who must again come into 
the arena, for it is he who will have to put the experimental 
research to the supreme test by trying to prevent or cure the 
disease by the knowledge given to him. 

Not only is true medical research the most difficult part of 
Medicine, but it requires determination, unlimited patience, and, 
above all, freedom of thought and plenty of opportunity for it. 
This must be borne in mind throughout by its promoters. A 
research fund cannot be run on the lines of a commercial busi- 
ness ; and yet my commercial training has been a useful adjunct 
to the learning and ingenuity of the medical men who actually 
do the work. 

Hitherto, nearly all research work has been done by individual 
enterprise. It is true that in Germany, and to a small extent 
in the United States—e.g. the New York State Cancer Research 
—the Governments have helped, and quite recently the British 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that a considerable sum of 
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money from the National Insurance funds would be devoted to 
research, chiefly on tuberculosis. But by far the greater pro- 
portion of the work is undertaken by individuals. Govern- 
ments are slowly but surely realising the importance of the’ in- 
vestigation of disease, while individual citizens promote it not 
only because it may prevent suffering and distress among them- 
selves and their friends, but also because it is, perhaps, the best 
way of spending money for the benefit of humanity. 

There are several of these philanthropic research funds in 
England and the United States. The Lister Institute, the 
research charities at the Middlesex and Cancer Hospitals, the 
Beit Scholarships, the Imperial Cancer Research Fund, and 
sundry scholarships provided by some of the City Guilds and Com- 
panies, and by funds at the schools of tropical medicine, etc. 
In America the list must be headed by the Rockefeller Institute 
and Hospital, the Harriman Research Fund at the Roosevelt 
Hospital, and the George Crocker Research Fund at Columbia 
University. 

In addition, there is another manner in which research is 
carried on ; I mean that done by individuals who hold professor- 
ships at universities and medical schools. The incumbents 
themselves are paid for teaching ; but, being enthusiastic towards 
progress, in their spare time they frequently conduct medical 
research. Indeed, the holders of many of these posts are expected 
to do this. Although this is a laudable ambition, I venture to 
think that it is not the best way of promoting science. Research 
workers ought to be able to devote all their thoughts to their 
work. Moreover, those who have to teach must be inclined to 
pin their faith a great deal on the older theories which they have 
to instil into others, and which may lead them into a groove 
and so prevent them embarking on new projects and methods, 
which are so essential to progress in science. Advancement 
must be placed on a higher level than education. 

The usual way in which these private research funds are 
maintained is by individual philanthropists endowing them with 
capital, which is invested in trust stock. The expenses, salaries, 
and general upkeep are paid out of the interest, which as a rule 
is administered by a committee. Many professorships come into 
the same category—the funds being controlled by the university. 
In some of them voluntary subscriptions are also an element in 
their support; and, yet again, some derive income from the 
testing of specimens sent in by medical practitioners. 

To endow these research funds requires a considerable amount 
of capital if a large staff is to be employed. The laboratory 
expenses connected with them amount to within 1001. per research 
worker per year, allowing each man to have a separate room 
in the laboratory—which he ought to have. The salaries paid 
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to the workers vary considerably, and, as a class, these men are 
not well paid. I know of only one appointment, and it in- 
volves teaching, which is worth 10001. a year. A very few get 
8001., and a few 6001. The junior workers usually receive about 
150l., while there are many research scholarships worth only 
1001. a year. These salaries seem to be hardly worthy of the 
work done; and, considering the general financial status of the 
medical profession, I doubt if scholars could be obtained at the 
price, were it not for the interest inspired by research. Very 
few of the workers have private means. They are generally 
medical men whose medical education has cost hundreds of 
pounds, and who, if they went into practice, would at least stand 
a chance of becoming comfortably off. It is not right that men 
should devote perhaps their lives, and certainly their best years, 
to Science for such small remuneration. _ But at present there is 
no prospect for men to exceed the incomes named; and the 
research worker who has devoted all his thoughts to his work 
for some years becomes generally unable to adopt any other 
path in life—and, I may add, pensions are seldom provided. 
The temporary research appointment appears to be a mistake ; 
for a man to give up even a few years to this highly specialised 
work, and then to be discharged and advised to go in for teach- 
ing or other occupation, is a retrograde policy. Systematic in- 
vestigations cannot be made under such conditions, which can 
only lead to the production of disjointed fragments, requiring 
much work later on to piece together. I hope that philan- 
thropists who promote research will be prepared to give better 
salaries than is the case to-day. We must not trade on en- 
thusiasm for progress; better work is done if the workers have 
no financial worries and have not the fear that age or incapacita- 
tion may land them in difficulties. It may be said that great 
credit comes from successful research ; but credit in science does 
not provide food, shelter, and happiness, and many years of 
drudgery may be experienced before any credit is received, if it 
is received at all. Apart from bestowing decorations on them, 
nations have seldom rewarded those who have done so much to 
save life by research ; on the other hand, warlike operations which 
tend to destroy life are frequently remunerated. 

The actual expenses of research can now be easily calculated. 
Endowments, of course, have to be calculated on the interest 
derived from ‘ gilt-edged’ securities. It is unnecessary to spend 
money in building, because there are plenty of excellent labora- 
tories for men to work in now vacant and only wanting occupants, 
both in this country and in the United States. I have been 
fortunate in obtaining the help of the Governing Body of the 
Lister Institute of Preventive Medicine at Chelsea, who have 
placed admirable laboratories for the time being at our disposal. 
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We can make use of the resources of that institution,.and it 
provides us gratis with lighting, heating, water, etc. Such an 
action helps one to do more than otherwise would be possible, 
and doubtless other laboratories and institutions in this country 
and America would do the same for other promoters of medical 
research. 

If large funds are contemplated, endowments are necessary. 
This places research on a very sound basis, and it requires a 
committee of trustees, because the responsibility must be distri- 
buted. Some of these committees attain large proportions, which 
1 am not certain is altogether a very wise thing. Eminent 
medical men gladly give their services for them, but there is 
a danger, if the committees are large, of ‘ over-control’ of the 
workers, which may tend to prevent the investigation of original 
ideas. Still, for large endowed funds, there is no alternative. 

But there are many people, like myself, who would like to 
help medical research, but who at the same time do not wish to 
make these involved endowments, or at least do not want to 
do so at the outset until they are more certain of their ground. 
It was with this consideration in view that I started our research 
fund, which is supported out of income. As I have said, it has 
now been continued for four years, and therefore I know that 
the fear expressed to me by others that the promotion of medical 
research necessitates the special endowment of from 40,0001. 
to 50,000/. is quite unfounded. A moderate endeavour may lead 
to fruitful results, and may at least encourage the more elaborate 
endowment plan. Even one worker provided will help con- 
siderably and ensure more gratification than a third motor-car. 
Personally, I prefer to promote research in this manner, 
because it gives me an opportunity of taking more interest in the 
work done, and in the results obtained, besides being more 
gratifying to the workers, who know and feel that their patron 
is taking a personal interest. Consequently there is no need 
for a committee or board of trustees, and so the workers obtain 
greater freedom. Should they require any appliance, they need 
not wait for the board meeting, say, on the first Thursday in 
the month—they merely come to their patron with their request. 

I do not wish it to be thought that I am in any way deprecat- 
ing the necessity of committees, as I consider it is absolutely 
necessary to have them to handle large sums of money bequeathed 
by donors for specific purposes to hospitals, research, or any other 
philanthropic work ; but it is not well to have too large a com- 
mittee. At present we ourselves have none, and we do not feel 
the need of one. Surely those who are working daily know 
more about the work than a committee which assembles once 
a month (even if the committee should consist of eminent men), 
especially in such a research enterprise as ours. 
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Naturally in stric‘ly scientific questions the lay promoter can 
be of little service ; but such questions are straightforward ones, 
which can only be answered by perseverance and carefully 
thought out experiment. It is the business side of research which 
requires much foresight, and this is really the business man’s 
province. To discover scientific principles is a matter of inventing 
new methods of investigation and then doing much experiment 
and cross-experiment ; but to convince others that a new prin- 
ciple has been discovered is a much more onerous task. One 
would think that the medical profession would gladly investigate a 
new discovery, but this is not always the case. The profession is 
conservative and requires much evidence, but it also requires 
convincing of bona-fide endeavour; and it is in this that the 
lay promoter of medical research can be of service—a service 
which is as interesting as it is profitable. 

This method of conducting research is cheaper than the endow- 
ment plan; one is not forced to invest large sums of money at 
4or5 percent. A business man will appreciate what this means. 
From my experience I find that it costs less than a similar 
number of workers under some of the endowed funds. Yet I 
have no complaints from the researchers. I know that they can 
live comfortably and work their hardest. I have made provision 
for the future. We are an enthusiastic group, unfettered by 
conventions and regulations, and by this means I believe we 
stand a good chance of solving the difficult problems we have 
undertaken. 

In promoting this form of research, however, one must be 
careful in selecting the right workers, and it seems to me that it 
is in this selection that the one danger lies. It is reasonable 
to suppose that there may be men who, though keen at first, 
later on become disappointed. I must admit I have not met this 
type. Medical research is absorbingly interesting; there is no 
limit thereto ; so little is known about many problems that there 
is small danger in repeating work already done; in fact, every 
hour spent thereat, although it may not lead immediately to 
practical results, means that new ground is being turned over. 
This in itself is sufficiently meritorious to warrant the expenditure 
necessitated. The men required are those who have medical 
education, but high degrees and learning are not, I think, of 
great importance. They must have honesty of purpose, 
enthusiasm, and, above all, ingenuity to invent new methods, and 
be initiative. They should be young and prepared to meet failure 
good-humouredly, and to stand severe criticism. 

It is wise to place an ultimate goal before each worker. I say 
an ultimate goal because, while no exception is taken to investiga- 
tion on independent lines, the workers have to bear in mind that 
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all must tend to elucidate the main object. My object originally 
was the cause and prevention of cancer. Since then the staff has 
been enlarged to investigate zymotic diseases, such as measles, 
whooping-cough, syphilis, etc. Tio my mind these diseases at 
the present day cause more misery than any others. Cancer 
takes away the friends and relatives we have known and loved, 
while zymotic diseases kill thousands of our children whose lives 
are so valuable to the country. There is no doubt that these 
objects may be termed ‘‘ ambitious,’’ and it may be said that they 
will require years of work. So be it ; but, unless some one strives, 
they will take longer. 

These are the ultimate goals, but the workers are permitted 
to investigate side-issues ; frontal attacks on a problem may offer 
great difficulties, whereas a side-issue may throw light thereon 
more rapidly. For instance, two years ago I found one day 
the cancer workers engaged in boiling down a barrel of tar. I 
did not stop them, but wondered what that had to do with cancer. 
As a result of that occupation, to-day a large practical experiment 
is being undertaken at Cardiff by some tar-distillers and briquette- 
makers in the endeavour to prevent the disease called pitch- 
cancer—a disease which threatens hundreds of workmen. If this 
experiment is successful, it bids fair not only to prevent the 
disease in South Wales but also to explain much concerning the 
cause of cancer in general. The workers must not be pinned 
down, but they must keep their goals in view. 

I have said that as a layman one can gauge the progress by 
the results and the attitude of the medical profession. The mere 
fact that commercial companies are undertaking an experiment 
of this nature and defraying the considerable expense connected 
therewith shows clearly to me that the researches (on which the 
experiment is entirely based) have reached a stage where they 
require a supreme test, and are approaching the realm of practical 
preventive medicine. The cancer work is by no means proven 
yet, but the tar experiment, if successful, should place it on a 
sound basis. It is gratifying to think that after less than four 
years’ work our efforts have reached even this stage. I have also 
had the satisfaction of hearing from the Home Secretary that even 
as far as they have gone the researches have been of service to 
the Government in their inquiry on this disease, pitch-cancer. 
I must admit, however, that this stage could not have been 
reached had it not been for the co-operation of the Government 
officials. 

The attitude of the medical profession towards original investi- 
gations has to be carefully gauged. When the initial stages of 
the work were published, the profession took no notice of them ; 
later on, there was some adverse criticism, but at the same time 
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there were a few supporters. One of the publications produced 
severe condemnation, although no one has yet disproved any of 
the work. It was published in a new way, for which I was partly 
responsible, and seemed to cause some apprehension. Soon 
after this I heard a discussion on the researches, and was 
struck by the vehement denunciation of them by an authority 
here in London. It appeared to me that our friendly rivals would 
not have taken the trouble to denounce us with such force had 
there been no value in the researches. There is a lot of rivalry, 
especially among workers in the cancer problem, and one must be 
careful not to misinterpret a priori objections. Many critics, 
however, were more content to wait for the results of practical 
demonstrations. 

I began to promote research independently as I imagined I 
saw a method to help mankind, and it has now become a fasci- 
nating occupation. Almost daily, questions, not so much of 
medical but of business import, are brought to me by the workers 
to settle. Questions of policy; queries about patents, which we 
take out not for commercial gain but to prevent piracy ; arranging 
for demonstrations ; getting universities in America to send men 
over to study the methods and work ; arranging for publication, 
and trying experiments in this line to make scientific publications 
more readable so that they can partly be understood by those 


who desire to support scientific work ; there is much administra- © 


tion which gives one plenty of occupation. 

Such are my suggestions for an individual layman who may 
wish to promote medical research. They involve no difficulties ; 
and if others do not feel disposed to sink large sums of money for 
research I would still urge that they should try a similar experi- 
ment to mine. I am convinced that they will derive much 
pleasure therefrom. I have not hitherto found its equal; and 
there is also the satisfaction of knowing and feeling that every 
step has its value for the benefit of humanity. Scientific work is 
a speculation, but one cannot be a loser therein. If the experi- 
ments lead to the prevention of disease, the promoter will be a 
proud man indeed ; but if this goal is not immediately reached, 
still the work need never be done again, and it remains as a 
permanent monument to those who do it. I earnestly hope that 
others will help to promote medical research in a similar way. 
As I have said, my purpose in writing this article is possibly to 
waken philanthropic interest in the mind of some layman who 
will secure the services of qualified workers and run a laboratory 
of hisown. I wish only to show how easy it is to do this and how 
much pleasure it gives, and how much benefit is likely to come 
from it. An enormous field of work is open. 


JOHN Howarp McFApDEN. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND THE BRITISH 
TAXPAYER: 


4 BRITISH INDIAN VIEW 


THE question of Ulster at present occupies the public mind 
almost exclusively, but there is really a much larger question 
which menaces Imperial interests and cannot be ignored: one, 
moreover, which must find a more prominent place in the 
political future of the Empire as time advances. If the British 
Indian question in South Africa is allowed to become more 
complicated than it already is, it will give British statesmen 
greater trouble than a dozen Ulsters rolled into one. I am not 
a Nationalist; I have never belonged to the Indian National 
Congress; I have never played the réle of an alarmist. 1 hold 
no brief for Lord Hardinge ; indeed, I have freely criticised his 
Lordship’s action with reference to the removal of the capital 
to Delhi." But with such reliable information as is before me 
T should be failing in my duty as a British subject if I did not 
strike a note of warning, advising the British nation that there 
is grave trouble ahead unless immediate steps are taken by them 
to strengthen the hands of the Viceroy of India. 

The views of Lord Crewe, Lord Hardinge, Lord Ampthill, 
and the Indian leaders are mainly based on the ethical side of 
the problem, and ethics may appeal to the upper classes of 
Englishmen ; but to make the democracy interested in the South 
African question one must be able to show how the matter, if 
not properly handled, would affect the pocket of the British 
taxpayer. In other words, the question at issue has to be 
considered from the standpoint of expediency, or what the man 
in the street would call the business point of view. 

The existence of the Empire depends on its Imperial 
defences, and there can be no adequate Imperial defences unless 
there is a good supply of funds from the proceeds of the trade 
of the United Kingdom. Now from the British trade point of 


2 Anglo-Indian Studies, pp. 278-94. Longmans, 1913. 
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view, which is the more important to England, India or Sout!: 
Africa? We have it on the authority of Lord Curzon that 


One tenth of the entire trade of the British Empire passes through the 
seaports of India; and this sea-borne trade is more than one third of the 
trade of the Empire outside the United Kingdom. It is greater than 
that of Australia and Canada combined, and within the Empire Indian 
sea-borne trade is second only to that of the United Kingdom. India 
has become the largest producer of food and raw material in the Empire 
and the principal granary of Great Britain, the imports into the United 
Kingdom of wheat, meal, and flour from India exceeding those of Canada, 
and being double those of Australia.? 


It is a matter of history that England occupied Cape 
Colony in order to secure the trade route to her Indian Empire. 
Until comparatively recently India absorbed the minds of British 
statesmen more than South Africa or any other part of the 
Empire. Now, except in the case of a few Imperialists like 
Lord Curzon, it has evidently become a fashion with public men 
at home to pay more attention to the Self-Governing Colonies 
than to their great Dependency in the East. They forget that 
these Self-Governing Colonies, looked at from a purely economic 
point of view, are practically countries under foreign flags with 
a sort of entente cordiale for purposes of defence. These 
Colonies have their own fiscal systems, under which British 
trade is handicapped by protective duties. With India, on the 
contrary, England enjoys Free Trade, and the fiscal policy of 
India is under the control of the British Parliament. There is 
no protective customs barrier between England and India 
as there is between England and South Africa and all 
the Self-Governing Colonies. The point now at issue there- 
fore is: ii it is inevitable that either India or South Africa 
should be estranged, is it to the interests of the British taxpayer 
that he should lose the Indian market for British goods? He 
cannot lose the South African market, for that has already been 
lost, since England retains no fiscal control over the South 
African Government. This point of view has not been discussed 
either by the Secretary of State for India, the Viceroy of 
India, Lord Ampthill, or any of the Indian leaders, and after 
carefully watching the tendencies of the democracy for the last 
nine years in this country I feel impelled to say that unless and 
until the point of view of the voter—that is, the question of how 
it touches his pocket—is made quite clear, the subject to the 
average taxpayer will remain one of only academic importance. 

Let us look at the question from the British taxpayer’s 
point of view. South Africa has cost him about 250,000,000/. 


* The Place of Iniia in the oe p. 28, by Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
John Murray. 1909. 
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over the expenses of the Boer War, or 50,000,000]. more than 
the indemnity which Bismarck exacted from France after 
the Franco-Prussian War. It costs him now, after the South 
African market for British goods has been turned into practically 
a foreign market, no less than 633,500/. yearly for the upkeep 
of 6888 British soldiers there,’ exclusive of sea transport, ammuni- 
tion, arms, accoutrements, recruiting and training expenses in- 
curred at home, and will cost him this for ever. Lord Selborne 
wrote from South Africa to the Colonial Secretary on the 21st of 
May 1906 : ‘ South Africa will, for all time, require to be occupied 
by troops imported from Europe, not only for its protection 
against foreign invasion, but even for the enforcement of order 
among its native populaticn.“* When it is pointed out to the 
British taxpayer that every one of the 75,000 British soldiers in 
India is paid for by the Indian taxpayer, he will at once see 
what a white elephant South Africa is to him. Will he like to 
go on paying annually this large sum of money to maintain a 
country in which Dutch interests predominate over British 
interests, and in the fiscal system of which country he has abso- 
lutely no voice? This is the crux of the whole question, as the 
British voter would regard it if he understood it properly; he 
may not understand it at the moment, but there are plenty of 
intelligent Trade Union leaders who will soon see what I mean, 
and be in a position to look after the taxpayer’s interests in that 
direction. During the last seven years’ agitation, both dis- 
tinguished Englishmen who have had the interests of India at 
heart and my countrymen have unfortunately lost sight of this 
most important aspect of the case, and therefore with all their 
endeavours they have not carried the British public with them. 
The average British voter is hardly roused even by municipal 
interests unless they affect him directly and immediately in his 
purse or person. How can it be expected that he will give his 
attention to Imperial affairs any more than he attends to foreign 
affairs, of which he has no real knowledge, and of which he 
does not feel the immediate bearing? Whatever may 
be the views of Lord Crewe or Lord Hardinge, to carry 
through a matter of such importance and magnitude requires 
the support of the British taxpayer, and, unless his eyes are 
opened to the commercial aspect of the question—the aspect 
which affects him most—there is not much likelihood of any- 
thing definite being done in the immediate future. No one 
but a visionary would think of being able to move the British 
democracy in a hurry by basing his argument on ethics: the 
average British voter wants something more tangible than ques- 
tions of morality or rights of citizenship, or the comity of 
nations, or any such high-faluting. It is in the interests of 
* Army Bstimates, 1913-14, p. 214.  * Cd. 3308 of 1907, p. 3. 
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British statesmen as well as of the Indian leaders of thought 
to realise this patent truth, and try to educate the British voter 
to see that his interests lie in supporting the British Cabinet in 
meting out even-handed justice to his Indian fellow subjects. 
The most troublesome part of the complicated question is 
that in view of the undeniable fact that nearly 7000 British 
soldiers must always be maintained, as already stated, by the 
British taxpayer in South Africa, it would be impossible for 
anyone, Englishman or Indian, to persuade my countrymen 
into believing that England had no voice in the internal affairs 
of South Africa. To the Indian mind, therefore, whatever is 
done in the name of the South African Government is done 
by England. On more than one recent occasion the British 
troops in South Africa were called out to overawe British 
Indians. The result will be that bad feeling will arise more 
than it has already“*arisen against the English. There are 
plenty of thoughtless agitators, both English and Indian, ready 
to inflame the minds of Indians on this subject, and point out 
to them the convenient weapon by which they can effectively 
retaliate on the British taxpayer. Take Manchester, for instance. 
The Indian agitators could without much difficulty partially 
boycott Manchester manufactures and give preference to German 
and Japanese cotton goods, while the Government, Imperial or 
Indian, could not possibly meet such a boycott by legislative 
or executive measures to impose preferential duties against the 
importation of manufactures of those countries. It must not 
be forgotten that the co-operation of about three millions of 
native middlemen is necessary to distribute and find markets for 
the sale of European goods in the vast continent of India. The 
most important middlemen are (1) the native clerks, (2) brokers 
and their agents, (3) petty shopkeepers, (4) pedlars and hawkers, 
(5) petty dealers, (6) cart owners and drivers, (7) pack- 
camel and mule drivers, (8) pack-bullock owners and drivers, 
(9) native boatmen, and various other native middlemen, 
who can never be supplanted by European assistants in any 
large number. These native middlemen have not much power 
individually, but, when taken in the aggregate under the 
guidance of the educated Indian, are capable of replacing British 
trade to a considerable extent by German and Japanese, trade. 
It is an open secret to those who are in real touch with the 
native element in India that at present some of the best brains 
in the country are engaged in organising a boycott of British 
goods on a gigantic scale, as a means of retaliation for the 
indifference of the British taxpayer to the British Indian ques- 
tion in South Africa. It is no doubt true that the agitation to 
boycott British goods, better known as the swadeshi movement, 
failed a few years ago, but then the boycott was against all 
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European goods, and the supply of Indian manufactures could 
not cope with the demand of India. Now the proposal is that 
the demand of India should be supplied by Germany and Japan, 
and therefore there is more chance of the boycott of British 
goods being successful. 

Nor must it be overlooked that, when retaliation is in the 
air, and astute Oriental minds with European training are 
engaged in organising it, there may be greater trouble ahead, 
for the forces may get beyond the control of the organisers, and 
may go further than economic fields. It is easy for the Indian 
mind to be inflamed by the cases of alleged flogging of native 
Indians in South Africa, and if it were proved that any ex-sepoys 
of the Indian Army had been victims of the sjambok, it 
would be difficult to make the native soldier in India take a 
philosophic view of the situation. Here lies the greatest danger 
of all to the Empire. If once the Native Army in India is 
disaffected, the question will assume formidable proportions ; and 
Lord Hardinge, realising this fact, emphasised the danger to the 
Indian Empire in his memorable speech at Madras, which men 
with no acquaintance with India, like General Botha, and of 
superficial acquaintance with Indian psychology, like Sir West 
Ridgeway,° find fault with from a comfortable distance. Sir 
West Ridgeway was no doubt for some years in India, but the 
fate of the Ilbert Bill in 1883 once for all conclusively proved 
the fact that English officials in India, civilian or military, 
are not thoroughly cognisant even of the non-official European 
views on Anglo-Indian questions. We have it from Lord Cromer, 
who was a member of the Viceroy’s Council during the Ilbert 
Bill agitation, that the main impression which his Lordship 
carried away from the controversy over that measure was: ‘ It 
is possible at times for the whole body of Indian civilians, taken 
collectively, to be somewhat unsafe guides in matters of State 
policy.’"* How then can Anglo-Indian officials know the working 
of the native Indian mind? Most of the troubles in India have 
been due to the unjustifiable assumption of thorough knowledge 
on the part of those who are over-confident in their shallow 
opinions, and who happen to have the ear of the Press. 

Sir West Ridgeway, in his warning to the British public, has 
succeeded in confusing the issue instead of clearing it. The 
whole matter in a nutshell is this : the Indians did not go uninvited 
to South Africa. To-day in South Africa they are undoubtedly 
worse off than under Kruger. They are not demanding equal 
political rights or the vote. They are not clamouring for any 


5 Vide his letter in The Times, December 6, 1913. 
* Political and Literary Essays, p. 96, by the Earl of Cromer. Macmillan, 
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new privileges. All they want is that England should keep 
her pledges which she made to them, which were repeated by 
Lord Lansdowne’ and other eminent British political leaders, 
and, moreover, clearly endorsed by the South African Govern- 
ment in their Provisional Settlement of 1911. Does Sir 
West Ridgeway seriously think that if the teeming 
millions in India are once convinced that no reliance can be 
placed on the pledged word of England, England can retain 
India? Perhaps Sir West Ridgeway, as a distinguished officer 
of the Indian Army, is a great believer in the power of the 
sword. But we have it on much higher authority than his, i.e. 
on that of Lord Cromer, that very little of British Imperialism 
depends on the sword alone, and that ‘to overcome a general 
upheaval of subject races . . . the sword will assuredly be 
powerless.”* Out of the 435 millions that make up the total 
population of the British Empire, 315 millions are my country- 
men, and all but academic Imperialists fully realise that the 
sword as represented by the 75,000 British soldiers in India 
would be of little use if once the Indian masses lost all faith in 
British pledges deliberately given. No Government has ever yet 
dared, in spite of great temptations, to break the pledge given 
in 1793 in Lord Cornwallis’s Permanent Settlement of Bengal— 
that is, in one province of India, and the least warlike of all, 
which supplies no troops to the Indian Army. 

It often falls to the lot of British statesmen to decide between 
two evils and accept the lesser one, thus avoiding a great 
disaster. It is this capacity in Englishmen that has enabled 
them to build up the largest Empire in the history of the world, 
and when they lose this faculty the Empire will crumble away 
much more quickly than the superficial observer anticipates. 
Foreign aggression is bad enough, but a dispute of such dimen- 
sions within the Empire is calculated, if not treated with 
statesmanship, to lead to its speedy disruption. The British 
Press, which guides the British public, should make up its mind 
which way the interests of the British taxpayers lie, and educate 
them accordingly, so that British statesmen may receive 
adequate support to solve this knotty problem. The situation 
has to be faced. Which is the lesser evil, to annoy India or 
South Africa? If some method of reconciling the claims, 
obviously conflicting at the present time, of India and South 
Africa can be discovered, nobody will welcome a solution more 
than myself. But knowing, as I do, the temper of my country- 
men at the present moment, and judging from the number of 
letters I have received from both Hindus and Moslems in various 


’ Vide his speech at Sheffield in November 1899. 
* Political and Literary Essays, p. 6, by the Earl of Cromer. 
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parts of India, I am sure that they are not in a mood to wait 
indefinitely for a solution without recourse to some retaliatory 
measures. If the British Indian question in South Africa is not 
taken up in right earnest, it may assume such alarming pro- 
portions that the British statesman will find it difficult, if rot 
impossible, to attend to the Irish question at all. Just as Mr. 
Asquith’s Government have to face the Ulster problem and 
decide which is the lesser evil, to annoy Ulster or to displease the 
Irish leaders, so the Imperial Government have to make up their 
mind whether for the friendship of General Botha or General 
Hertzog it is worth while to exasperate the hundreds of millions 
of British Indian subjects. 

The present temper of India is due to prolonged outrage 
against the relentless and infallible laws of political psychology, 
but academic Imperialists who have implicit faith in the sword 
make no effort to understand these laws. Lord Lawrence 
emphasised the fact that the strongest security of British rule 
in India lay ‘in the contentment, if not in the attachment, of 
the masses,’ * a political doctrine which has been endorsed by 
Lord Cromer,’® and Lord Hardinge is now taken to task 
for upholding that sound doctrine! As Lord Cromer has 
often pointed out, political errors cannot be condoned by 
good intentions.’ Lord Curzon has laid stress on the fact that 
India is ‘the sole and veritable Empire,’ and has described her 
as ‘so important that without her the Empire could not con- 
tinue to exist.’’? Is it not, therefore, simply suicidal for England 
to give more attention to that part of the Empire, South Africa, 
which is a drain on the British taxpayer, and to neglect the 
interests of the great Oriental Dependency, the possession of 
which alone makes her the greatest nation in the world? It 
would be amusing, if it were not so serious, to watch the pro- 
posed development of Imperialism against the interests of 
India, the pivot of the Empire. Over the South African ques- 
tion Imperialism has been allowed to run riot. My appeal is to 
the leaders of British political thought to consider deeply the 
true significance of Imperialism, and, before condemning Lord 
Hardinge, to see that on the altar of pseudo-Imperialism 
England’s real Empire—India—is not sacrificed. 

Recently the political temper of India has been greatly 
exercised by various causes. It may have escaped general 
observation in this country that fatal assaults on Indians by 
Englishmen—possibly Englishmen of low grade, who have found 


* Life of Lori Lawrence, vol. ii. p. 186, by Bosworth Smith. 

*° Political and Literary Essays, p. 47, by the Earl of Cromer. 

 [bid, p. 37. 

* The Place of India in the Empire, pp. 9-10, by Lerd Curzon of Kedleston. 
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their way to India of late years in the extension of commercial 
employments—are still being committed, and have been 
numerous enough within the last twelve months to add 
exasperation to the already strained relations between the 
English and Indians. Unfortunately several English tribunals 
in India have lately contributed fuel to the flames by estimating 
the value of native life at between six and ten pounds sterling 
when natives were done to death by Englishmen. If the axe 
is to be laid at the root of Indian unrest, such Englishmen, who 
have disgraced their nation, if they cannot be punished ade- 
quately by the law courts, should be summarily deported from 
India. No wonder that the Indian in his present mood wants 
more than a flow of words to convince him of even-handed 
justice being administered by the rulers ! 

The British taxpayer has lost, as we have seen, 250,000,000!. 
over South Africa, and every year is out of pocket by at least 
600,000/. for the upkeep of the British soldiers there. Let us 
turn to the Indian side of the picture. The British Isles have 
been enriched by India within the last one hundred and fifty 
years to the amount—who can calculate exactly?—of at least 
several thousand million pounds sterling. The great Pitt once 
said ‘ British Policy is British Trade.’ Far from being a drain 
on the United Kingdom, India offers the best market for British 
goods within the Empire, as I have already quoted Lord 
Curzon’s testimony to show. It serves as the most extensive 
training-ground for the British Army, and as the greatest 
nursery for British genius for statesmanship, not to speak of 
many other unique advantages too numerous to mention. I 
wonder whether, after thinking over these facts, the average 
taxpayer would let his white elephant, South Africa, go on 
goading to exasperation his handy milch cow, India? The 
British voter will at once see on which side his vital interests lie. 

The scandalous treatment meted out to British Indians in 
South Africa, if it had occurred in a foreign country, would have 
met with a strong protest in England, which, if necessary, would 
have been backed up by ironclads. How can the millions in 
India be persuaded to believe that what a foreign country dare 
not do against them may be done with impunity by South Africa 
under the British flag! What will foreign countries think of 
the British Empire when England proclaims her impotence in 
this way? Both justice and expediency demand immediate 
action in Parliament, where both India and South Africa may 
be able to fight out their respective claims before the eyes of the 
British public. It is not satisfactory either to the British tax- 
payer or to India that such an important question should be 
decided in a hole and corner way without the British nation 
having an opportunity of expressing their views. 
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In the Transvaal Constitution of 1906 it was made quite 
clear that ' 

The Governor shall not assent in Our name to any law.. - of 
an extraordinary nature and importance, whereby Our prerogative, or 
the rights and property of Our subjects not residing in the Colony, or 
the trade and shipping of the United Kingdom and its dependencies, may 
be prejudiced. 
Surely anything that handicaps British trade by the legislation 
of any country under the British flag should be considered law of 
an extraordinary nature, and therefore it is within the pre- 
rogative of the Crown to interfere. There is nothing in the 
South African Act of 1909 which prevents the Crown from inter- 
fering in an extreme case like the present one. If the result of 
the persecution of the British Indians by the South African 
Government is the boycott of British goods in India, it is surely 
high time that the Imperial Government should intervene 
without further delay in the interests of the British taxpayer. 

No responsible British statesman says that the Crown cannot 
interfere with South’ African decisions when the latter menace 
the peace of three fourths of the population of the British 
Empire. The champions of South Africa urge that the Crown 
should not interfere. In my humble opinion it is the British 
taxpayer--from whom 250 million pounds sterling were wrung 
out over the expenses of the Boer War, and who is now being 
taxed for the upkeep of the British Army in South Africa—who 
should be allowed a say in the matter. On the 6th of December 
Mr. Asquith plainly said at Oldham that the British taxpayer's 
burdens, instead of being lessened, will be increased to meet the 
excess of expenditure, which is ever rising. It seems to me a 
very opportune time for the British taxpayer to ask the Govern- 
ment what benefit he derives from his great outlay on South 
Africa. Is it in his interests to continue to pay for the main- 
tenance of British soldiers to preserve Dutch supremacy there? 
Does he desire to enable South Africa to harass British Indians 
who are the best customers of England within the Empire? 

Just as Lord Hardinge in his memorable Madras speech suc- 
ceeded in allaying public excitement in India, a judicious refer- 
ence to the South African question by the Premier would go # 
great way towards turning the tide of retaliation. There is 
something peculiar in the Anglo-Saxon mind which cannot 
realise impending danger, as was amply proved by the Indian 
Mutiny, which took every Englishman by surprise. What is 
most wanted at this critical juncture is that recourse should be 
had to all statesmanlike means to lessen the tension in India. 
I do not see the possibility of this being properly done unless 
the subject is fully discussed in both Houses of Parliament. 

48 Cd. 3250 of 1906, p. 36, sec. vii. (7). 
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When the Duke of Wellington said ‘If you lose India, the 
House of Commons will lose it for you,’ * his Grace meant pre- 
sumably the wrong activity of that House. But inactivity in 
critical times may be as bad as wrong activity in ordinary times. 
Inactivity in critical times is certainly not ‘masterly.’ The 
muddling start of the Boer War was greatly due to the fact that 
it was hurriedly undertaken during a Parliamentary recess, 
and the recess was responsible for much of the mismanagement 
of the Tibet Expedition. It appears therefore high time that, 
with the interests of such a vast Empire often conflicting, the 
Parliamentary recess should be curtailed, or at any rate that an 
Imperial question of such importance as the British Indian 
unrest in South Africa, over which so many British subjects have 
been killed and wounded, should be promptly dealt with by the 
nation. The trouble has compelled the Viceroy of India, to save 
time, to cable direct to the Governor-General of South Africa. The 
gravity of the position has influenced the India Office ** to ask 
the Colonial Office to request Lord Gladstope to cable direct to 
Lord Hardinge. This situation seems to demand the early open- 
ing of Parliament to allow the question to be thoroughly threshed 
out to the advantage of all parties. With all due deference to 
the ‘ Mother of Parliaments,’ it may be permissible for a humble 
British subject like myself to point out respectfully that, as every 
Member is now paid from public funds, it would be better that, 
if Parliament has objections to being in continued session like 
the Government of India, in an extreme Imperial emergency 
such as the present one, when the Viceroy of India thinks the 
situation is becoming every day increasingly grave, the Prime 
Minister should assemble Parliament in January, and thus con- 
vince India that British statesmen are willing to sacrifice a 
portion of a time-honoured holiday when the interests of 
England’s Oriental Empire are at stake. 

The appointment of a Commission of Inquiry by General 
Botha does not mean the solution of the question. If the British 
Government and the Government of India are not represented on 
it, the finding of the Commission will not satisfy India. It would 
not be in consonance with British sense of justice that the 
British Indian, to inquire into whose grievances the Commission 
has been appointed, should be unrepresented. The Viceroy of 
India should be invited to nominate a member to serve on this 
South African Inquiry Commission; and since, when two com- 
ponent parts of the Empire are in disagreement, the final 
decision lies with the Home Government, England should also be 


represented. 


* Life of Sir James Graham, vol. ii.. p. 328. 
*® Cd. 7111, December 1913, p. 65. 
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The announcement that Sir Benjamin Robertson is to appear 
on behalf of the Government of India before the South African 
Commission of Inquiry shows the interest Lord Hardinge is 
taking in the question. The comments made on this appointment 
by the writer of The Times’ leading article ** would séarcely be 
endorsed by political thinkers who are anxious to see the final 
settlement of the question instead of another piece of mere patch- 
work which would end in greater complexity as time advanced. 
It is patchwork statecraft that has made such a muddle of the 
question. Unless and until an official of the Government of India 
has a formal position as a member of that Commission, his actual 
standing with the Commissioners cannot possibly be as desirable 
as might be wished, and therefore will fail to convince the far- 
sighted section of the British and Indian public of the genuine 
desire of the South African Government to compose the Indian 
grievances. Public opinion in England should make General 
Botha fully recognise the indubitable right of the Government of 
India to be, represented on the Commission, not before it as a 
mere suppliant for mercy. The British taxpayer has every right 
to see that his voice is heard, for, after all, the Empire mainly 
depends on fiscal and military unity, and these two strongest ties 
exist only between England and India, not between England and 
South Africa or any of the Self-Governing Colonies. 

The question whether Sir James Rose-Innes and Mr. W. P. 
Schreiner are to be included in the Commission is less important 
than the appointment of a nominee of the Government of India. 
With reference to the appointment of Sir Benjamin Robertson it 
may be pointed out that he is no doubt an Executive officer of dis- 
tinction, but to take part in a quasi-judicial Commission a dis- 
tinguished officer of the Indian Judiciary would have been more 
suitable. Moreover, though no doubt the Government of India 
have faith in Sir Benjamin Robertson, yet what is required is 
an officer who would also command the confidence of the Home 
Government, for the final settlement of the dispute between India 
and South Africa must lie with the Home authorities. No 
Englishman in India enjoys the confidence of the Indian more 
than Sir Lawrence Jenkins, the present Chief Justice at Cal- 
cutta, who, as Lord Morley’s law adviser in 1908-9, is personally 
known to the British authorities, and whose training and experi- 
ence qualify him to explain the meaning behind the wording of 
the South African Constitution. It was an Indian Judge, the 
late Sir Raymond West,’’ who put Anzlo-Egyptian law on a 
sound basis. and une Anglo-African legislature wou'd incidental'y 
be benefited by the advice and guidance of a jurist of Sir 


16 The Times, December 23, 1913. 
1" Modern Egypt, by the Earl of Cromer, vol. ii. p. 288. 
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Lawrence Jenkins’ standing. But of course the Chief Justice 
of Bengal could not possibly be deputed to South Africa except 
as a member of the Commission at the instance of the Home 
Government or on the invitation of General Botha. 

The muddling of the South African Inquiry is proceeding 
apace, and in the confusion the Colonial Office, which is respon- 
sible for most of the trouble, is again to the front. It is a great 
pity that Mr. Secretary Harcourt should pronounce judgment ** 
and acquit South Africa of the charge of ‘brutality and in- 
humanity’ against British Indians before the Commission has 
had an opportunity of hearing any evidence at all on either side, 
and when the parties are actually engaged in exhuming dead 
bodies of British Indians with a view to inquiry by the Commission 
into the truth of that charge. 

8S. M. Mirra. 


1* The Times, Deeember 24, 1913, p. 5, col. 2. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL ONCE MORE 


THE proposed Channel Tunnel is popular in France and, as I 
believe, unpopular in England. Why is this?—it may be asked, 
and many answers could be given. Let us then endeavour ‘ to 
see ourselves as others see us,’ and I will give the principal 
answer to this question from the lips of French authorities. 

The following is a summary of the French view of the 
situation. It is quite simple, they think; there would be no 
danger to England, and the increased mutual trade and improved 
communications would be of advantage to both countries. But 
they are too logical and clear-thinking to put down the English 
objections to mere: obstruction and prejudice, and accordingly I 
commence this article by a quotation from Le Temps of the 
22nd of August last, repeated in a recent leading article of The 
Times, which shows a juster appreciation of the English position 
than do the scoffers who make merry at the apprehension of those 
who oppose the Tunnel in the interests of this country when ‘ it 
is only a question of two holes of 18 feet 6 inches in diameter ’ 
under the sea connecting England with France. 


Il y a encore un autre motif plus malaisé 4 saisir pour qui ne. connait 
pas le caractére anglais. Ce motif est, si l’on veut, d’ordre sentimental. 
La nation anglaise présente cette caractéristique exceptionnelle que tous 
ses actes sont gouvernés par l’instinct, et que néanmoins cet instinct est 
conscient. Elle se sait insulaire. Elle n’ignore pas que ses vertus tradi- 
tionnelles, celles qui font encore sa grandeur, tiennent en partie ay hasard 
qui l’a fait se développer & l’écart des peuples continentaux. Elle craint, en 
modifiant ce cadre physique, de porter attente & la source de sa clair- 
voyante énergie. Le tunnel sous la Manche a longtemps représenté pour 
elle les ciseaux de Dalila. 


Another French writer in Je sats tout of the 13th of October 
last acknowledges the same objection. He says: ‘The chief 
difficulty in the way of having this done [the previous works 
resumed] may possibly be found in the obstinacy of the English 
people in wishing to preserve the isolation of their country,’ for 
the British military arguments he looks upon as ‘ quite puerile 
and without substance.’ 

We may not admit that there are no direct military arguments 
against the Tunnel, but the point is that both these writers 
concur in the view that what may be called the soul of our 
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people instinctively rejects the Tunnel as a danger which they 
are not inclined to run, and if this is the case the arguments 
of promoters, engineers, or even the opinions of military experts 
will beat in vain on the solid rock of objection to the little holes 
connecting this country with the Continent. ‘‘ Ce"n’est que le 
premier pas qui coite’ will occur to us all, and they are deter- 
mined that this first step shall not be taken. 

The hostility to the Tunnel has recently been latent in this 
eountry, and the depth of feeling against the project has been 
discounted on the strength of some change of mind, chiefly in 
military quarters, to which I refer later; but in this Review at 
least it will meet with an hereditary opposition, which has not 
relaxed since the Tunnel was decisively rejected thirty years ago, 
when the late Sir James Knowles was said by Mr. Gladstone 
to have destroyed the scheme then put forward by Sir Edward 
Watkin. 

I do not propose now to go into detail as to the objections 
then raised by Lord Wolseley and others, but it is noteworthy 
that only seven years ago Sir James Knowles republished the 
protest made in 1882, which was signed by ‘all sorts and con- 
ditions of men.’ It ran thus: 


The undersigned, having had their attention called to certain pro- 
posals made by commercial companies for joining England to the Con- 
tinent of Europe by a Railroad under the Channel, and feeling convinced 
that (notwithstanding any precautions against risk suggested by the projec- 
tors) such a Railroad would involve this country in military dangers and 
liabilities from which, as an island, it has hitherto been happily free— 
hereby record their emphatic protest against the sanction or execution of 
any such work. 


This renewed protest on the part of Sir James Knowles was 
reinforced by an article from the late Sir Frederick Maurice, the 
distinguished military writer and personal friend of Lord Wolse- 
ley, showing that in his opinion at least, and presumably in that 
of his friend and patron, the military objections made in 1882 
still held good a few years ago; and I believe that as influential 
a manifesto as that above quoted could be repeated now notwith- 
standing the ‘ changed conditions’ so persistently put forward as 
justifying a volte-face on the part of this country from the 
emphatic decision to have no Tunnel thirty years ago. I propose 
now to give a short account of the present position of the Tunnel 
project and the arguments used in its favour. 

The Channel Tunnel Company under the influential presi- 
dency of Baron d’Erlanger proposes to raise 16,000,000I., half 
to be provided in England and half in France; it is intended to 
construct two tubes of 18 feet 6 inches in diameter through 
the gray chalk which it is assumed will be continuous throughout 
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the intended route, so that the distinguished engineer, Sir Francis 
Fox, does not anticipate any real difficulty ; and the time to be 
occupied in construction is estimated at from six to seven years. 

The route to be followed would be between Dover and Calais, 
and the Tunnel would be twenty-six miles long. 

It is not thought necessary to have any special defences as 
proposed in 1883, but the trains would be worked electrically, 
and it is stated that the power station to supply the current for 
the trains coming from France would be erected on the English 
side. 

In August last a deputation of about ninety members of the 
House of Commons who are in favour of the Tunnel called on 
Mr. Asquith and received a sympathetic though non-committal 
reply from the Prime Minister, who informed the deputation that 
the project was under consideration of the Committee of Imperial 


Defence 


in order that the Government on whom the ultimate responsibility rests 
may be able to consider, in the light not only of past authority but 
of existing conditions, what are the best interests of the country in the 


matter. 


Before considering the arguments used in favour of the Tunnel 
it is well to point out that endeavour is often made to bias the 
question by an appeal to what I may call the modernising spirit 
so as to discount the opinions of what Mr. Asquith called ‘ past 
authority.’ Now we may admit that changed conditions may 
make older opinions obsolete, but it is another thing to endeavour 
to influence the public in favour of a scheme which should be 
considered from a national standpoint by pointing to it as an 
engineering feat, ‘ England’s chance to aid a great scheme,’ and 
so on. We do not now show too much respect for authority, 
and new factors are always arising which must be considered, 
but the appeal should be to the changed conditions, and it is 
‘queering the pitch’ to prejudice the subject by a reference to 
Lord Palmerston’s opinion of the Suez Canal or to the grandeur 
of the Panama Canal works, while even submarines and wireless 
telegraphy are pressed into the service to deprecate ‘ past 
authority.’ The principal arguments for the Tunnel have been 
put mainly by Mr. Fell at the deputation to Mr. Asquith, by 
Baron d’Erlanger at the Franco-British Travel Union on the 
23rd of September last, by Colonel Pollock from a military point 
of view, by Lord Sydenham, and by the Daily Chronicle ; and it is 
important that the Association of the British Chambers of Com- 
merce moved a resolution in favour of the Tunnel at Antwerp 
in September last in which the question of our national food 
supply in case of war was prominently mentioned. 
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Most of the arguments used were a repetition of statements 
made thirty years ago, much stress being laid on the supposition 
that it would improve our relations with foreigners, which would 
be in the interests of peace and the brotherhood of man, though 
recent events certainly do not show that it is likely to come to 
fruition in the near future. Then there is the material 
advantage of increased trade, on which Baron d’Erlanger 
made some remarks showing that the increase of French 
trade with Germany in the last seven years was much 
greater than that with England, having increased sixty per cent. 
with Germany to thirty per cent. with England. This he con- 
sidered was due to lack of communications, and he pointed out 
that out of 12} millions of tons of merchandise between England 
and France over ten millions were due to coal. He might have 
gone further and stated that the exports from France to England 
were much larger than the imports, while the latter were mainly 
coal, which will certainly not come through the Tunnel. To 
reinforce the argument of increase of trade the evidence of the 
late Sir Robert Giffen is given in a pamphlet issued by the 
Channel Tunnel Company, but this evidence was given in 1883, 
since when the fiscal arrangements have been revised. On the 
whole it is not clear that much benefit for trade would result to 
this country, though some consideration should be given to the 
undoubted large increase in passenger traffic between the two 
countries, especially foreigners visiting England, on which the 
Baron gives some statistics, while he assumes that each person 
visiting this country would spend about 20/., surely a high esti- 
mate. But important as the question is, it is not one with which 
I feel myself competent to deal, and it must be admitted that 
merchants in both France and England are in favour of the 
Tunnel. 

Perhaps I ought to touch briefly on the financial aspects of 
the question, though these are much simplified if no special 
military precautions are to be taken as proposed by Lord Wolse- 
ley in 1883. This is important as it shows a somewhat light- 
hearted way of viewing the question. Estimates have a way of 
being exceeded, but Baron d’Erlanger, like most promoters, is 
very sanguine that the Tunnel will not only pay but pay hand- 
somely, as he calculates on having a profit of 1,135,000. on the 
capital of 16,000,000/. If this estimate should turn out to be 
correct it is scarcely reassuring, as it would stimulate the demand 
for a second tunnel in a very few years. 

Now we come to the strategical question. Theoretically no 
doubt it is easy to show that, given proper precautions, there is 
no danger in the Tunnel, but Sir Frederick Maurice at all events 
was not reassured on this point. He quoted numerous cases of 
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surprise in war and he declined to trust too much to ‘ human 
vigilance,’ especially in this country where we have a happy-go- 
lucky way of relying on our insularity. Abroad, he says, ‘ Sen- 
tries have orders to shoot at sight; here they call a policeman.’ 
Probably Sir Frederick was too much impressed with the possi- 
bility of a coup de main in a time of profound peace, but there is 
much in his argument of our insular security in not having any 
dry land communication with the Continent. It is, indeed, 
difficult to forecast what results might follow from the construc- 
tion of the Tunnel, which, when all is said and done, may be 
full of surprises. It would assuredly be an extra responsibility, 
and the statement attributed to Count Minster by Sir James 
Knowles is of some importance as showing the possible complica- 
tions to which it might lead. We might, he said, lose in a Euro- 
pean war, and after such a tunnel was made, a victorious enemy 
would exact as a first condition of peace the surrender in per- 
petuity of the entrance to the tunnel, and the consequent loss of 
our independent existence. Of course this seems to us extrava- 
gant, but we seldom think of war, and we never contemplate the 
possibility of being unsuccessful. 

Hitherto I have dealt with the question from the point of 
view of 1883. Then, as is well known, the majority of soldiers 
and sailors were strongly opposed to the Tunnel. True, there 
were notable exceptions, who could scarcely forbear from speak- 
ing contemptuously of their brother officers. Thus General Sir 
William Butler speaks of ‘ bogeys’ obstructing ‘ the conquest by 
the genius of man over the rude forces of nature.’ Such language 
appears to be the mot d’ordre for those who oppose what is 
looked upon as the march of science and invention, and it is 
pleasant to turn to Lord Sydenham’s measured approval of the 
Tunnel, for he fairly faces the music, discussing the question 
without prejudice; and as a former Secretary of the Imperial 
Defence Committee, and a man of wide experience and ripe 
judgment, his opinion is valuable. 

The whole-hearted opposition of Lord Wolseley to the Tunnel 
is well known, and Sir Cooper Key, then First Sea Lord of the 
Admiralty, was equally emphatic in his objection to the Tunnel. 
The latter speaks of more than one tunnel, and when the sup- 
porters of the scheme remind us of the numerous tunnels through 
the Alps we may well fear that more than one tunnel will be 
made if the first is financially successful. 

But I turn now to the new conditions which are said to have 
had the effect of causing many of those formerly opposed to the 
Tunnel to change their minds and support it. As I have 
already mentioned, nearly every modern improvement is pressed 
into the service. ‘ Wolseley and Cooper Key knew nothing of 
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wireless, submarines, or aircraft; they perhaps did know some- 
thing of our food supply, but this difficulty was not so acute as 
it is to-day.’ Hence their opinion is not up to date and may well 
be ignored. 

Most of these changes are clearly irrelevant. Wireless and 
submarines have nothing to do with the Tunnel, and though 
Major-General Sir Alfred Turner tells us that ‘many pro- 
minent men who were strongly opposed to the Channel Tunnel 
in 1907 have completely changed their mind, recognising the fact 
that the development of aircraft has revolutionised the condition 
of things under which England would look upon her insularity as 
her safeguard,’ I venture to think that invasion by a squadron 
of aircraft in the present state of aviation has as much bearing 
on the insularity of England as the arrival of a flock of gulls. 

But, though we may not be moved to accept the Tunnel in 
order to show the triumph of man over nature, and we may not 
see the connexion between the arrival of a few airmen on our 
shores and the Tunnel question, it must be admitted that circum- 
stances have changed somewhat in the last thirty years, so that 
& good many people and some soldiers who formerly opposed the 
Tunnel are now favourable. The new conditions real or supposed 
to which I refer are as follows : 

1. The Entente with France and our increasing friendship 
with and appreciation of our nearest neighbour, so that former 
objections due to historic rivalry no jonger have any weight. 

2. Soldiers see that, should it be necessary to support France 
by arms, given a tunnel, the expeditionary force could be sent 
without delay through fear of submarines or difficulties of trans- 
port. 

3. Many who are in favour of national service believe that a 
dry-land connexion with the Continent would bring its necessity 
home to our people; thus they would admit the risk but hope 
to turn it to military advantage. 

4. There is the idea that the Tunnel would give us a back- 
door food supply in case of war; and this carries great weight 
with many people, though it is ‘a fond thing vainly invented’ to 
bolster up the scheme, as I propose to show. 

It is not necessary to make any remarks on the first point, 
which appeals to us all, though its force depends entirely on 
the present grouping of Powers, and I may remark that we 
have shrunk from turning the Entente into an alliance. 
Similarly my third point speaks for itself. It is one that appeals 
to Admiral FitzGerald, and no doubt to others, though I may 
doubt its having the desired effect. 

Let me now consider my second point, which has appealed 
strongly to Colonel Pollock, Colonel Yate, M.P., and other mili- 
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tary men. Colonel Pollock says: ‘ The risk to the United King- 
dom involved by a Channel] Tunnel remains indeed precisely the 
same as heretofore, but it is now counterbalanced by advantages 
of immeasurably greater importance.’ . 

Colonel Pollock is impressed with the necessity for our main- 
taining the Balance of Power in Europe, and he has written a 
military novel showing the part which our army might take in 
a European war. Both these colonels underrate our naval power 
and are anxious to bolster up our supposed naval weakness by 
other means. In the deputation to the Prime Minister before 
referred to, Colonel Yate gave our weak naval position as his 
reason for favouring the Tunnel, which Mr. Asquith declined to 
admit. Colonel Pollock’s argument is undoubtedly a strong one, 
but he allows that it depends on France being our friend, which 
may not always be the case. While assuming the paramount 
importance of maintaining the European Balance of Power, we 
have maintained it before without the Tunnel, and it is possible 
that we may do so again. 

Let me lastly examine the question of what I have called the 
backdoor food supply through the Tunnel. We are all naturally 
anxious about our food in this country, as something like five 
sixths of our grain and more than half of the meat necessary 
for our existence comes oversea, so that anything which holds 
out any alleviation of our apprehension through the capture of 
our food ships is greedily seized upon. But in this case, though 
it has the support of our Chambers of Commerce, it is the pro- 
verbial straw,-and even Baron d’Erlanger makes no claim for 
the Tunnel on this account as he knows how illusory it is. 

First, there are the practical difficulties. It is calculated that 
some 400 tons of food are delivered in England every minute, 
and this can only be done, not only by the regular arrival of food 
ships, but by suitable arrangements for discharge and transport 
which only exist at our principal ports. But it is not necessary 
to dwell on this, for even supposing supplies to be available 
from France and that the full capacity of the Tunnel were at 
our disposal the amount would be scarcely worthy of considera- 
tion. Then there is the heavy cost of the land carriage, which 
would be prohibitive. Mr. Gibson Bowles in his Sea Law and 
Sea Power has some remarks on sea and land carriage which are 
worth quoting. He calculates that land carriage costs twenty 
times as much as sea carriage, so that Germany, notwithstanding 
her limited seaboard, receives nearly two thirds of her foreign 
trade by sea. But even assuming these difficulties to be over- 
come, Europe, except Russia and Roumania, has no food to 
spare. France imports a considerable amount of foodstuffs, 
while Germany imports roughly a quarter of her grain supplies. 
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Our Food Supply Commission ignores all European countries as 
importers of grain to England, except Russia and Roumania. 

It may be said that supplies might come through the Mediter- 
ranean and be landed at Marseilles, but even if this were possible 
the cost would be prohibitive. It is, however, a Midsummer 
madness to assume that we could protect wheat cargoes in the 
Mediterranean and the South of Europe, while we could not 
ensure safe conduct nearer at home in the North Atlantic. I 
fear, therefore, that those who put their trust in the Tunnel as 
an alternative food supply are living in a fool’s paradise, and 
I can scarcely believe that it is honestly put forward. The 
strange thing to me is that our Chambers of Commerce should 
have given any support to such an unpractical proposition. 

I have endeavoured to show some objections to the proposed 
Tunnel. At the best it is a leap in the dark, and I have 
placed in the forefront the instinct of our insularity of which 
Napoleon showed his appreciation when he spoke of us as ‘ those 
active islanders ’; but a more immediate peril I have left to the 
last. 

Even those who advocate the Tunnel pay at least lip service 
to our dependence on sea power, which would remain as great 
a necessity for our ocean empire, even were half a dozen tunnels 
connecting us with Europe; but there is an ignorant impatience 
of all military expenditure, as the cabal against Mr. Churchill 
shows, and we may feel sure that the argument of the Tunnel 
and our connexion with the Continent will be used to prove that 
our food supply is safe and that the Navy ought to be reduced. 

Our military friends will probably~-find that the Tunnel is 
more likely to weaken the Navy than to strengthen the Army. 

In conclusion it is well to remember that while relief from 
sea sickness, improved trade, and greater comfort are all legiti- 
mate aims, in Adam Smith’s words ‘ security is of much greater 
importance than opulence,’ and it is our security which is 


menaced by the Channel Tunnel. 
E. R. FREMANTLE. 


‘BULGARIA AND HER TRADUCERS.’ 

Owing to Captain Trapmann’s absence in Albania, he has had no 
opportunity of replying to Mr. Wallis’ December article under the above 
title in time for the January number. He is, kowever, sending his 
rejoinder for February.—Eprtor, Nineteenth Century and After. 
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